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ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF    THE 

PRESIDENT  OF  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

To  the  Trustees: 

There  is  submitted  herewith  the  Annual  Report  on 
the  work  of  the  University  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1908,  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Statutes.  The  accompanying  reports  of  the  chief 
administrative  officers  of  the  University  set  out  with 
fullness  and  entire  detail  the  work  of  the  year,  and 
the  careful  attention  of  the  Trustees  is  invited  to  the 
various  suggestions  and  recommendations  which  these 
reports  contain. 

It  has  unfortunately  been  impossible,  through  lack 
of  funds,  to  proceed  with  the  erection  of  Kent  Hall, 
designed  for  the  use  of  the  Schools  of 
Law  and  Political  Science,  and  to  pro-  "*^ 

vide  for  the  relief  of  the  Library  that  will  result  from 
the  removal  of  those  two  important  schools  to  a  build- 
ing of  their  own.  The  excavation  for  the  building  has 
been  completed  and  much  of  the  work  on  the  founda- 
tion walls  has  been  done.  It  would  be  possible  to 
proceed  with  the  construction  without  a  day's  delay 
if  the  necessary  funds  to  meet  its  entire  cost  were 
forthcoming.  It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  incon- 
venience, not  only  to  the  Schools  of  Law  and  Political 
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2  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

Science,  but,  because  of  the  effect  upon  the  Library, 
to  the  whole  University,  which  results  from  the  in- 
ability to  provide  Kent  Hall  as  planned.  The  work 
of  teaching  and  research  in  law  and  political  science 
is  sadly  hampered  because  of  inadequate  and  improper 
accommodation,  while  the  Library,  which  feels  in- 
creasingly the  pressure  of  the  University's  growth, 
is  deprived  of  the  use  of  space  planned  for  it  and 
which  it  had  been  hoped  would  have  been  available 
for  library  purposes  long  since.  If  the  whole 
amount  of  the  Charles  Bathgate  Beck  legacy,  namely, 
$357,685.70,  is  available  for  the  cost  of  Kent  Hall, 
then  an  additional  $150,000  must  still  be  provided 
before  the  building  can  be  erected. 

Meanwhile,  the  graduate  work  of  the  departments 
included  in  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  has  grown  by 
leaps  and  bounds  and  it  will  be  necessary,  just  as  soon 
as  funds  are  at  hand,  to  erect  and  equip  a  building 
for  the  use  of  the  professors  and  graduate  students 
in  the  philosophical,  philological  and  literary  depart- 
ments. If  this  building  should  be  placed  upon  one  of 
the  unoccupied  building  sites  on  the  Quadrangle,  it 
could  be  erected  at  a  cost  that  would  probably  not 
exceed  $300,000.  Until  this  building  is  ready  and 
so  furnished  as  to  provide  appropriate  accommodation 
for  the  seminars  and  advanced  classes  in  the  depart- 
ments referred  to,  it  will  not  be  possible  for  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Philosophy  to  make  much  farther  progress 
with  the  work  entrusted  to  it. 

Earl  Hall  and  the  Faculty  Club  have  been  factors 
of  such  importance  in  developing  the  social  side  of 
university  life  that  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  great 
benefit  would  follow  from  the  erection  of  a  suitable 
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building  on  South  Field  to  serve  as  a  students'  club- 
house. The  large  numbers  of  students  who  now  reside 
in  the  University  Residence  Halls,  in  the  fraternity 
houses  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  University 
grounds,  and  in  the  private  dormitories  and  lodging- 
houses  on  Morningside  Heights,  feel  the  need 
of  a  building  which  would  serve  as  a  central  club- 
house under  the  administrative  control  of  the  students 
themselves.  No  building  of  this  character  has  yet 
been  planned,  but  the  students  greatly  desire  it,  and 
the  marked  success  of  buildings  used  for  this  purpose 
at  other  universities  puts  the  advantage  of  having  it 
beyond  reasonable  doubt. 

The  completion  of  University  Hall,  large  as  is  the 
amount  involved,  is  greatly  needed.  Not  only  should 
the  administrative  offices  be  moved  from  the  Library, 
but  the  provision  of  a  proper  auditorium  for  the  large 
audiences  that  assemble  from  time  to  time  on  the 
University  grounds  and  for  the  various  public  exer- 
cises of  the  University  itself,  ought  not  to  be  longer 
postponed.  The  extraordinary  expense,  the  inter- 
ruption of  academic  work,  and  the  discomfort  of  both 
speakers  and  audience  which  the  present  temporary 
arrangements  involve,  are  all  most  unfortunate.  The 
estimated  cost  of  completing  University  Hall  is  one 
million  dollars. 

Hartley  and  Livingston  Halls  are  now  fully  occu- 
pied, and  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and 
Grounds  has  a  waiting  list  of  students  who  would  like 
to  live  in  residence  halls  but  for  whom  no  provision 
can  be  made.  The  time  has  come,  therefore,  and 
considerably  sooner  than  was  expected,  when  the 
question  of  erecting  a  third  dormitory  on  South  Field 
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must  be  seriously  considered.  The  attempt  is  making 
to  bring  College  students  together,  so  far  as  possible, 
in  Hartley  Hall,  and  Applied  Science  students  in 
Livingston  Hall.  A  third  residence  hall,  if  built, 
might  be  primarily  for  the  use  of  students  in  the 
graduate  schools.  While  there  will  probably  always 
be  students  of  more  than  one  type  living  in  a  given 
residence  hall,  yet  there  are  advantages,  both  prac- 
tical and  sentimental,  in  securing  for  each  hall  some- 
thing of  the  distinctive  character  which  comes  from 
having  it  used  chiefly  by  students  of  one  group  or 
academic  type. 

Despite  the  financial  depression  which  has  prevailed 
during  the  year,  the  Trustees  have  received  and  duly 
^^^  acknowledged  numerous  and  important 

gifts.  These  are  stated  specifically  and 
in  detail  in  the  report  of  the  Treasurer,  pages  12-15. 
The  sum  total  of  the  gifts  received  in  money  during 
the  year  is  $329,385.39.  The  gift  of  $100,000  by  the 
children  of  the  late  Rev.  Orlando  Harriman,  of  the 
Class  of  1835,  to  establish  a  memorial  to  their  father, 
was  particularly  welcome,  as  by  its  terms  it  was  con- 
stituted the  endowment  fund  of  an  existing  chair  of 
instruction.  Similarly,  the  Nathaniel  Currier  Fund 
of  $50,000  for  the  endowment  of  the  Library  is  of 
immediate  and  much-needed  assistance. 

Particular  mention  should  be  made  of  the  gifts  of 
the  statue  of  Alexander  Hamilton  by  the  Association 
of  the  Alumni  of  Columbia  College,  and  of  the  beau- 
tifully designed  torcheres  to  stand  in  front  of  St. 
Paul's  Chapel,  given  by  the  Class  of  1883  to  mark  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  their  graduation. 
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A  summary  of  the  gifts  in  money  received  during 
the  year  by  the  several  corporations  included  in  the 
University  is  as  follows: 

Columbia    Barnard  Teachers  College  of  i 

UniTersity    College  College  Pharmacy!  Totals 

For  General  Endowment..      $M4,a86.14        1864,886.14 

To  establish  Special  Funds |196,87S.64     106,046.00  |198,8».71        489,747.86 

For  Buildings  and  Grounds     88,488.98      48,066.86  88,668.77       1610e6J» 

For  Immediate  Use 104,679.88        8,966.00  10,810.00       189,774.88 

$889,886.89  $681,486.00    $887,188.48       $1,077,988.87 

The  grand  total  of  gifts  in  money  to  the  several 
corporations  included  in  the  University  for  each  of 
the  last  seven  years  is  as  follows: 

1901-02 11,082,581.02 

1902-03 1,721,895.06 

1903-04 1,783,138.18 

1904-05 1,960,247.87 

1905-06 1,299,909.78 

1906-07 1,360,590.80 

1907-08 1,077,933.87 

$10,286,296.58 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  the  statistics 
of  previous  years,  the  state  of  the  University  on 

Jime  30,   1908,  is  set  forth  in  the  fol-     The  University 

lowing  tables.    There  has  been  no  addi-  «» ^9oS 

tion  to  the  site  of  the  University  during  the  year,  and 
that  remains  as  shown  on  page  57  of  the  annual 
report  for  1905-06. 
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College 
Columbia    Barnard  Teachers        of  Total 

University  College    College  Pharmacy 
The  Teachins:  (Bxciuding  (Bzcludinfl^ 

csf  Air  the  Horace  Daplicates) 

^^•°  liana  School)  1908       1907 

Professors 167  22  25  7  157  148 

Adjunct  Professors.  66  14  7  2  65  47 
Clinical     Professors 

and  Lecturers 14  —  —  —  14  19 

Instructors 86  6  33  4  121  113 

Demonstrators 12  —  —  —  12  12 

Tutors 38  14  5  —  43  46 

Curators 2  —  —  —  2  2 

Lecturers  and  other 

special  officers  of 

instruction 36  10  9  —  43  53 

Assistants 76  5  20  —  96  79 

Clinical  Assistants  .81  —  —  —  81  67 

Total 

Administrative  offi- 
cers  

Emeritus  officers. . . 

Total  (excluding 
duplicates)  . .       697  77      108  20      679     623 

ij^^  The  enrolment  of  students  as  com- 

Student  pared  with  that  for  the  year  1906-07 

^^^  was  as  follows: 

Under  the  University  Corporation : 

Columbia  College 650 

Students  of  Applied  Science 618 

Students  of  Law 244 

Students  of  Medicine 319 

Graduate  Students  of  Philosophy,  Po- 
litical Science  and  Pure  Science. .  977 

Architecture 125 

Music 31        —        — 

Students  at  Summer  Session  (1907). .  1,395       354        — 


665 

71 

99 

13 

633 

581 

20 
15 

» 

14 

8 
1 

31 
15 

72 
15 

Gain 

Loss 

12 

— 

81 

— 

— 

15 

— 

67 

100 

.^ 

19 

_ 

Total  (excluding  195  duplicates). .    4,342      745        — 
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Gain  Loss 

Barnard  College 453        34  — 

Teachers  College 896      153  — 

College  of  Pharmacy 2M        —  23 

5,737 
Less  Double  Registration 364 

Net  Total 5,373      521 

Extension  Students 3,677      958 

The  Registrar  in  his  report  shows  in  fullest  detail 
the  composition  of  the  student  membership  of  the 
University  and  the  changes  which  are  being  effected 
in  its  number  and  geographical  distribution  by  the 
continued  growth  and  expansion  of  the  University's 
work. 

During  the  academic  year  1907-08, 
873  degrees  and  280  diplomas  were  con-  rJ^F^ 

£         A  £  u  Conferred 

terred,  as  follows: 

Bachelor  of  Arts,  Columbia  College 94 

Bachelor  of  Science,  Columbia  College 15 

Bachelor  of  Arts,  Barnard  College 97 

Bachelor  of  Laws 56 

Doctor  of  Medicine 81 

Pharmaceutical  Chemist 21 

Doctor  of  Pharmacy 3 

Engineer  of  Mines 30 

Metallurgical  Engineer 3 

Civil  Engineer 20 

Electrical  Engineer 21 

Mechanical  Engineer 12 

Bachelor  of  Science 135 

In  Architecture 6 

In  Chemistry 9 

In  Education 120 

Master  of  Arts 219 

Master  of  Laws 2 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 66 

Honorary  Degrees 10 

873 
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Certificates  and  Diplomas  in  Education : 

Certificate  in  Architecture 1 

Consular  Certificate 1 

Bachelor's  Diploma 133 

Special  Diploma 89 

Master's  Diploma 51 

Doctor's  Diploma 5 

Total  degrees  and  diplomas  granted 

Nunber  of  individuals  receiving  them 

Conferred  by  the  New  York  College  of  Pharmacy : 

Graduate  in  Pharmacy 84 

Doctor  of  Pharmacy 3 

Pharmaceutical  Chemist 21 


280 

1,153 
966 


108 


FINANCIAL  CONDITION  AND  OPERATIONS  OP  THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  figures  for  real  estate  given  in  the  following  tables  are  the  assessed  valuations 
on  the  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Taxes  and  Assessments  in  the  City  of  New 
York.) 

Columbia       Barnard         Teachers  CoUeifeof          Totals 

University       College           College^  Pharmacy 
Property  owned,  June  80, 1906 : 
1.  Occupied  for  Educational 

purposes $8,000,000.00     |2,019,848.86     |1,MO,000.00  $185,000.00     |li,084,84SM 

S.  Held  for  Investment. 19,846,601.00       1,129.907.09       1,821,860.66         81,696,777.65 

ToUl 1*7,846,601.00     $8,149,760.95     $9,161,869.66  $195,000.00     $88,781,681  Jkl 

OntsUnding  Debt. $8,867,000.00        $188,166.46 $90,000.00      $8,489,166.45 

Annual  Budget  for  1906-09 : 

1.  For  Educational  Admin- 
istration and  Instruc- 
tion     $1,481,476.89*      $119,867.60        $440,949.00  $88,104.00    $8,009,886.79  • 

t.  For  Interest  on  Debt 88,780.00           4,600.00          96»880.00 

$1,610,906,929        $119,857.60        $440,949.00  $88,604.00    $8,108,116.79  • 
Income  for  1907-08 : 

From  Fees  of  Students. $607,186.88         $90,606JK)       $869,758.66  $88,840.17       $1,045,780.41 

From  Rents 470,768.88  470,i$8.88 

From  Interest 807,876.68           49,580.78           86,790.49  8.87           802,7W.O7 

From  Miscellaneous  Sources        188,104.96            9,877.08           11,850.88  4,812.64           151,058.94 

ToUl $1,878,375.85        $148,518.00        $406,808.47  $82,661.68       $1,960,968.40 

1  Including  cost  and  income  of  the  Horace  Mann  School  for  1907-08. 

•This  includes  by  duplication  the  amount  paid  in  salaries  to  officers  of  instruction  in  Barnard 
College,  $88,700.00 ;  and  in  Teachers  College,  $119,960.00. 
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As  will  be  seen  from  the  report  of  the  Treasurer, 
page  40,  the  operations  of  the  University  were 
carried  on  during  the  year  with  a  defi- 
ciency of  $19,311.97  in  general  income.  Problem 
This  fact  is  a  matter  for  hearty  congrat- 
ulation, inasmuch  as  rentals  sufficient  in  amount  to 
meet  this  deficiency  were  not  collected  during  the  year 
because  the  term  of  the  hitherto  existing  leases  had 
expired  and  the  negotiations  for  their  renewal  had  not 
been  completed.  To  all  intents  and  purposes,  there- 
fore, the  year  closed  without  any  addition  to  the  debt 
or  any  further  impairment  of  capital  after  all  the 
expenditures  provided  for  in  the  Budget,  including 
the  interest  on  the  bonded  debt,  had  been  made.  Only 
by  the  most  rigid  economy  was  this  result  reached  and 
only  by  the  most  rigid  economy  can  this  fortunate 
condition  be  maintained.  The  new  buildings  that  are 
needed  cannot  be  had,  and  the  increased  expenditures 
that  are  everywhere  called  for  cannot  be  made,  with- 
out the  large  additions  to  endowment  that  have  been 
fully  indicated  in  earlier  reports.  It  is  none  the  less 
a  satisfaction  to  feel  that  the  drain  on  capital  which 
has  steadily  gone  on  since  the  purchase  of  the  site 
on  Morningside  Heights,  has  now  been  stopped.  The 
fact  that  the  Trustees  and  the  Faculty  have  so  man- 
aged their  stupendous  problem  as  to  bring  about  this 
result  in  so  short  a  time,  permitting  the  University 
to  grow  uninterruptedly  meanwhile,  ought  to  com- 
mend the  administration  of  the  funds  entrusted  to 
their  care  to  the  sympathetic  and  generous  attention 
of  those  who  are  able  to  give  to  the  University  the 
help  that  it  so  sorely  needs. 
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No  one  thing  marks  more  clearly  and  surely  the 
advance  of  the  University  in  unity  and  homogeneity 
The  than  the  development  of  the  power  and 

University  authority  of  the  University  Council. 

Counca  Pqj.  n^Qj.^  than  two  years  past,  acting  on 

the  suggestion  of  the  President,  the  University  Coun- 
cil has  had  under  consideration  certain  important 
proposals  affecting  its  constitution  and  functions. 
Two  successive  committees  of  the  Council  dealt  long 
and  carefully  with  these  topics,  and,  after  elaborate 
consideration  and  discussion,  the  Council,  at  a  special 
meeting  held  November  22,  1907,  adopted  resolutions 
requesting  the  Trustees  to  amend  in  certain  particu- 
lars the  Statutes  of  the  University  relating  to  the 
Council. 

It  was  proposed,  first,  that  the  Council  should  con- 
sist of  the  Dean  and  two  elected  representatives  from 
each  faculty,  instead  of  the  Dean  and  one  elected  repre- 
sentative, as  heretofore.  The  rapid  growth  in  the 
teaching  staff  of  the  University  and  the  increas- 
ing diversity  of  intellectual  interests,  together  with 
the  fact  that  the  Deans  are  administrative  officers 
chosen  by  the  Trustees,  combined  to  make  this  in- 
crease in  the  elected  representation  on  the  Council 
desirable. 

It  was  further  recommended  that  the  University 
Council  should,  in  addition  to  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  heretofore  committed  to  it,  hereafter  act  after 
the  fashion  of  a  consultative  senate.  Heretofore  it 
has  been  the  practice  to  take  important  recommenda- 
tions of  any  single  Faculty  affecting  questions  of  edu- 
cational policy  directly  from  that  Faculty  to  the  Trus- 
tees.   The  Council  proposed  that  where  such  recom- 
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mendations  affect  general  University  policies  they 
should  not  go  to  the  Trustees  until  the  Council  had  had 
opportunity  to  express  an  opinion  concerning  them. 
There  were  certain  minor  and  largely  verbal  recom- 
mendations included  in  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Council,  but  the  two  points  mentioned  were  the  most 
important. 

The  Trustees  in  due  time  approved,  substantially  as 
recommended,  the  proposals  of  the  University  Coun- 
cil, and  the  new  statute  took  effect  on  July  1,  1908. 
The  University  Council  will,  therefore,  be  somewhat 
larger  than  heretofore  and  it  will  also  have  oppor- 
tunity to  express  its  opinion  in  regard  to  large  matters 
of  educational  policy  which  originate  in,  and  on  the 
surface  appear  to  affect,  a  single  Faculty  only.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  these  changes  are  wise.  Sub- 
ject to  the  authority  of  the  Trustees,  the  President 
represents  the  administrative  unity  of  the  University, 
and  it  is  quite  as  important  that  the  Council  should 
represent  its  legislative  unity.  The  larger  outlook 
and  wider  field  of  view  which  the  Council  occupies 
will  often  serve  to  throw  useful  light  upon  some  spe- 
cific Faculty  proposal  and  the  Trustees  will  have  the 
advantage  of  the  Council's  reflections  upon  any  de- 
parture from  existing  practice  that  a  Faculty  may 
suggest.  Furthermore,  the  proposals  of  a  Faculty  will 
gain  weight,  not  lose  it,  by  this  concurrent  action  of 
the  Council.  It  is  not  likely  that,  save  on  grounds  of 
urgent  financial  necessity,  any  educational  proposals 
made  by  a  Faculty  and  approved  by  the  Council  will 
fail  to  secure  the  sanction  of  the  Trustees.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  Faculty  may  well  hesitate  to  press  before 
the  Trustees  a  proposal  which,  in  the  judgment  of  their 
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colleagues  in  other  parts  of  the  University,  does  not 
appear  to  be  advantageous  to  the  general  and  larger 
interest.  Until  the  new  statute  has  had  opportunity  to 
work  in  practice,  it  is  too  early  to  speak  with  definite- 
ness  of  its  value,  but  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  wisely 
framed,  and  I  anticipate  only  the  happiest  results 
from  its  practical  operation. 

Already  two  important  inquiries  have  been  insti- 
tuted by  the  University  Council,  and  both  are  in- 
quiries which  no  other  University  authority  could  so 
well  undertake.  The  first  of  these  inquiries  has  for 
its  basis  a  series  of  resolutions  presented  to  the  Coun- 
cil on  April  21,  1908,  by  the  Professor  of  Roman  Law 
and  Comparative  Jurisprudence,  and  contemplates  a 
conference  between  a  committee  of  the  University 
Council  and  a  committee  of  the  Faculty  of  Columbia 
College  in  order  to  study  a  series  of  important  ques- 
tions which  grow  out  of  the  adoption  of  the  combined 
course  and  the  relation  thereto  of  students  coming 
from  other  institutions  who  wish  to  be  admitted  to 
Columbia  College  with  advanced  standing.  The  sec- 
ond inquiry  is  one  undertaken  by  the  Council  at  the 
request  of  the  Trustees,  who,  on  May  4,  1908,  adopted 
certain  resolutions  offered  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance  requesting  the  University  Council  to  consider 
and  report  what  changes,  if  any,  should  be  made  in 
the  educational  policy  of  the  University  in  respect  to 
the  requirements  of  admission  or  the  conditions  of 
graduation  in  the  professional  schools,  and  also  as  to 
which,  if  any,  of  the  elective  or  optional  courses 
offered  to  students  might  be  discontinued  without  dis- 
advantage to  the  general  educational  interest  of  the 
University.     Both  inquiries  are  of  large  importance 
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and  the  conclusions  to  be  arrived  at  by  the  University 
Council  will  be  awaited  with  great  interest. 

In  common  with  other  American  universities,  the 
graduate  work  at  Coliunbia  suffers  somewhat  from 
the  multiplicity  of  highly  specialized  organisation 
courses  offered  to  graduate  students  by  of  Graduate 
the  several  departments.    This  policy  is  ^' 

in  marked  contrast  to  that  which  has  so  long  approved 
itself  in  the  German  universities.  There  can  be  but 
little  doubt  that  the  interests  of  the  graduate  students, 
as  well  as  the  economic  interests  of  the  University 
itself,  would  be  best  met  by  providing  in  each  depart- 
ment a  substantial  course  of  graduate  instruction 
given  three  or  four  times  each  week,  rather  than  a 
half  dozen  specialized  courses  given  once  or  even 
twice  weekly  throughout  the  academic  year.  The  cost 
to  the  University  would  be  less  if  the  German  system 
were  followed,  and  the  educational  advantage  to  the 
graduate  student  would  be  greater.  Our  graduate 
schools  are  resorted  to  by  ambitious  students  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  with  wide  disparity  in 
their  intellectual  equipment  and  previous  training,  and 
the  influence  and  stimulus  that  they  most  need  are 
those  which  would  be  given  by  a  severe  course  in  their 
chosen  field,  in  which  an  introduction  into  the  scien- 
tific survey  of  the  subject  would  be  combined  with 
training  in  scientific  method.  By  alternating  such 
substantial  graduate  courses,  or  by  arranging  them  in 
a  cycle  or  series,  a  given  department  could  always 
have  one  such  course  in  operation.  Such  specialized 
courses  as  were  absolutely  necessary  might  then  be 
added  to  this  foundation  work  of  the  department  and 
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be  given  Jess  frequently  than  now.  At  present  we  are 
suffering,  both  educationally  and  financially,  from  too 
many  highly  specialized  and  minute  courses  of  grad- 
uate instruction.  The  program  of  graduate  study 
announced  by  any  one  of  a  half  dozen  departments 
illustrates  this  point. 

Long-standing  American  educational  practice  has 
made  the  academic  year  from  September  until  June 
The  Tcnn  ^^^  educational  unit.     It  has  been  the 

as  an  Bdnca-  custom  to  admit  College  students  in  Sep- 
tionai  Unit  tember  only  and  to  graduate  them  only 
in  June.  Classes  have  been  organized  and  named  on 
this  basis  and  courses  of  instruction  have  in  most 
cases  been  planned  and  conducted  so  as  to  continue 
throughout  an  entire  academic  year.  In  the  lower 
schools  this  plan  has  long  since  been  given  up  for  one 
which  uses  a  shorter  time-unit  and  which  effects  semi- 
annual promotions  and  instructional  changes.  The 
fact  that  the  public  schools  of  New  York  City  and 
vicinity  had  adopted  a  program  of  instruction 
which  made  it  possible  for  students  to  be  graduated 
in  February  as  well  as  in  June,  and  the  fact  that  many 
of  these  students  look  forward  to  entering  a  college 
or  scientific  school,  led  to  the  adoption  at  Columbia, 
several  years  ago,  of  the  semi-annual  system  of  admis- 
sion. While  this  plan  has  not  been  long  in  operation, 
and  while  the  work  of  the  College  is  not  yet  thoroughly 
adjusted  to  it,  its  advantages  are  plain  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  it  has  come  to  stay.  If  the  high 
school  student  who  is  graduated  in  February  cannot 
at  once  enter  upon  a  college  course,  he  is  likely  to  drift 
away  from  the  influence  of  a  college  education  alto- 
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gether  and  to  enter  upon  some  practical  calling  before 
the  September  entrance  period  comes  around. 

Moreover,  under  existing  conditions,  it  seems  prob- 
able that  for  most  subjects  of  instruction  the  full  year 
tmit  is  neither  educationally  profitable  nor  financially 
economical.  Under  the  operation  of  purely  natural 
forces  and  laws,  there  has  grown  up  in  the  University 
a  tendency  to  shift  to  the  half-year  as  the  educational 
unit,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  tendency 
will  grow  stronger  with  time.  Semi-annual  admis- 
sion and  graduation  of  students  certainly  carry  the 
semi-annual  teaching  unit  with  them  as  a  necessary 
consequence.  It  is  probably  better,  too,  for  the  aver- 
age student  to  devote  himself  with  somewhat  more 
concentration  to  fewer  subjects  than  is  now  the  case. 
It  is  difficult  to  restrain  some  students  from  dipping 
here  and  there  into  eight  or  ten  subjects  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  with  the  result  that  no  one  of  them  is 
thoroughly  understood  or  really  mastered.  By  con- 
fining the  student  to  a  smaller  number  of  subjects  and 
by  giving  him  more  frequent  exercises  in  each,  the 
probability  is  that  his  powers  of  concentration  and  of 
reflection  will  be  strengthened  and  that  better  progress 
will  be  made  in  his  mastery  of  the  subjects  themselves. 

Very  little  positive  legislation  is  needed  to  bring  the 
whole  of  the  work  of  Coliunbia  University  to  the  half- 
year  unit  as  a  basis.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  reason  why 
the  movement  toward  the  half-year  unit  should  be 
assisted  at  the  moment  by  new  l^slation,  but  it  cer- 
tainly should  not  be  impeded,  and  the  future  will  de- 
termine whether  the  tendency  now  so  clearly  under 
way  is  as  sound  as  it  appears  to  be  or  not. 

The  Faculty  of  Philosophy,  after  an  inquiry  insti- 
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tuted  in  response  to  a  resolution  offered  by  the  Villard 
Professor  on  February  14,  1908,  has  expressed  its 
opinion  that  the  instruction  of  graduate  students 
should  be  administered  on  the  basis  of  the  half-year 
as  the  unit,  and  the  University  Council  has,  at  the 
request  of  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy,  undertaken  the 
consideration  of  the  subject. 

During  the  year  the  University  Council  recom- 
mended to  the  Trustees  that  the  existing  statute  as 
Academic  ^^  ^^  periodical  leave  of  absence  of  pro- 

Leave  of  fessors  be  amended  in  order  to  make 

Absence  ^j^^  privileges  of  the  statute  more  widely 

applicable  to  professors  without  independent  means 
who  found  themselves  unable  to  make  the  sacri- 
fice required  to  take,  as  at  present  permitted,  one 
year  in  seven  on  leave  at  a  sacrifice  of  one-half 
of  their  annual  salary.  The  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation made  a  detailed  study  of  the  subject,  and, 
upon  their  recommendation,  an  amendment  to  the 
statutes  was  adopted  by  the  Trustees  on  February  3, 
1908,  which  provides  that  "each  professor  and  adjunct 
professor  shall  be  entitled,  once  in  every  seven  years, 
to  a  leave  of  absence  of  one  year  on  half  pay,  or  to  a 
leave  of  absence  of  one-half  year  on  full  pay;  such 
period  of  absence  to  count  as  service  to  the  University; 
provided,  however,  that  not  more  than  twelve  such 
officers  shall  be  absent  at  any  one  time  and  that  the 
President  shall  adjust  such  leaves  of  absence."  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  statute  as  thus  amended,  it  be- 
comes possible  for  those  officers  who  cannot  live  for 
a  year  upon  half  of  their  present  salaries  to  secure 
eight  months  absence  once  in  seven  years  on  full 
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salary,  because  the  half-year  of  active  service  during 
which  they  are  absent  will  naturally  be  added  to  the 
summer  vacation,  during  which  period  no  service  is 
required  of  them.  Great  satisfaction  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  amended  statute  has  been  expressed 
throughout  the  University. 

Marked  intellectual  stimulus  was  given  to  the  entire 
University  by  the  delivery  during  the  year  of  a  series 
of   twenty-two   non-technical    lectures  xhc 

having  as  their  subjects  the  chief  de-  Non-Technical 
partments   of   study  in  the   fields  of  Lectures 

science,  philosophy  and  art.  The  University  is  under 
obligations  to  the  junior  Professor  of  History,  Mr. 
Shotwell,  and  to  the  Professor  of  Biology,  Mr.  Cramp- 
ton,  both  for  the  suggestion  of  these  lectures  and  for 
the  enthusiastic  and  successful  execution  of  the  plan. 
Mr.  Shotwell  and  Mr.  Crampton  enlisted  the  sym- 
pathy and  support  of  large  numbers  of  their  col- 
leagues, and  the  lectures,  delivered  once  weekly  from 
the  middle  of  October  until  early  April,  were  crowded 
to  the  doors,  a  large  number  of  members  of  the  Fac- 
ulty being  usually  in  attendance.  The  express  pur- 
pose of  these  lectures  was  to  counteract  the  strongly 
particularistic  tendency  of  modern  scholarship,  and 
to  compel  a  representative  of  each  of  several  great 
departments  of  study  to  tell  in  simple  and  non-techni- 
cal language  what  his  field  of  work  was,  what  its 
methods,  and  what  its  main  problems.  The  Uni- 
versity's interest  in  the  course  never  flagged,  and  from 
beginning  to  end  there  was  delivered  a  succession  of 
scientific  and  philosophic  expositions  of  which  any 
university  might  well  be  proud.     Published  by  the 
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Columbia  University  Press,  these  lectures  have  been 
made  available  for  general  circulation  at  a  nominal 
price  and  they  are  being  widely  read  in  Europe  as 
well  as  in  America. 

During  the  year  the  Statutes  of  the  University  were 
amended  in  order  to  establish  the  new  grade  of  Asso- 
Thc  Junior  ciate.  This  action  was  taken  upon  the 
Teaching  recommendation     of     the     University 

Grades  Council,  which  acted  favorably  upon  a 

request  from  the  Faculty  of  Medicine.  The  title  of 
Associate  takes  rank  below  the  grade  of  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor and  above  that  of  Instructor,  It  is  to  be  used 
in  the  case  of  an  officer  of  instruction  appointed  for  a 
term  of  years  or  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Trustees,  who 
is  not  expected  to  devote  the  greater  part  of  his  time 
to  the  service  of  the  University,  but  to  give  statedly  a 
limited  amount  of  instruction  upon  a  special  subject. 
To  such  a  person,  the  titles  commonly  associated  with 
the  subordinate  instruction  of  undergraduates  are  not 
attractive,  and  the  title  of  Lecturer  as  defined  by  the 
Statutes  is  not  appropriate,  because  it  is  specifically 
provided  that  the  service  of  a  Lecturer  is  temporary 
or  discontinuous.  Immediately  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  the  grade  of  Associate,  nominations  to  it  were 
made  not  only  by  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  but  by  other 
faculties  as  well. 

It  is  a  subject  worthy  of  consideration  whether  the 
existing  grade  of  Tutor  might  not  well  be  abolished 
and  the  statutory  compensation  of  Instructors  and 
Assistants  readjusted.  In  particular,  it  should  be 
made  clear  that  an  officer  holding  the  title  of  Assist- 
ant is  not  to  be  assigned  stated  teaching  duties.    In 
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the  laboratory  departments  an  Assistant  is  supposed 
to  be  a  junior  officer  receiving  a  small  stipend,  who 
literally  assists  in  the  work  and  care  of  the  laboratory, 
in  the  preparation  of  apparatus  for  purposes  of  dem- 
onstration, and  in  reading  and  examining  the  records 
of  students'  performances.  Similarly,  in  the  non- 
laboratory  departments,  an  Assistant  should  be  an 
officer  to  perform  subordinate  service  only,  to  read 
and  annotate  the  written  work  of  students  in  the  sev- 
eral courses,  and  at  times  of  emergency  to  give  in- 
struction temporarily,  during  the  absence  or  illness  of 
an  officer  of  higher  rank.  The  growing  tendency  to 
assign  stated  teaching  or  lecturing  duties  to  Assistants 
is  educationally  unwise.  Assistants  are  almost  uni- 
formly men  who  have  but  recently  received  their 
degrees  and  who  should  not  be  entrusted  with  the  diffi- 
cult and  responsible  task  of  giving  a  stated  course  of 
instruction.  As  soon  as  it  is  financially  possible  to  do 
so,  the  annual  stipend  of  Assistants  should  be  increased 
from  $500  to  $750  or  $800,  and  a  larger  amount  of  ser- 
vice should  be  required  of  them  than  now. 

If  the  grades  of  Tutor  and  Instructor  were  united 
under  the  title  of  Instructor,  the  statutory  salary  of 
an  Instructor  might  well  begin  at  $1,000  instead 
of  at  $1,600  as  now,  and  be  increased  annually 
by  the  sum  of  $200  until  a  maximum  salary  of 
$1,800  for  the  grade  is  reached.  This  would  provide 
a  more  reasonable  compensation  and  a  more  speedy 
advancement  in  salary  than  now  for  young  men  of 
scholarship  and  proved  teaching  ability  who  are 
rendering  full  service  and  who  are  likely  to  be  the 
future  professors  and  adjunct  professors  in  our  own 
or  other  colleges  and  universities. 
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One  result  of  value  that  would  follow  from  the 
adoption  of  this  policy  is  that  the  maximiun  salary  of 
an  Instructor  and  the  minimum  salary  of  an  Adjunct 
Professor  would  no  longer  be  the  same,  and,  because 
of  that  fact,  the  temptation  to  take  upon  the  perma- 
nent staff  as  Adjunct  Professors,  Instructors  who 
have  risen  slowly  to  the  maximum  salary  of  their 
grade,  but  who  are  perhaps  not  in  every  case  the  best 
possible  persons  for  appointment  to  Adjunct  Profes- 
sorships, would  be  avoided  and  the  pressure  from  the 
several  departments  to  take  action  of  this  kind  in 
specific  cases  would  be  greatly  lessened.  Under  the 
present  system  a  young  scholar  of  promise  and  capac- 
ity who  begins  service  as  a  Tutor  at  $1,000  and  who 
is  reappointed  annually,  is  six  years  in  passing 
through  the  grade  of  Tutor,  with  an  annual  increase 
of  salary  amounting  to  $100.  If,  on  reaching  the  top 
of  his  grade,  he  is  immediately  advanced  to  an  Instruc- 
torship,  he  is  five  years  more  in  passing  through  that 
grade  until  the  maximum  salary  of  $2,000  is  reached. 
For  a  thoroughly  good  man  and  tested  teacher  this 
period  of  eleven  years  is  too  long  to  remain  below 
the  grade  of  Adjunct  Professor  and  in  receipt  of  a 
salary  of  less  than  $2,000.  If,  as  is  here  suggested, 
the  grade  of  Tutor  should  be  abolished  and  the  com- 
pensation of  Instructors  readjusted,  the  advance  open 
to  a  successful  junior  officer  would  be  much  more  rapid 
than  now,  and  the  responsibility  of  declining  to  recom- 
mend unsuitable  persons  for  continued  reappointment 
at  an  advance  in  compensation  would  rest  squarely 
upon  the  departments  concerned  and  could  be  enforced 
by  the  Trustees. 
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A  form  of  constitution  for  a  Board  of  Student  Rep- 
resentatives has  been  adopted  since  the  last  Annual  Re- 
port, and  such  a  Board  has  been  created  B^^^^^d  of 
on  new  and  important  lines.  For  many  student 
years  past  it  has  not  been  the  custom  at  R«p'«««»***»^«» 
Columbia  to  meet  the  incoming  student  with  a  body  of 
rules  for  the  guidance  of  his  personal  conduct.  Every 
student  is  assumed  to  be  a  gentleman,  is  treated  as 
such,  and  is  expected  to  behave  as  such.  Cases  of  dis- 
cipline have  been  very  rare  and  the  students  have,  in 
almost  every  case,  responded  promptly  and  generously 
to  an  appeal  to  their  better  nature.  Nevertheless,  among 
so  large  a  company  of  students  as  is  gathered  at 
Columbia,  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  small 
body  of  representatives  at  hand  with  whom  the  admin- 
istrative officers  of  the  University  can  discuss  matters 
of  importance  and  immediate  concern  to  the  students 
and  through  whom  the  opinions  and  the  influence  of 
the  students  as  a  body  can  be  expressed  and  exerted. 
Several  years  ago  President  Low  invited  the  presi- 
dents of  each  of  the  four  classes  in  the  College  and  in 
the  Schools  of  Applied  Science,  respectively,  to  act 
as  student  representatives.  Ever  since  that  time,  the 
eight  students  constituting  this  Board  have  served  as 
a  student  committee  of  conference  to  represent  the 
students  in  various  matters  connected  with  the 
ordinary  routine  and  discipline  of  the  University. 
Experience  proved,  however,  that  a  Board  somewhat 
differently  constituted  and  representative  not  only  of 
the  undergraduate  students  in  the  College  and  in 
Applied  Science,  but  of  the  students  in  the  whole 
University,  would  probably  prove  more  effective  and 
would  also  be  able  to  develop  a  continuity  of  policy 
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almost  impossible  for  a  Board  the  entire  persomiel  of 
which  changed  each  year  and  which  was  composed 
wholly  of  ex-officio  members.  Four  years  ago  a  sug- 
gestion to  this  effect  was  made  by  the  President  to 
the  Board  of  Student  Representatives  then  existing, 
and  while  the  su^estion  was  cordially  received,  no  new 
plan  was  formulated.  The  experience  of  each  of  the 
two  succeeding  years  was  similar.  During  the  past 
year,  however,  the  suggestion  of  the  President  has 
been  admirably  acted  upon,  and  the  whole  question  of 
a  Board  of  Student  Representatives  has  been  studied 
with  care  and  a  wise  conclusion  arrived  at.  A  consti- 
tution for  such  a  Board  was  drawn  up  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  existing  Board  of  Student  Representa- 
tives in  consultation,  and  was  ratified  by  the  students 
themselves  in  mass  meeting.  This  constitution  was 
then  scrutinized  by  a  committee  of  Deans  and  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Student  Organiza- 
tions, and,  with  a  few  minor  amendments  acceptable 
to  the  students,  was  approved  by  the  University  Coun- 
cil and  promulgated  by  the  President.  As  a  result, 
there  is  now  in  existence  a  Board  of  Student  Repre- 
sentatives with  definite  powers  and  privileges.  The 
Board  consists  of  nine  members  elected  by  the  students 
under  such  conditions  of  eligibility  as  insures  the 
choice  of  men  who  have  been  some  time  in  residence. 
While  the  Board  as  now  constituted  is  still  new  and 
has  its  reputation  to  make,  yet  the  beginnings  of  its 
activity  have  been  most  auspicious.  That  it  will  rap- 
idly grow  to  be  a  body  of  serious  importance  in  the 
University  and  one  which  can  be  depended  on  to  give 
effective  voice  to  student  opinion  and  student  judg- 
ment and  to  co-operate  actively  and  well  in  all  matters 
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affecting  student  interests,  is  confidently  to  be  ex- 
pected. 

The  educational  value  to  the  students  themselves  of 
having  some  power  of  initiative  and  some  rights  of 
control  in  regard  to  their  own  most  important  inter- 
ests is  very  great.  Moreover,  the  constitution  of  the 
Board  as  adopted  makes  it  certain  that  the  steadying 
power  and  influence  of  the  maturer  students  will 
always  find  expression.  Only  the  happiest  results  are  to 
be  expected  from  this  interesting  and  important  step. 

In  addition  to  the  very  large  sums  appropriated 
directly  by  the  Trustees,  either  from  the  general 
income  of  the  corporation  or  from  the  Aid  to 

income  of  special  funds,  for  the  aid  Students 

and  encouragement  of  deserving  students  of  sound 
scholarship,  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Em- 
ployment for  Students,  first  organized  thirteen 
years  ago,  provides  assistance  of  a  kind  and  to  an 
extent  that  deserves  special  notice.  During  the  past 
academic  year,  students  are  known  to  have  earned 
nearly  $100,000  by  accepting  remunerative  employ- 
ment in  order  to  assist  themselves  to  carry  on  their 
education.  The  report  of  the  Committee  sets  out  in 
detail  how  these  benefits  were  distributed  and  what 
occupations  the  students  were  engaged  in.  The  report 
of  this  Committee  is  an  interesting  commentary  upon 
the  statement  frequently  made  that  the  cost  of  obtain- 
ing an  education  at  Columbia  is  much  in  excess  of  the 
cost  elsewhere.  Now  that  the  Residence  Halls  and  the 
Commons  provide  lodging  and  food  of  excellent  qual- 
ity at  low  rates,  this  statement  is  no  longer  true,  even 
if  it  ever  was  true.    Moreover,  the  opportunities  for 
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employment  in  the  city  of  New  York  are  by  far  more 
numerous  and  far  more  varied  than  they  can  possibly 
be  in  a  smaller  community.  This  explains  why  Colum- 
bia is  resorted  to  in  increasing  nimibers  by  earnest 
and  determined  students  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
who  are  aware  of  the  provisions  made  here  for  their 
assistance,  either  directly  by  scholarships,  fellowships 
and  the  use  of  the  students'  loan  fund,  or  indirectly 
through  the  activities  of  the  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment for  Students. 

During  the  months  of  October  and  November,  1907, 

the  Librarian  of  the  University,  at  the  invitation  of 

the  President,  and  by  his  designation, 

RS>ort"fn^Sr-  ^^^^  ^  ^^*P  *^  England  and  France  for 
tain  Educational  the  purpose  of  observing  and  recording 
Characteristict    certain  educational  practices  and  facts 

France  ""  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  *^^  Faculty  of  Columbia 
College.  In  particular.  Dr.  Canfield 
was  charged  with  the  task  of  studying  the  relations 
existing  between  the  great  public  schools  and  the  uni- 
versities of  England,  in  order  to  throw  what  light  he 
could  upon  the  problems  connected  with  college  admis- 
sion examinations.  He  was  also  requested  to  make 
note  of  the  methods  adopted  both  in  England  and 
France  for  meeting  the  individual  needs  of  students 
of  the  age  and  advancement  of  American  freshmen 
and  sophomores,  in  order  that  the  Faculty  of  Columbia 
College  might  benefit  thereby  so  far  as  possible.  Dr. 
Canfield  executed  his  commission  with  great  ability, 
and  his  admirable  and  comprehensive  report  was 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Faculty  of  Columbia  College 
and  other  members  of  the  University  interested  in  the 
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problems  with  which  it  dealt.  It  has  also  been  much 
in  request  by  administrative  officers  and  members  of 
faculties  in  other  colleges. 

The  rapidly  growing  internationalism  of  education 
is  one  of  the  interesting  phenomena  of  our  times. 
While  each  nation  reflects  in  its  educational  system  its 
own  political  and  social  types  and  ideals,  yet  each  is 
now  willing  to  confess  that  it  has  much  to  learn  by  the 
study  of  the  experience  of  others.  The  interchange 
of  professors,  followed  as  it  has  been  by  the  inter- 
change of  secondary  school-teachers  between  Prussia 
and  the  United  States  and  by  the  visit,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Mr.  Alfred  Mosely,  of  three  hundred  Ameri- 
can school-teachers  to  Great  Britain,  all  testify  to  the 
desire  to  study  foreign  educational  conditions  and  to 
the  usefulness  of  the  results  of  such  study. 

In  the  last  Annual  Report,  the  reconstitution  of  the 
College  Faculty  was  described  and  explained,  and  the 
fact  was  pointed  out  that   since  the  xhc 

broader   College  problems   and   wider  CoUcgc 

College  relationships  at  Columbia  had  Facuitj 

now,  after  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  study  and  dis- 
cussion, been  to  all  intents  and  purposes  settled,  the 
time  had  come  to  undertake  actively  the  intensive 
development  of  College  work  and  the  study  at  close 
quarters  of  the  specifically  College  problems  in  the 
form  in  which  they  now  present  themselves.  At  the 
opening  of  the  academic  year,  a  letter  was  addressed 
by  the  President  to  the  members  of  the  newly  organ- 
ized Faculty  of  Coltunbia  College,  inviting  their  atten- 
tion to  certain  specific  matters  which  appeared  to  need 
first  study  and  then  action.    The  matters  to  which 
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attention  was  called  were  the  relation  of  the  College 
to  the  secondary  schools,  the  unfortunate  results 
which  follow  the  invasion  of  the  College  by  the  lecture 
method  of  teaching,  the  administration  of  the  stated 
mid-year  and  final  examinations,  the  lack  of  adequate 
and  frequent  personal  touch  between  undergraduate 
and  teacher,  the  failure  of  the  Faculty  to  inform  itself 
sufficiently  as  to  the  content  and  method  of  the  several 
courses  prescribed  by  it  for  the  Baccalaureate  degrees, 
and  the  tendency,  through  lack  of  departmental  co- 
operation, to  overload  undergraduate  students,  par- 
ticularly those  in  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years, 
with  tasks  that  they  cannot  possibly  perform. 

The  Faculty,  at  its  first  meeting,  addressed  itself 
vigorously  to  the  consideration  of  these  problems  and 
at  once  adopted  a  plan  for  the  administration  of  the 
mid-year  and  final  examinations,  which  removed  the 
inequalities  in  the  character  of  the  tests  of  the  work 
of  the  students  which  had  hitherto  marked  those  exer- 
cises. The  Faculty  directed  that  the  mid-year  and  final 
examinations  should  thereafter  be  treated  as  the  exam- 
inations for  admission  have  long  been  treated,  not  as  a 
departmental  but  as  a  general  Faculty  concern,  and  that 
they  should  be  held  in  the  University  Gymnasium  under 
the  direction  of  a  supervisor  and  a  suitable  staff  of 
proctors.  The  Faculties  of  Applied  Science  and  of 
Law  took  similar  action,  and  as  a  result  the  mid-year 
and  final  examinations  of  all  students  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Faculties  of  the  College,  of  Applied 
Science,  and  of  Law  were,  during  1907-08,  held  in  the 
University  Gymnasium  under  conditions  satisfactory 
both  to  the  instructors  and  to  the  students,  and  were 
administered  much  more  effectively  than  had  hitherto 
been  possible. 
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During  the  year  a  system  of  academic  advisers  was 
put  in  operation,  by  the  terms  of  which  each  under- 
graduate student  is  assigned  to  the  oversight  and  care 
of  an  officer  of  instruction,  who  becomes  his  guide  and 
friend  as  well  as  his  teacher.  By  frequent  personal 
meetings  and  conferences,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  adviser 
to  keep  himself  closely  informed  of  the  progress  and 
academic  life  of  each  of  the  small  group  of  students 
assigned  to  him  and  to  give  to  such  students  the  coun- 
sel and  direction  which  they  need,  not  only  in  regard 
to  their  studies  but  in  regard  to  all  phases  of  their 
undergraduate  activity  and  life.  Although  the  system 
has  been  but  recently  introduced,  it  is  reported  to  be 
working  satisfactorily  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  it  will  be  successful  in  effecting  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  brought  into  existence. 

A  special  committee  to  consider  the  relations  be- 
tween the  College  and  the  secondary  schools,  and  par- 
ticularly the  criticisms,  favorable  and  unfavorable, 
made  of  the  existing  system  of  examinations  for  ad- 
mission, reported  progress  during  the  year,  but  has 
as  yet  reached  no  conclusions  as  to  the  larger  matters 
committed  to  its  care. 

At  the  January  meeting  of  the  Faculty,  a  special 
committee  appointed  to  report  upon  the  co-ordination 
of  the  College  courses,  submitted  a  long  and  very  im- 
portant report.  The  recommendations  of  this  com- 
mittee were,  after  full  consideration,  adopted  by  the 
Faculty  substantially  as  made,  and  in  accordance 
therewith  a  Committee  on  Instruction  came  into 
existence  with  very  important  duties  and  in  succession 
to  the  hitherto  existing  Committee  on  the  Program 
of  Studies.    The  members  of  this  Committee  on  In- 
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struction  were  immediately  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  during  the  academic  year  they  worked 
laboriously  and  faithfully  at  the  large  task  assigned 
to  them,  with  the  result  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Dean,  with  which  the  President  heartily  concurs,  great 
improvement  was  effected  in  the  work  of  the  College. 

The  College  problem  as  it  now  presents  itself  is  the 
very  simple,  and  yet  the  very  difficult,  one  of  good 
teaching  and  of  establishing  close  personal  relation- 
ships between  teachers  and  the  taught  It  is  increas- 
ingly clear  that  better  teaching  will  be  had  in  Columbia 
College  as  a  body  of  distinctively  collegiate  teachers 
is  built  up  for  the  work  of  the  Freshman  and  Sopho- 
more years.  The  division  of  interest  and  of  labor  be- 
tween undergraduate  and  graduate  instruction  is  too 
great  to  enable  many  men  to  carry  on  both  success- 
fully. In  some  departments  we  have  already  been 
successful  in  developing  strong  undergraduate  teach- 
ers of  professorial  rank.  This  policy  should  be  pur- 
,,sued  and  continued  whenever  and  wherever  possible 
until  the  problem  is  satisfactorily  solved.  The  system 
of  advisers  above  referred  to  meets  in  what  appears 
to  be  a  practical  and  yet  economical  way  the  need  of 
undergraduate  students  for  personal  contact  with 
mature  minds  and  characters.  It  differs  in  many 
points  of  detail  from  the  policies  pursued  at  other 
institutions  to  meet  similar  needs,  but  it  has  a  com- 
mon purpose  with  such  policies. 

The  continued  rapid  growth  of  the  College  is  a 
matter  for  sincere  congratulation,  as  it  indicates  that 
the  educational  policies  carefully  thought  out  and 
persistently  executed  have  commended  themselves 
and    are    commending   themselves    to   parents    and 
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teachers.  The  education  which  Columbia  College 
offers  may  be  said  to  be  old-fashioned  in  the  best  sense 
of  that  word;  nevertheless,  it  is  modern  in  its  spirit, 
its  vigor  and  its  wealth  of  opportunity. 

In  the  report  of  the  Dean  of  the  Law  School  will  be 
found  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  work  of  the 
year,  with  appropriate  reflections  upon  some  of  the 
chief  topics  which  have  interested  the  Law  School  and 
its  Faculty  during  the  period  under  review.  The  Fac- 
ulty of  Law  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  t^^ 
its  abandonment  of  the  policy  which  has  Law 
hitherto  prevailed  of  refusing  recog-  School 
nition  to  the  records  of  work  satisfactorily  per- 
formed at  other  law  schools,  when  such  records  are 
offered  in  evidence  of  fitness  to  be  admitted  to  the 
School  of  Law  with  advanced  standing.  The  policy 
recently  adopted  by  the  Faculty  is  the  wiser  one.  It 
assumes,  as  academic  courtesy  and  comity  require, 
that  the  recorded  values  of  work  done  in  other  law 
schools  of  high  class  are  worthy  of  acceptance  with- 
out question.  If  an  error  has  been  made,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  correct  it  after  the  student  who  wishes 
advanced  standing  has  been  admitted  and  has  been 
under  observation  here  for  a  period  of  time.  It  is 
always  possible  for  a  Faculty  to  decline  to  graduate 
an  unsatisfactory  student.  It  is  of  more  than  doubt- 
ful wisdom  to  assume  that  he  is  unsatisfactory  if  he 
presents  himself  for  admission  with  a  good  record 
elsewhere. 

At  the  proper  time,  the  recommendation  now  before 
the  Trustees  that  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Law  should 
be  instituted  in  connection  with  advanced  work  in  the 
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Schools  of  Law  and  Political  Science  should  be  given 
serious  consideration.  The  high  reputation  which  the 
School  of  Law  has  enjoyed  during  the  half  century  of 
its  existence  can  be  increased  in  but  one  way,  and  that 
is  by  encouraging  productive  legal  scholarship  and 
the  publication  of  the  results  of  advanced  studies  and 
researches  in  the  field  of  private  and  of  public  law. 
We  have,  in  the  case  of  our  non-professional  graduate 
faculties,  an  example  of  what  distinction  the  pursuit 
of  this  policy  may  bring  to  our  University.  Both  the 
Faculties  of  Law  and  of  Political  Science  are  now 
ready  to  co-operate  in  making  provision  for  such  a 
degree  and  for  administering  with  care  whatever  reg- 
ulations may  be  adopted  to  govern  it.  It  should  be 
beyond  question  a  research  degree,  and  following  hard 
upon  its  institution,  there  may  well  be  expected  to 
come  to  Columbia  the  same  class  of  mature  and  well- 
equipped  students  for  work  in  the  field  of  public  and 
private  law,  as  those  who  have  been  resorting  hither 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  past  in  other  fields  where 
their  work  leads  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

On  April  6,  1908,  the  Trustees  approved  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Medical  Faculty,  endorsed  by  the  Uni- 
j^^  varsity  Council,  to  revise  the  require- 

Mcdicai  mcnts   for   admission   to   the   Medical 

School  School  so  that,  from  and  after  July  1, 

1910,  the  minimum  requirement  would  be  the  com- 
pletion of  not  less  than  two  full  years  of  study  in  an 
approved  college  or  scientific  school,  which  course 
must  have  included  instruction  in  the  elements  of 
physics,  in  organic  chemistry,  and  in  biology.  This 
action  may  be  regarded  as  fixing  finally  the  standard 
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of  admission  to  the  Medical  School  at  the  point  which 
the  judgment  of  the  Medical  Faculty  and  that  of  the 
University  at  large  concur  in  believing  to  be  the 
widest  and  best.  For  the  reasons  which  are  stated 
elsewhere  in  this  report  (page  47),  the  Medical  Fac- 
ulty declined  to  accede  to  the  suggestion  that  gradua- 
tion from  a  college  or  scientific  school  should  be 
required  of  intending  students  of  medicine,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  were  unwilling  longer  to  accept 
students  who  are  wholly  without  college  training  and 
who  offer  themselves  immediately  after  graduation 
from  a  secondary  school.  The  American  Medical  As- 
sociation has  recommended  in  the  strongest  terms  the 
adoption  of  this  standard  of  admission  to  medical 
schools.  Twenty- four  medical  schools  have  announced 
that  after  1910  they  will  require  not  less  than  two 
years  of  college  work  for  admission,  and  thirty-three 
other  schools  have  made  known  their  intention  to  re- 
quire at  least  one  year  of  such  work.  Several  States 
already,  by  law,  demand  that  candidates  for  the  license 
to  practice  medicine  must  have  had  not  less  than  two 
years  of  work  in  a  college  or  scientific  school  before 
beginning  the  study  of  medicine.  Other  States  seem 
likely  to  follow  this  example.  By  giving  two  years' 
notice  of  the  change,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  impo- 
sition of  the  new  standard  will  aflFect  seriously, 
if  at  all,  the  number  of  students  in  the  Medical 
School.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  the  prestige  of  the 
School  and  the  increasing  excellence  of  its  instruction 
and  clinical  facilities  will  attract  a  larger  number  of 
students  than  heretofore. 

For  more  than  five  years  past,  the  President  and 
Trustees  have  devoted  a  large  amount  of  attention  to 
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the  needs  of  the  Medical  School  and  have  done  all  in 
their  power  to  uphold  the  hands  of  the  Faculty  in  their 
policies  and  to  provide  them  with  additional  means 
for  carrying  on  their  work.  In  a  report  to  the  Trus- 
tees submitted  January  5,  1903,  the  Committee  on 
Education  pointed  out  what  steps  would  have  to  \^ 
taken  to  put  the  Medical  School  upon  a  thoroughly 
satisfactory  basis  as  a  member  of  the  University.  The 
policies  outlined  in  that  report  were  the  following: 

1.  Raising  the  standard  of  admission  to  a  point 
where  the  medical  student  will  have  had  not  less  than 
two  years  of  college  training,  such  training  to  include 
an  elementary  knowledge  of  physics,  chemistry  and 
general  biology. 

2.  Reconstructing  the  medical  school  curriculum  so 
as  (a)  to  provide  for  adequate  laboratory  instruction 
and  section  teaching  for  all  students  to  an  extent  that 
will  make  outside  classes  or  "quizzes"  wholly  unneces- 
sary, and  (&)  to  make  a  just  allotment  of  time  to  the 
laboratory  subjects — i.e.,  anatomy,  physiology,  pathol- 
ogy, physiological  chemistry  and  pharmacology — to 
medicine  and  surgery,  and  to  the  special  clinical  de- 
partments. This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  con- 
certed faculty  action  taken  in  pursuance  of  certain 
definite  principles,  as  a  substitute  for  the  policy 
whereby  each  department  in  effect  fixes  the  amount 
and  disposition  of  the  time  at  its  disposal. 

3.  Completing  the  equipment  of  the  laboratories  of 
anatomy,  physiology,  pathology  and  physiological 
chemistry,  and  installing  laboratories  of  pharmacol- 
ogy and  toxicology,  and  adding  instruction  in  public 
health  and  sanitation,  the  history  of  medicine  and 
allied  topics. 

4.  Providing  for  a  university  hospital,  or  a  hospital 
under  university  control,  where  the  clinical  teaching 
may  be  carried  on  under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 

5.  Recognizing  the  fact  that  a  distinction  should  be 
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drawn  between  the  salaries  paid  to  those  professors 
who  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  work  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  those  who  combine  private  practice  with 
clinical  teaching  or  didactic  lecturing.  In  an  ideal 
system  it  might  well  be  that  all  professors  in  the  med- 
ical school  would  give  their  entire  time  to  university 
duties,  to  hospital  work,  and  to  research. 

6.  Increasing  the  salaries  of  junior  officers  so  that 
a  larger  number  of  them  may  be  asked  to  devote  their 
entire  time  to  the  university  work  of  teaching  and 
research. 

7.  Constituting  the  Faculty  as  all  other  university 
Faculties  are  constituted,  with  no  special  privileges 
assigned  to  the  incumbents  of  the  seven  traditional 
chairs. 

8.  Inculcating  the  spirit  of  research  in  every  de- 
partment and  developing  methods  of  comparative 
study. 

9.  Offering  facilities  for  graduate  courses  one  or 
two  years  in  length  and  for  larger  opportunities  to 
become  thoroughly  competent  in  special  branches  of 
medicine  and  surgery. 

So  far  as  funds  have  been  available,  steady  prog- 
ress has  been  made  toward  carrying  out  'this  com- 
prehensive program.  The  action  above  mentioned 
makes  final  and  satisfactory  provision  for  the  first  of 
the  enumerated  items.  The  Faculty  have  themselves 
made  large  progress  in  dealing  with  the  second  of  the 
items  named,  although  much  remains  yet  to  be  done. 
So  far  as  the  remaining  elements  of  the  program 
have  not  been  accomplished,  it  is  only  because  funds 
have  not  been  at  hand  for  the  purpose. 

The  provision  of  a  suitable  University  hospital, 
or  a  hospital  under  University  control  where  the 
clinical  teaching  may  be  carried  on  under  the  most 
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favorable  conditions,  remains  to-day,  as  it  has 
been  for  some  time  past,  the  Medical  School's  chief 
need.  Such  a  University  hospital  need  not  be 
large,  but  it  should  be  modern  and  thoroughly 
well  equipped.  It  should  be  provided  with  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  medical  and  surgical  beds  to  enable 
the  professors  of  medicine  and  surgery  to  give 
adequate  clinical  facilities  to  their  students.  Its  path- 
ological equipment  should  be  the  best  possible.  In 
the  case  of  Columbia  University,  such  a  hospital  need 
not  include  an  obstetrical  ward  or  an  out-patient  de- 
partment. The  Sloane  Maternity  Hospital  and  the 
Vanderbilt  Clinic  make  provision  for  both  of  these 
needs.  A  University  hospital  under  complete  control 
of  the  Trustees  and  Medical  Faculty,  suitably  en- 
dowed, is  the  most  useful  and  productive  gift  that 
generosity  can  now  make  to  the  cause  of  medical  edu- 
cation and  the  advance  of  medical  science  in  the  city 
of  New  York, 

The  Summer  Session  of  the  University  has  now 
been  in  existence  for  nine  years,  and  a  constantly 
Summer  increasing    measure    of    success    has 

Sessiofn  crowned  the  steady  pursuance  of  the 

policy  adopted  at  the  outset  for  its  guidance.  The 
Summer  Session  at  Columbia  is  not,  as  in  some  other 
institutions,  an  ordered  series  of  general  lectures  on 
matters  of  literary  and  scientific  interest,  but  it  is  an 
organic  part  of  the  University's  work,  and  a  highly 
useful  part.  The  attendance  at  the  Summer  Session 
has  now  reached  the  extraordinary  total  of  1,532,  no 
fewer  than  669  of  whom  were  matriculated  students. 
This  means  that  nearly  700  students  are  using  the 
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Opportunities  afforded  by  the  Summer  Session  in 
connection  with  stated  work  for  a  degree  or  diploma 
in  teaching  and  that  they  have  already  satisfied  the 
requirements  of  the  faculty  concerned  for  candidacy 
for  such  degree  or  diploma.  The  students  at  the 
Summer  Session  are,  as  a  rule,  more  mature  than 
the  students  in  residence  during  the  winter  and 
spring  terms  and  they  carry  on  their  work  on  a  differ- 
ent plan.  Instead  of  pursuing  the  study  of  six,  eight, 
or  even  ten  subjects  once,  twice  or  three  times  a  week 
for  thirty-two  weeks,  they  carry  on  the  study  of  but 
two  or,  at  most,  three  subjects  daily  for  six  weeks. 
This  intensive  method  of  study,  while  doubtless  not 
available  for  general  adoption  during  the  winter  and 
spring  terms,  has  manifest  advantages  of  its  own,  and 
it  is  well  that  the  University  should  provide  these 
advantages  for  those  who  are  able  to  avail  themselves 
of  them  and  to  profit  by  them.  Further,  it  is  of  edu- 
cational interest  and  importance  to  the  University  to 
be  able  to  compare  and  contrast  the  effects  of  the  two 
methods  of  giving  instruction  in  the  same  subjects 
and  to  similar  students,  which  it  carries  on  side  by 
side. 

Moreover,  at  the  Summer  Session,  both  the  teaching 
staff  and  the  students  represent  the  unity  of  the  Uni- 
versity. For  the  time  being,  faculty,  school  and  col- 
lege divisions  disappear,  and,  regardless  of  their  ulti- 
mate destination  in  the  matter  of  degrees  and  diplo- 
mas in  teaching,  the  students  are  a  single  body  of 
university  students  and  the  instructors  a  single  body 
of  university  teachers.  The  admirable  effect  of  this 
Summer  Session  experience  upon  the  life  of  the  entire 
University  is  easy  to  mark. 
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The  Summer  Session  has  also  been  able  to  do 
what  the  Faculties  have  found  it  very  difficult  to 
accomplish  during  the  winter  and  spring  terms, 
and  that  is  to  surround  the  students  with  the 
instrumentalities  and  influences  of  culture  and 
refinement  other  than  those  to  be  found  in  books  and 
in  the  ordinary  academic  associations.  The  Summer 
Session  has  made  large  and  effective  use  of  the  fine 
arts,  including  music  and  the  study  of  the  history  and 
interpretation  of  art,  to  broaden  as  well  as  to  refine 
the  students  who  are  then  in  residence.  The  organ 
recitals,  the  string  concerts,  and  the  lectures  on  the 
history  of  painting  and  sculpture,  have  all  been  largely 
attended,  and  the  testimony  to  their  value  is  emphatic 
and  well-nigh  universal. 

In  my  judgment,  the  use  of  the  academic  year  now 
made  at  Columbia  University  is  that  b?st  suited  to  its 
environment  and  conditions.  The  division  of  the  aca- 
demic year  into  four  terms  of  equal  length  would,  it 
now  seems  clear,  not  be  the  best  policy  for  Columbia 
to  pursue  either  from  the  standpoint  of  the  teaching 
staff  or  from  that  of  the  students.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  close  the  University  buildings  entirely  from  the 
middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  September  would  be 
to  waste  a  valuable  and  much-desired  educational 
opportunity.  By  establishing  the  Summer  Session  and 
so  fixing  its  dates  of  beginning  and  closing  as  to  afford 
a  substantial  holiday  for  those  who  participate  in  it, 
between  Commencement  and  its  opening  and  between 
its  closing  and  the  beginning  of  the  next  academic  year, 
the  best  possible  use  of  our  resources  appears  to  be 
made.  On  these  terms  and  conditions,  we  are  able  to 
secure  the  presence  at  the  Summer  Session  of  many 
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officers  from  other  institutions  of  learning,  whom  we 
are  glad  to  have  as  colleagues.  We  are  also  able  to 
assign  members  of  our  own  teaching  staff  to  Summer 
Session  duty  without  depriving  them  of  all  opporttmity 
for  rest  and  recreation.  A  like  advantage  is  secured 
for  those  ambitious  students  who,  if  permitted,  would 
pursue  their  course  uninterruptedly  and  unremittingly, 
regardless  of  either  physical  or  intellectual  injury. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  scope  of  the  Summer 
Session  conducted  on  its  present  lines  should  not  be 
gradually  extended  so  as  to  include  all  parts  of  the 
University's  work.  The  several  Faculties  have  satis- 
fied themselves,  after  years  of  experience,  of  the  value 
of  Summer  Session  work,  and  they  have  agreed  in  giv- 
ing it  a  fixed  scale  of  value  in  determining  the  qualifi- 
cations of  candidates  for  degrees  and  diplomas  in  teach- 
ing. The  policy  of  the  University  should  be  to  maintain 
and  strengthen  the  Summer  Session  as  at  present  organ- 
ized, to  widen  its  scope  as  opportunity  permits,  and 
to  gain,  both  for  the  University  and  for  the  public, 
the  very  distinct  advantages  which  are  seen  to  flow 
from  it. 

Naturally,  the  Summer  Session  has  not  succeeded 
in  so  marked  a  degree  without  painstaking  effort 
and  careful  attention  to  detail  on  the  part  of 
those  charged  with  its  oversight.  The  University 
owes  a  special  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Administrative 
Board  of  the  Summer  Session,  to  the  Director,  and 
to  all  those  who,  either  as  teachers  or  as  adminis- 
trative officers,  have  co-operated  with  them  so  ear- 
nestly and  so  unselfishly  to  make  it  an  unqualified 
educational  success. 

The  desire  recorded  by  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
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Law  in  his  report  to  have  instruction  in  law  given  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  may,  in  my  judgment,  most 
wisely  and  most  speedily  be  met  by  including  legal  sub- 
jects in  the  list  of  those  covered  by  the  work  of  the' 
Summer  Session  as  now  organized. 

The  work  of  Extension  Teaching  continues  to  grow, 
and  as  it  grows  it  becomes  increasingly  useful.  As 
Extension  first  Organized   in   England   and   also 

Teaching  [^  ^his  country,  University  Extension 

Teaching  had  its  origin  in  a  desire  to  spread  uni- 
versity influence  and  university  instruction  over  a 
wider  area.  It  has  now  taken  on  the  form  of  serious 
and  systematic  instructional  work  under  the  guidance 
of  the  most  skilled  university  teachers  and  their  associ- 
ates. The  time  is  at  hand  when  more  consideration 
must  be  given  to  work  done  by  students  in  Extension 
Teaching.  It  must  at  once  be  admitted  that  no  amount 
of  teaching  of  this  kind  can  ever  take  the  place,  from 
the  standpoint  of  educational  value  and  educational 
influence,  of  work  carried  on  in  academic  residence 
with  no  distracting  influences  and  no  division  of  intel- 
lectual allegiance  or  interest.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
solid  character  of  the  instruction  given,  the  maturity 
of  most  of  the  students,  the  persistence  with  which 
they  continue  the  work  over  a  period  of  years,  as  well 
as  the  systematic  ordering  of  the  courses  and  their 
careful  oversight  by  the  Administrative  Board  and 
the  Director,  all  point  to  the  fact  that  academic  credit 
should  be  given,  to  an  extent  yet  to  be  determined,  to 
students  who  successfully  complete  a  series  of  courses 
of  instruction  taken  in  this  way.  No  person  may 
obtain  a  Columbia  degree  who  has  not  been  in  resi- 
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dence  in  some  part  of  the  University  for  at  least  one 
academic  year.  The  question  may  now  fairly  be  raised 
as  to  whether  the  completion  of  some  stipulated 
amount  of  work  in  Extension  Teaching  ought  not  to 
enable  the  student  to  be  able  to  enter  upon  academic 
residence  at  a  point  where  he  might  in  due  time  qualify 
himself  for  graduation  from  some  school  or  depart- 
ment of  the  University.  It  is  certainly  not  wise,  nor 
is  it  fair,  to  treat  students  in  Extension  Teaching  as  if 
they  were  merely  in  casual  attendance  upon  courses  of 
popular  lectures.  Extension  Teaching  has  long  since, 
particularly  here  at  Columbia,  outgrown  that  stage  of 
its  development. 

During  the  year  the  Dean  of  Barnard  College  ten- 
dered her  resignation  and  retired  from  the  office  which 
she  had  held  for  seven  years  to  under-  Barnard 

take  the  direction  of  public  and  educa-  CoUcgc 

tional  work  in  another  field.  During  her  incumbency 
of  the  office  of  Dean,  Miss  Gill  had  devoted  herself  to 
the  discharge  of  its  duties  with  great  energy  and  zeal 
and  she  had  had  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  a  steady 
and  noteworthy  growth  of  the  College,  both  in  re- 
sources and  in  student  attendance.  The  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Trustees  at  the  time  of  the  acceptance 
of  Miss  Gill's  resignation  record  appropriately  their 
appreciation  of  the  work  for  Barnard  College  which 
Miss  Gill  had  accomplished.  Pending  the  selection  of  a 
new  Dean,  Professor  William  T.  Brewster,  of  the  De- 
partment of  English,  has  discharged  the  duties  of  the 
post  with  marked  ability  and  success  as  Acting  Dean. 

Brooks  Hall  has  been  open  for  the  first  time  and 
has  provided  as  delightful  a  college  residence  build- 
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ing  for  women  as  is  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
country.  As  the  Acting  Dean  points  out  in  his  report, 
the  beneficial  results  of  Brooks  Hall,  both  to  the 
scholarship  and  to  the  social  life  of  the  students  of 
Barnard  College,  are  difficult  to  overestimate. 

The  Faculty  has  undertaken  with  admirable  unanim- 
ity the  careful  study  of  the  details  of  the  work  en- 
trusted to  it,  in  order  to  ascertain  in  what  respects 
it  may  be  improved  and  strengthened  and  in  what 
particulars  the  plans  heretofore  adopted  may  need 
revision.  A  periodical  searching  of  the  heart  by  a 
college  Faculty,  even  if  no  important  positive  recom- 
mendations ensue,  is  a  most  desirable  exercise,  and  it 
may  be  assumed  that  the  results  of  this  process  on  the 
part  of  the  Faculty  of  Barnard  College  will  be  as 
fortunate  as  they  have  been  in  the  case  of  the  Faculty 
of  Columbia  College. 

By  the  death  of  Miss  Emily  O.  Gibbes,  of  Newport, 
R.  I.,  Barnard  College  came  into  possession  during 
the  year  of  a  bequest  whose  estimated  value  is  in  ex- 
cess of  $450,000.  The  larger  portion  of  the  income 
of  this  sum,  which  has  been  set  apart  by  the  Trustees 
as  an  addition  to  the  general  endowment  of  the  Col- 
lege, is  immediately  available  and  will  lighten  consid- 
erably the  annual  burdens  which  have  rested  upon 
the  Trustees  for  some  years  past.  Barnard  College 
was  never  in  so  fortunate  a  position,  either  before  the 
public  or  in  respect  to  the  prosecution  of  its  own  par- 
ticular work,  as  now.  Its  problems  are  those  of  the 
collegiate  education  of  women  in  the  environment  of 
a  great  city  and  in  association  with  a  great  university. 
These  problems  are  peculiar  to  Barnard  College.  They 
have  only  a  superficial  resemblance  to  those  which 
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confront  the  authorities  of  separate  colleges  for 
women  situated  in  rural  or  suburban  communities.  The 
Faculty  of  Barnard  College  is  awake  to  these  facts 
and  to  these  distinctions  and  is  bending  its  energies, 
with  high  intelligence,  to  the  solution  in  the  most  satis- 
factory fashion  of  its  own  particular  problems. 

The  year  at  Teachers  College  has  been  one  of  steady 
progress.  The  aim  of  the  College  is  more  clearly 
understood  each  year,  and  it  is  no  longer  Teachen 

likened  either  to  a  normal  school  on  the  CoUcgc 

one  hand  or  to  a  technical  school  on  the  other.  It  has 
steadily  pursued  the  path  marked  out  for  it  in  the 
beginning,  of  treating  education  as  a  unit  resting  on  a 
philosophic  foundation.  That  foundation  has  in  it 
elements  psychological,  elements  economic,  elements 
historical,  and  elements  philosophical,  in  the  narrower 
sense  of  that  word.  To  each  and  all  of  these  Teachers 
College  devotes  itself  impartially,  and  it  presents  to 
the  University  of  which  it  is  a  part  and  to  the  public 
a  conception  and  a  treatment  of  education  that,  after 
all  these  years,  remain  unique.  The  work  of  Teachers 
College  is  the  model  upon  which  reformers  in  educa- 
tion all  over  the  world  shape  their  proposals.  It  is 
constantly  visited  by  educators  and  educationists  of 
rank  and  distinction  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Its 
graduates  are  to  be  found  in  schools  and  colleges  of 
every  class  and  every  type  in  foreign  lands,  as  well  as 
in  each  of  the  United  States.  Such  an  achievement 
would  not  have  been  possible,  either  in  so  short  a  time 
or  in  any  time,  outside  of  and  away  from  a  university. 
That  association  has  given  dignity  and  significance  to 
the  theoretical  side  of  the  teachers'  preparation  and 
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added  importance  to  its  practical  side,  and  has  been 
the  means  of  attracting  a  high  type  of  student,  who 
would  not  have  resorted  to  a  separate  school  for  the 
study  of  education.     " 

Teachers  College  is  not  only  a  pioneer  in  the  general 
field  of  education,  but  more  particularly  in  the  shaping 
of  the  elements  of  an  industrial  civilization  to  educa- 
tional purposes  and  ends.  The  manual  arts  have,  in 
many  of  their  forms,  long  been  educationally  well 
organized  at  Teachers  College.  The  splendid  pro- 
vision for  the  work  in  domestic  science  and  art  will 
lead  to  marked  progress  in  that  important  field,  and, 
in  particular,  it  will  offer  to  graduates  of  women's 
colleges  a  new  opportunity  for  scholarly  exercise  and 
for  practical  usefulness. 

At  the  close  of  the  academic  year.  Professor 
Charles  R.  Richards,  for  ten  years  an  influential  mem- 
ber of  the  Faculty,  retired  from  the  Macy  Professor- 
ship of  Manual  Training  to  take  chief  direction  of 
the  educational  work  of  the  Cooper  Union.  Professor 
Richards  has  been  a  loyal  and  devoted  member  of  the 
College  and  of  the  University,  and  he  has  been,  in  a 
peculiar  sense,  also  a  pioneer  in  his  chosen  field  of 
work.  He  carries  with  him  to  a  new  and  important 
post  the  good  will  and  best  wishes  of  the  entire  Uni- 
versity. It  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  while  he  goes 
to  a  new  field  of  duty,  that  field  is  not  far  removed 
from  his  old  associations. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Annual  Report,  the 
losses  sustained  by  the  University  through  death  have 
been  many  and  severe.  On  April  29,  1908,  the  Rev- 
erend Dr.  Morgan  Dix,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church, 
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senior  in  service  of  the  Trustees  of  the  University, 
died  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age.  Dr.  Dix  was 
graduated  from  Columbia  College  in  the  Deaths  of 

Class  of  1848  and  was  chosen  a  member  University 

of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  1862.    Dur-  ^®^*^ 

ing  the  larger  part  of  the  forty-six  years  that  followed. 
Dr.  Dix  was  a  most  active  and  influential  member 
of  the  governing  board.  He  constantly  served  on  im- 
portant committees,  was  often  their  chairman,  and  is 
the  author  of  many  important  reports  dealing  with 
the  development  of  the  educational  work  of  the  Col- 
lie and  the  University.  In  his  death  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  America  has  lost  a  clergyman 
whose  practical  judgment  and  serene  scholarship  were 
united  with  a  deep  and  sincere  piety.  The  city  of  New 
York  has  lost  one  of  its  most  eminent  citizens  and 
Columbia  University  is  deprived  of  a  beloved  and  hon- 
ored son,  as  well  as  of  a  proud  ornament. 

The  Right  Reverend  Henry  Codman  Potter,  Bishop 
of  New  York,  a  Trustee  since  1887,  died  on  July  21, 
1908,  aged  seventy- four  years.  Bishop  Potter  had  so 
long  been  a  familiar  and  dominating  figure  in  the  life 
of  New  York  that  it  is  difficult  to  think  of  him  as 
having  passed  away.  In  the  life  and  work  of  the  Uni- 
versity he  took  a  strong  interest,  and  both  by  his  per- 
sonal co-operation  and  by  his  wise  and  generous 
cotmsel,  he  contributed  constantly  to  its  prosperity 
and  advancement. 

Franklin  Butler  Lord,  a  graduate  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege in  the  Class  of  1870,  and  a  Trustee  of  Barnard 
College,  died  on  January  27,  1908,  aged  fifty-seven 
years.  Mr.  Lord  had  served  on  the  governing  board 
of  Barnard  Collie  for  eight  years  and  had  brought 
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to  his  work  conspicuous  ability  and  willingness  to 
serve,  and  a  clear  conception  of  both  the  practical  and 
the  spiritual  aspects  of  education.  The  gentleness 
and  charm  of  his  character,  united  with  rare  intel- 
lectual and  professional  ability,  gave  a  unique  power 
to  his  personality. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  President 
of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  and  a  member  of 
the  University  Council,  died  after  a  serious  surgical 
operation  on  March  25,  1908.  Dr.  Hall  held  a  unique 
place  in  the  religious  and  theological  life  of  the  United 
States.  His  position  as  administrative  head  of  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary  brought  him  large  op- 
portunity and  grave  responsibility.  The  opportunity 
he  used  to  the  best  advantage  for  the  service  of  God 
and  man,  and  the  responsibility  he  bore  with  gentle- 
ness and  strength.  In  the  service  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity he  was  devoted  and  faithful,  and  in  solving 
the  important  questions  relating  to  the  proper  place 
of  theological  studies  in  our  University  system  his 
powerful  aid  and  leadership  will  be  sorely  missed. 

John  Ordronaux,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Emeritus  Professor 
of  Medical  Jurisprudence  since  1897,  died  on  Janu- 
ary 20,  1908,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age. 
Dr.  Ordronaux  served  on  the  teaching  staff  of  the 
School  of  Law  from  1860  until  his  retirement  in  1897, 
and  was  a  leading  authority  and  writer  on  the  subject 
of  medical  jurisprudence. 

Under  circumstances  of  great  sadness,  Lucien  M. 
Underwood,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Torrey  Professor  of  Bot- 
any, died  at  his  home  in  Redding,  Conn.,  on  Novem- 
ber 16,  1907.  Professor  Underwood's  place  as  one 
of  the  leading  botanical  scholars  of  the  country  was 
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secure.  Since  his  appointment  to  the  Chair  of  Botany 
in  Columbia  University  in  1896,  he  had  devoted  him- 
self with  single-minded  devotion  to  research  in  his 
chosen  field.  His  work  was  attended  by  marked  success 
and  greeted  with  signal  honor.  In  more  than  one  field 
of  botanical  scholarship  his  work  was  that  of  a  pio- 
neer, and  the  simplicity  of  his  nature,  together  with 
the  genuineness  of  his  scientific  interest,  won  for 
him  the  warm  friendship  of  his  students  and  asso- 
ciates. 

On  June  26,  1908,  Maximilian  K.  Kress,  A.M.,  Ad- 
junct Professor  of  Architecture,  died  suddenly  at  his 
home  in  this  city.  For  nearly  twenty  years  Professor 
Kress  had  done  important  and  valuable  work  in  the 
Department  of  Ardiitecture,  with  the  whole  history 
of  which  he  was  closely  associated. 

Owing  to  a  painful  accident,  Carleton  P.  Flint, 
M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery,  died  at  Seabright,  N.  J., 
on  July  25, 1908.  Dr.  Flint  had  served  the  University 
for  eight  years,  first  as  Assistant  Demonstrator  of 
Anatomy,  and  later  as  Instructor  in  Surgery,  and  his 
scientific  knowledge  and  professional  skill  were  both 
of  a  high  order. 

On  September  13,  1907,  Francis  H.  Markoe,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery,  died  at  his  home  in 
New  York,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age.  For 
many  years  Dr.  Markoe  had  occupied  a  leading  posi- 
tion among  the  physicians  of  New  York  and  his  pro- 
fessional advice  was  eagerly  sought  and  highly  valued. 
He  had  served  the  University,  first  as  Clinical  Lec- 
turer and  Instructor  in  Surgery  and  later  as  Professor 
of  Clinical  Surgery,  for  twenty  years. 
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Perhaps  the  most  important,  certainly  a  most  sig- 
nificant, development  in  higher  education  is  the  adop- 
Xh^  tion  by  institutions  in  all  parts  of  the 

Combined  country  of  the  principle  of  the  combined 

^""*  college  and  professional  school  course. 

This  combined  course,  which,  because  of  its  origin 
here  in  1891,  is  popularly  known  as  the  Columbia  plan, 
is  the  natural  result,  first,  of  agitation  to  secure  a 
satisfactory  foundation  for  professional  school  work, 
and,  second,  of  the  changes  which  have  come  in  the 
work  of  the  American  college  due  to  increasing  the 
requirements  of  admission,  advancing  the  average  age 
of  the  student,  and  substituting  a  broadly  elective  for 
a  largely  prescribed  program  of  college  study. 

Two  alternatives,  and  only  two,  are  open  to  those 
who  resist  the  introduction  of  the  combined  course. 
The  first  alternative  is  to  base  the  work  of  the  pro- 
fessional school  upon  graduation  from  a  secondary 
school  and  so  to  eliminate  the  collie  altogether.  Quite 
apart  from  the  fact  that  to  pursue  this  policy  is  to 
make  a  most  damaging  attack  upon  the  American  col- 
lege and  the  liberal  training  for  which  it  stands,  it 
would  result  in  the  future,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  in 
filling  the  professional  schools  of  law,  medicine  and 
engineering  with  a  body  of  unprepared  and  untrained 
students.  As  has  been  pointed  out  in  preceding 
Annual  Reports,  the  importance  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions to  the  community  and  the  satisfactory  and  ade- 
quate carrying  forward  of  their  work  require  that  the 
men  who  follow  them  shall  have  had  more  than  the 
meagre  general  training  afforded  by  a  secondary 
school.  This  fact  is  now  so  generally  recognized  that 
no  additional  argument  in  its  support  is  needed. 
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A  second  alternative  open  to  those  who  offer  ob- 
jection to  the  combined  course  is  to  exclude  from  the 
professional  school  all  students  who  have  not  been 
graduated  from  a  college  or  scientific  school  with  a 
baccalaureate  degree.  On  the  surface,  the  adoption 
of  this  policy  appears  to  offer  support  and  strength  to 
the  work  of  the  college  and  to  raise  the  standard  of 
professional  education  to  a  desirable  point.  In  point 
of  fact,  however,  this  policy  would,  if  generally 
adopted,  operate  in  a  precisely  contrary  fashion. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  first,  that  the  possession  of  a 
baccalaureate  degree  from  an  American  college  or 
scientific  school  may  m^an  something,  anything,  or 
nothing.  Holders  of  many  baccalaureate  degrees  are 
admitted  gladly  to  the  graduate  schools  of  Columbia 
University  without  question;  holders  of  other  bacca- 
laureate d^jees,  however,  when  they  present  them- 
selves, are  required  to  raster  in  the  Junior  or 
even  in  the  Sophomore  class.  In  other  words,  to 
require  the  possession  of  the  baccalaureate  degree 
for  admission  to  a  professional  school  is  to  fix 
a  merely  nominal  standard  and  not  a  real  one. 
Moreover,  under  existing  conditions,  the  adoption  of 
this  policy  not  only  postpones  to  an  unduly  late  period 
the  entrance  of  the  student  upon  the  study  of  his  pro- 
fession, but  it  does  him  positive  intellectual  damage 
by  compelling  him  to  waste  his  time,  relatively  speak- 
ing, in  studies  which,  having  certainly  no  greater  edu- 
cational value  than  those  which  relate  to  his  profes- 
sion, are  without  any  bearing,  direct  or  indirect,  upon 
his  life  work.  It  is  useless  to  urge  the  contrary  in  the 
name  of  culture,  for  to  do  so  is  to  assume  an  untenable 
position.     Speaking  of  another  aspect  of  education. 
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the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  State  of  New 
York,  in  a  striking  address  delivered  before  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in 
June  last,  used  words  which  are  entirely  applicable  to 
this  contention:  "Culture  worth  seeking,"  said  Dr. 
Draper,  "in  or  out  of  the  schools,  must  come  from 
labor  upon  things  worth  doing,  and  from  the  influence 
of  the  power  to  do  and  the  pleasure  of  real  accom- 
plishment upon  the  soul  of  the  one  who  does."  Culture 
will  not  be  advanced  by  keeping  a  young  man  of  from 
twenty  to  twenty-two  years  of  age  marking  time  in 
the  unlimited  field  of  elective  studies,  when  he  is  ready, 
willing  and  able  to  devote  himself  assiduously  to  the 
studies  that  lead  to  the  work  of  his  future  profession. 

If,  as  was  once  the  case,  young  men  entered  college 
at  sixteen  and  were  graduated  at  twenty  years  of  age, 
and  if,  as  then,  the  program  of  study  were  carefully 
ordered  and  substantially  prescribl!d,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  speak  of  a  baccalaureate  degree  as  a  thing 
having  some  definiteness  of  content,  and  a  strong 
argument  might  be  made  for  requiring  its  possession 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  entering  upon  the  study 
of  law,  medicine  or  engineering.  But  conditions  have 
changed.  Students  are  beginning  their  college  life  at 
almost  or  quite  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  they  are 
being  graduated  at  about  twenty-two.  The  program 
of  studies  has  everywhere  been  altered  so  that,  for 
the  large  majority  of  students,  the  work  of  the  Junior 
and  Senior  years  is  wholly  or  largely  elective.  What 
possible  argument  can  be  advanced  why,  the  pre- 
scribed work  of  the  college  course  having  been  com- 
pleted, the  general  studies  of  the  Freshman  and  Sopho- 
more years  having  been  accomplished,  and  an  untram- 
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meled  choice  of  subjects  being  offered,  the  student 
should  not  be  permitted  to  choose  those  studies  which 
lead  to  his  life  work?  At  nineteen  or  twenty  years 
of  age  he  is  then  at  precisely  the  point  when,  psycho- 
logically, he  is  best  fitted  to  begin  his  professional 
studies  and  to  accomplish  most  in  them.  The  type 
of  student  who,  from  choice,  wishes  to  carry  on 
his  general  literary  or  scientific  studies  to  a  farther 
point  before  entering  on  the  study  of  a  profession  is 
always  at  liberty  to  do  so,  and  such  an  one  should  be 
encouraged  to  do  so.  But  to  deny  to  the  student  who 
is  ready  and  willing  to  begin  professional  study  at  the 
close  of  his  Sophomore  or  Junior  year  the  opportunity 
that  he  craves,  is  not  to  elevate  the  standard  of  profes- 
sional education,  but  to  distort  it.  It  is  to  play  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  would  base  the  professional  school 
work  squarely  upon  graduation  from  the  secondary 
school  and  so  eliminate  the  college  altogether.  Still 
another  of  its  evil  influences  is  to  lend  support  to  the 
movement  to  shorten  the  college  course  for  all 
students  to  a  three-year  standard.  A  four-year 
standard  is  none  too  high  for  the  college  course  of  the 
rapidly  increasing  number  of  students  who  look  for- 
ward, not  to  subsequent  professional  study,  but  to 
immediate  entrance  upon  a  business  career.  For  the 
future  scholar,  the  four-year  college  standard  is 
highly  important. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  with  any  justice  that  the  com- 
bined course  cheapens  the  baccalaureate  degree.  The 
student  who,  at  the  close  of  his  Sophomore  or  Junior 
year,  chooses  to  pursue  professional  studies  instead  of 
general  elective  courses  in  literature  and  science  sub- 
jects himself  to  a  far  more  rigorous  discipline  and 
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brings  upon  himself  far  heavier  intellectual  obliga- 
tions than  his  fellow  who  takes  the  contrary  course. 
The  amount  of  application  required  from  students  of 
professional  subjects  is  notoriously  much  greater  than 
that  required  of  college  undergraduates.  No  man  who 
wishes  to  take  an  easy  d^jee  would  ever  dream  of 
choosing  law,  medicine  or  engineering  as  elective  sub- 
jects during  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  latter  half  of 
his  college  course. 

For  the  college  which  is  an  integral  part  of  a  uni- 
versity, the  introduction  of  the  combined  course  is 
easy  and  natural.  To  the  separate  college,  the 
combined  course  offers  some  serious  problems.  It 
would  not  be  to  the  advantage  of  education  to  weaken 
the  separate  colleges  or  to  compel  them  to  be  swal- 
lowed up  in  university  organizations.  There  is  room, 
and  ample  room,  for  both  types  in  America,  and  each 
type  can  serve  an  educational  need. 

It  does  not  appear  to  be  practicable  for  the  sep- 
arate college  to  anticipate  a  year  of  work  in  the 
professional  school  by  providing  that  work  itself.  In 
the  first  place,  the  cost  of  such  a  policy  would  be  pro- 
hibitive, taking  into  account  the  small  number  of 
students  in  each  class  who  would  wish  to  begin  the 
study  of  either  law  or  medicine.  In  the  second  place, 
the  statutes  and  administrative  orders  in  the  several 
States  take  no  account,  as  a  rule,  of  the  student  who 
has  not  pursued  his  entire  professional  course  in  a 
professional  school  or  schools.  For  example,  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  a  student  to  be  admitted  to  prac- 
tice medicine  in  some  States  if  he  had  taken  in  a  col- 
lege of  liberal  arts  the  studies  corresponding  to  the  first 
year  of  a  medical  school  course.    While  the  wisdom 
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of  this  regulation  may  be  doubted,  yet  it  exists  and 
is  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with  in  solving  this  problem. 
One  other  course  is  open  to  the  separate  college, 
and  that  is  the  one  which  has  been  taken  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester  and  which  commends  itself  to 
my  judgment  as  a  wise  course  for  other  separate 
colleges  to  pursue.  The  University  of  Rochester  has 
made  public  the  fact  that  at  a  meeting  of  its  faculty 
held  on  April  8,  1908,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  any  student  who  wishes  to  save  a 
year  in  securing  the  combined  degrees,  may  enter  in 
any  one  of  the  courses  for  the  bachelor's  degree,  and 
arrange  with  his  class  officer  to  complete  in  three 
years  the  prescribed  studies  in  his  course;  he  may  then 
proceed  to  an  approved  medical  school,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  Rochester  Faculty  will  accept  for 
one  year  of  college  work  an  equivalent  amount  in  med- 
ical subjects  of  a  character  which  this  Faculty  judges 
to  be  suitable  to  receive  college  credit.  On  completion 
of  this  work  the  student  will  return  to  Rochester  to 
receive  his  degree.  Medical  schools  which  maintain 
a  high  standard  of  requirements  for  admission  will 
ordinarily  cover  in  the  first  year  subjects  which  Roch- 
ester will  accept  as  an  equivalent  for  the  fourth  year 
of  college  work.  A  student  who  has  completed  such  a 
year  in  medicine  will  be  able  to  take  his  bachelor's 
degree  with  the  class  of  which  he  was  a  member  in 
college. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Rochester  plan  serves 
the  purpose  of  offering  to  the  individual  student  in  a 
separate  college  the  advantages  of  the  combined 
course  without  involving  the  college  in  expense  and 
without  depriving  the  student  of  his  membership 
in  his  separate  college.     He  may  choose  to  pursue 
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the  study  of  medicine  at  any  one  of  a  dozen  university 
medical  schools,  but  he  remains,  in  sentiment  and  in 
feeling,  a  student  of  the  University  of  Rochester,  is 
graduated  with  his  class,  and  takes  his  place  with  its 
altunni.  If  it  be  objected  that  by  this  plan  a  student 
passes  one  of  the  best  years  of  his  collie  life  in  an- 
other institution  than  that  to  which  he  is  to  owe 
allegiance,  the  answer  is  that  if  this  opportunity  be 
denied  him  he  is  likely  to  pass  all  the  years  of  his 
undergraduate  life  in  another  institution.  The  Roch- 
ester plan,  in  other  words,  appears  to  point  to  a  prac- 
ticable plan  by  which  the  separate  colleges  may 
save  their  alumni  by  sharing  their  students.  It 
certainly  seems  to  be  wiser  than  any  alternative  that 
has  yet  been  suggested. 

If  one  may  judge  by  the  evidences  of  favor  with 
which  the  combined  course  has  been  received,  it  bids 
fair  to  be  well-nigh  universal  throughout  the  United 
States  before  many  years  have  passed.  Of  the 
twenty  largest  universities  in  the  United  States  offer- 
ing instruction  in  law  or  medicine,  or  both,  as  shown 
in  Bulletin  No.  2  of  the  Carn^e  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching  (Table  II,  pp.  10,  11),  all 
but  two.  Harvard  and  Johns  Hopkins,  make  provision 
whereby  a  student  may  count  certain  academic  courses 
for  the  bachelor's  degree  and  for  a  professional  de- 
gree, thereby  shortening  his  university  residence  by 
at  least  one  year.  In  addition  to  Coltmibia,  these  insti- 
tutions are:  Qiicago,  Michigan,  Yale,  Cornell,  Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania,  California,  Stanford, 
Minnesota,  Ohio,  Nebraska,  Missouri,  New  York, 
Northwestern,  Texas  and  Syracuse.  In  a  majority  of 
these  institutions,  namely,  Columbia,  Chicago,  Michi- 
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gan,  Yale,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  California,  Stanford, 
Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Missouri  and  Northwestern, 
the  requirements  for  a  baccalaureate  and  a  medical 
degree  may  be  completed  by  a  thoroughly  prepared 
and  devoted  student  in  six  years. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  student  who  pro- 
poses to  take  advantage  of  the  combined  course  ought 
to  be  required  to  elect  during  his  years  of  college 
study,  in  addition  to  such  studies  as  may  be  prescribed 
for  all  college  students,  those  subjects  which  will  give 
him  a  broader  and  sounder  foundation  for  his  pro- 
fessional studies.  The  intending  student  of  medicine, 
for  example,  should  elect  physics,  chemistry,  and  ele- 
mentary biology;  the  intending  student  of  law  should 
elect  history,  economics,  and  logic;  the  future  engineer 
should  ground  himself  thoroughly  in  mathematics, 
mechanics,  and  physics.  By  pursuing  this  course,  the 
collie  student  simply  plays  the  part  of  wisdom  in  so 
choosing  the  studies  which  are  to  furnish  him  needed 
intellectual  gymnastic  and  information  as  to  gain 
a  stronger  and  broader  foundation  for  the  super- 
structure of  professional  knowledge  which  he  is  soon 
to  build  upon  them. 

The  introduction  of  the  principle  of  election  into  the 
college  and  the  increase  in  the  age  of  admission  to  the 
college  have  brought  the  combined  course  naturally 
and  necessarily  into  existence.  Its  educational,  as 
well  as  its  economic,  advantages  for  a  large  number 
of  students  are  clear.  While  no  obstacle  should  for 
a  moment  be  placed  in  the  way  of  him  who  can  make 
a  different  combination  of  college  and  professional 
work,  yet  the  large  number  of  students  who  must 
either  pursue  the  combined  course  or  give  up  the 
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advantage  of  college  membership  and  collie  resi- 
dence altogether,  requires  its  existence  and  its 
systematic  and  orderly  development.  So  far  from 
weakening  or  cheapening  the  baccalaureate  d^jee, 
the  combined  course  strengthens  it  and  makes  it  more 
difficult  of  attainment.  So  far  from  interfering  with 
the  proper  standard  of  professional  education,  it  fixes 
that  standard  at  the  point  most  strongly  supported  by 
psychology,  by  the  economic  interests  of  the  com- 
munity, and,  I  think,  by  conmion  sense  as  well.  So 
far  from  weakening  the  position  of  the  college — as 
was  at  one  time  not  unnaturally  feared  when  the  pro- 
posal was  new  and  not  fully  understood — it  upholds 
that  position  by  putting  general  college  work,  and  that 
not  an  impossible  or  a  wasteful  amount,  under  the  pro- 
fessional school  studies  as  a  prerequisite  thereto. 

No  citizen  of  the  United  States,  least  of  all  no 
citizen  of  New  York,  can  afford  to  be  indifferent  to 
New  York  *^^  future  of  the  nation's  metropolis. 

as  a  Culture  At  the  rate  at  which  its  population  is 
^*^  being    increased,    including    additions 

from  immigration,  there  are  many  persons  now  living 
who  will  know  New  York  as  a  city  with  ten  millions  of 
iphabitants.  What  is  the  higher  life  of  so  vast  an 
aggregation  of  human  beings  to  be  ?  What  is  to  inspire 
and  to  guide  it?  What  is  to  give  it  leadership  and 
direction  ?  What  is  to  raise  the  existence  of  this  huge 
population  above  the  plane  of  mere  animality?  To 
these  questions  there  can  be  but  one  answer.  New 
York  must  be  guided  and  inspired  and  elevated  by  the 
same  forces  making  for  culture  and  enlightenment 
that  have  hitherto  guided  the  progress  of  mankind. 
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The  New  York  of  to-day,  and  much  more  the  New 
York  of  the  next  generation,  requires  for  its  higher 
life  a  university  directed  by  the  best  scholars  and 
finest  spirits,  amply  endowed  and  equipped  for  their 
work;  a  great  public  collection  of  art  objects  so 
ordered  and  arranged  as  to  be  useful  to  the  scholar 
and  instructive  to  the  public;  a  library  so  rich  in  the 
literature  of  all  time  and  so  competently  managed  that 
the  intelligent  reader  may  always  turn  to  it  assured 
of  helpful  service;  an  endowment  for  providing  music 
of  the  best  type  that  will  not  only  educate  and  refine 
the  musical  taste  of  the  community,  but  delight  and 
charm  the  leisure  hours  of  thousands  and  millions  of 
the  teeming  population;  and,  finally,  a  provision  which 
will  ensure  that  the  community  is  always  in  possession 
of  the  knowledge  how  best  and  most  speedily  to  im- 
prove the  domestic  and  economic  conditions  of  its 
less  fortunate  members,  in  order  that  they  too  may  be 
set  free  for  that  growth  in  knowledge  and  that  wider 
education  which  will  make  of  them  and  their  children 
better  Americans  and  better  human  beings.  If  the 
philanthropy  and  almost  boundless  wealth  of  New 
York  could  be  directed  into  these  definite  channels,  and 
if  they  could  be  taught  to  cease  from  scattering  them- 
selves over  a  thousand  and  one  more  or  less  competing 
and  conflicting  purposes  and  aims,  the  progress  of 
New  York  toward  the  place  of  the  first  of  the  world's 
culture  cities  would  be  rapid  indeed.  Fifty  millions 
of  dollars — or,  better  yet,  a  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars— applied  in  equal  parts  to  the  endowment  of  each 
of  the  five  culture  agencies  that  I  have  mentioned 
would  open  a  new  era  for  New  York  and  for  America. 
Millions  of  well-intended  dollars  are  wasted  every 
year  by  unwise  giving.     Diversity  is  sought  where 
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there  should  be  concentration;  the  unimportant  is 
exalted  above  the  essential ;  and  the  bizarre  not  infre- 
quently takes  the  place  of  the  fundamental.  New 
York  needs  men  and  women  of  wisdom  adequate  to 
their  wealth,  men  and  women  who  will  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  scatter  and  divert  the  benefits  which  their 
gifts  may  bring  to  pass  and  who  will  turn  them  into 
one  of  the  few  main  channels  from  which  alone  can 
come  a  future  New  York  and  a  future  America  that 
will  be  as  splendid,  as  high-minded,  and  as  cultivated 
as  they  are  powerful  and  rich. 

The  modern  university  does  not  exist  to  teach  alone. 
It  does  not  even  exist  to  teach  and  to  extend  the  boim- 
The  University  daries  of  human  knowledge  alone.  It 
as  a  Public  exists  also  to  serve  the  democracy  of 
Institution  which  it  is  a  product  and  an  ornament 

The  modern  university  must  be  con- 
ceived of  as  a  public  service  institution.  Its  men,  its 
books,  its  influence,  its  information,  must  always  be  at 
the  service  of  the  public  when  a  good  and  unselfish  end 
is  to  be  served.  The  University  rests  on  the  public  will 
and  on  public  appreciation.  To  shut  itself  up,  cloister- 
like, in  its  own  sufiiciency,  or  to  turn  all  its  energies 
and  resources  inward,  are  alike  to  be  false  to  its  own 
ideals  and  tor  waste  its  most  valuable  opportunities. 
Columbia  University  was  never  so  effective  a  public 
servant  as  it  is  to-day.  It  not  only  holds  aloft  the  lamp 
of  learning,  but  it  touches  the  practical  life  of  New 
York  and  of  the  nation  at  a  hundred  points.  So  long 
as  it  pursues  this  course,  Columbia  will  be  worthy  both 
of  its  history  and  of  its  name. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 

November  2,  1908  President 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR   ENDING   JUNE  30,    I908 

To  the  President  of  the  University, 

Sir: 

I  beg  to  submit  herewith  my  report  upon  the  G>llege  for 
the  academic  year  ending  June  30,  1908. 

The  number  of  students  registered  during  the  year  were 
650  (40  entered  in  February,  of  whom  20  were  admitted  to 
the  Freshman  class ),  as  against  638  last  year. 

Their  distribution,  their  ages  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
their  residences,  and  other  enrollment  statistics  are  given  in 
the  report  of  the  Registrar. 

Of  the  members  of  the  Freshman  class,  no  were  admitted 
provisionally — ^that  is,  with  entrance  conditions  to  fulfill.  Such 
students  are  held  under  probation  till  the  end 
of  the  first  half  year.  Just  prior  to  the  close 
of  the  probationary  period  the  Dean  considers  the  special 
reports  as  to  each  conditioned  student  made  to  him  by  heads 
of  departments  through  the  Committee  on  Instruction,  and 
determines  whether  he  is  to  be  admitted  to  full  standing,  have 
his  period  of  probation  extended  or  be  dropped  from  the  roll. 

Under  this  provision  26  were  advanced  to  full  standing  at 
the  end  of  the  first  half  year;  the  others  had  their  period  of 
probation  extended  until  the  beginning  of  the  next  academic 
year.  Nine  members  of  the  Freshman  (first)  class,  13  of  the 
Sophomore  (second)  class,  2  of  the  Junior  (third)  class,  4  of 
the  Senior  (fourth  or  graduating)  class,  and  12  special  students 
retired  from  the  College  during  the  year. 
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Under  the  wide  privileges  accorded  candidates  for  admis- 
sion in  making  the  fifteen  points  required,  of  the  153  students 
admitted  to  the  Freshman  class,  24  offered  both 
Subjects  Greek  and  Latin  for  entrance,  00  offered  Latin 

Admias'  ^^^  ^^^  Greek,  and  39  offered  neither  Latin 

nor  Greek. 

A  table  is  here  given  containing  the  number  of  hours  a 
week  in  each  half  year  taken  by  the  students  in  the  several 
classes.  Five  of  the  Junior  class,  having  gained  72  "points" 
(including  all  prescribed  subjects),  exercised  their  option  of 
taking  their  two  final  years  in  the  medical  department  of  the 
University;  3  others,  under  like  conditions,  elected  to  take 
their  two  final  years  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  (Architecture), 
and  these  8  are  not  accounted  for  in  the  table.  Of  the  Seniors, 
32  are  unaccounted  for,  6  having  taken  the  full  first-year  course 
in  medicine,  7  the  full  first-  or  second-year  course  in  one  of 
the  Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry,  18  the  first- 
year  course  in  law,  and  i  the  course  in  architecture. 
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The  names  of  the  recipients  of  the  several  prizes  and  honors 
of  the  year  were  given  in  the  official  programme  of  the  Com- 
mencement exercises.    The  successful  competi- 
tors  for  the  five  scholarships  awarded  upon  the      Scholarshios 
basis  of  entrance  examinations  are: 

Alumni  Competitive — ^Carl  D.  Zigrosser,  Newark  Academy; 
standing,  94.23%.  Harper — Gabriel  Rubino,  DeWitt  Qinton 
High  School;  standing,  86.53%.  Brooklyn — ^Arthur  B.  Bren- 
ner, Boys'  High  School;  standing,  89.1%;  Maurice  Levine, 
Boys*  High  School;  standing,  86.46%;  William  E.  Shrews- 
bury, Boys*  High  School;  standing,  85.56%. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  one  hundred  and  nine  degrees  were 
conferred,  fifteen  of  them  Bachelor  of  Science  and  the  re- 
mainder  Bachelor   of   Arts.     Of   those   upon 
whom  degrees  were  conferred,  16  finished  the  egrecs 

course  in  three  years,  3  in  three  and  one-half  years,  82  in  four 
years,  5  in  four  years  and  a  summer  session,  2  in  four  and  a 
half  years,  and  i  in  five  years.  Ninety-nine  of  the  degrees 
were  conferred  at  the  Commencement  on  May  27,  ten  of 
them  had  been  previously  conferred. 

I  called  attention  a  year  ago  to  the  reconstitution  of  the 
Ccdlege  Faculty  to  the  end  that  it  might  "consist  of  officers 
whose  more  particular  business  is  college  work,  whose  par- 
ticular concern  and  whose  sympathies  are  with  college  students 
and  who  are  particularly  interested  in  college  problems."  This 
Faculty,  on  its  assembling  and  organization  in  the  fall  of  1907, 
set  under  way,  through  committees,  various  inquiries  as  to 
the  whole  conduct  of  the  College  and  its  relations  to  secondary 
schools  and  to  professional  and  advanced  courses  of  study. 
The  more  important  committees  were  three:  (a)  a  committee 
"to  study  the  existing  relations  between  the  college  and  the 
secondary  schools,  to  inquire  into  the  reason  for  and  the  effect 
of  the  conditions  imposed  on  students  admitted  to  the  Fresh- 
man class,  to  confer  with  representative  secondary  school- 
teachers and  to  report  their  findings  and  recommendations  to 
the  Faculty";  (&)  a  committee  to  consider  and  report  upon 
the  "establishment  of  a  system  of  advisers  for  the  students  of 
the  Sophomore  and  Freshman  classes";  (c)  a  committee  "to 
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inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  requirements  and  the  methods 
of  instruction  used  in  the  courses  attended  by  undergraduates ; 
to  consider  what  legislation  by  the  Faculty  is  necessary  in 
order  to  insure  a  larger  and  more  effective  co-operation  between 
officers  of  instruction  conducting  courses  attended  by  under- 
graduates." 

At  its  first  session  the  Faculty,  on  the  recommendation  of 

the  President,  as  contained  in  a  letter  from  him  which  was 

,      .  read,  adopted  the  plan  of  examinations  set  forth 

xaminations  .^  ^^^  following  resolution:  Resolved,  That 
beginning  with  the  mid-year  examinations  of  1907-8,  the  mid- 
year and  final  examinations  in  prescribed  courses  and  in  courses 
numbered  less  than  100— -excepting  laboratory  courses  in  which 
the  use  of  a  laboratory  at  these  examinations  is  essential — ^be 
held  in  the  University  gymnasium  under  the  supervision  of 
proctors  specially  detailed  for  the  purpose  ..."  Two  exam- 
inations have  been  held  under  this  plan,  the  mid-year  exam- 
ination in  January  last  and  the  final  examination  in  May  and 
June.  From  the  testimony  of  officers  and  students  alike,  the 
plan  has  been  effective  in  securing  uniformity  in  the  conduct 
and  supervision  of  examinations  and  in  the  administration  of 
necessary  discipline  connected  therewith,  and,  as  a  result,  in 
the  practical  suppression  of  the  evils  it  was  intended  to  correct. 
It  has  commended  itself  to,  and  has  been  adopted  by,  the 
Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry  and  the  School 
of  Law.  From  information  given  me,  and  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  and  belief,  no  irregularities  occurred  at  the  mid- 
year and  final  examinations  except  in  the  cases  of  three 
persons,  no  one  of  whom  was  a  College  student. 

Each  of  the  three  committees  referred  to  above  laid  before 
the  Faculty  in  the  course  of  the  year  the  results  of  careful 
inquiry  into  the  subjects  severally  committed  to  them. 

Committee  (a)— on  the  Relations  between  the  College  and 
The  Relations  ^'^^  Secondary  Schools,  in  its  report  of  progress, 
with  tibe  presented  ( i )  statistics  relating  to  entrance  con- 

Secondary  ditions,  their  comparative  distribution,  the  nature 
Schools  and  degree  of  deficiency;  and  also  statistics  re- 

lating  to  the   performance   of   conditioned   Freshmen,   their 
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removal  of  conditions  and  standing  in  the  first  half  year;  (2) 
the  results  of  conferences  with  secondary  teachers  as  to  ex- 
aminations set  by  the  College  in  entrance  subjects,  in  each  of 
which  one  or  more  parts  showed  more  than  15  per  cent,  of 
conditioned  students;  as  to  adequacy  of  preparation  for  ex- 
aminations and  reasons  for  deficiency ;  and  as  to  relations  be- 
tween the  College  and  the  secondary  schools  in  matters  per- 
taining to  admission. 

The  findings  of  the  conmiittee  were,  in  substance,  the  fol- 
lowing: The  large  percentage  of  conditioned  students  in  each 
Freshman  class  is  due  mainly  to  circumstances  over  which 
the  College  has  hitherto  exercised  little  or  no  control  and  for 
which  the  secondary  schools  are  only  in  part  responsible; 
entrance  requirements  and  examinations  are  not  unduly  severe; 
and  the  modifications  to  be  recommended  should  concern  the 
character  and  scope  rather  than  the  amount  of  preparation; 
the  unequal  distribution  of  entrance  conditions  among  the 
several  subjects  or  parts  of  subjects  is  due  to  the  relatively 
insufficient  time  devoted  to  some  of  them  rather  than  to  dis- 
parity of  requirement;  the  fact  should  be  emphasized  that  a 
unit  of  credit  for  admission  means,  in  general,  a  year  of  prep- 
aration in  the  secondary  school ;  an  "entrance  condition"  should 
be  defined,  and  should  be  differentiated  from  a  "failure"  by 
fixing  a  minimum  mark,  below  which  a  condition  should  not 
be  considered  to  exist;  the  system  now  in  operation  for  the 
removal  of  entrance  conditions  by  proficiency  in  course  is 
satisfactory ;  the  effect  of  entrance  conditions  is  not  necessarily 
disadvantageous,  provided  they  are  properly  limited  and  the 
student's  schedule  is  arranged  with  reference  to  their  removal 
by  proficiency  in  course.  The  admission  of  candidates  with 
conditions,  under  proper  restrictions,  is  justified  by  the 
large  proportion  that  prove  acceptable  students,  so  far,  at 
least,  as  miy  be  indicated  by  their  performance  in  the  first 
half  year. 

For  specific  recommendations,  the  committee  awaits  further 
conference  with  secondary  teachers,  and  the  co-operation  of 
departments  and  committees  asked  for  in  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions all  of  which  were  unanimously  adopted. 
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As  a  result  of  the  inquiry  and  report  of  Committee  (&) — 
c«i  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  advisers  for  the  students 
.  of  the   Sophomore   and   Freshman  classes — a 

Committee  on  Advice  to  Students,  consisting  of 
five  members,  was  appointed.  This  committee  assigned,  for 
advice  and  counsel,  one  hundred  and  eighty  students,  mostly 
of  the  Freshman  class,  in  equal  numbers,  to  thirty-seven  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty  and  twenty-three  other  officers  of  instruc- 
tion. The  Faculty  ordained  that  "it  shall  be  the  duty  of  an 
adviser  to  pass  upon  the  schedule  of  studies  of  each  student 
under  his  charge  prior  to  the  submission  of  that  schedule  to 
the  Committee  on  Instruction;  to  keep  himself  informed  as 
to  the  standing  of  all  such  students  in  their  college  work  and 
as  to  the  extent  and  character  of  their  participation  in 
extra-curricular  activities;  and  to  advise  the  students  on  all 
these  and  other  matters  that  concern  them  as  students;  and 
for  the  proper  performance  of  these  functions  it  shall  be  the 
further  duty  of  the  advisers  to  meet  the  students  assigned  to 
them  respectively  in  personal  conference,  either  individually  or 
collectively,  not  less  than  twice  every  month  during  each  half 
year." 

Of  course,  the  relation  implied  in  the  appointment  of  advisers 
to  students  is  nothing  new,  either  here  or  elsewhere.  Such  a 
relation  has  existed,  in  one  form  or  another,  in  large  or  smaller 
measure  and  in  greater  or  less  degree  of  intimacy,  time  out 
of  mind.  But  in  Columbia  that  relation  has  not,  till  now, 
been  formally  established  and  regulated — ^and  much  is  to  be 
hoped  and  expected  of  it.  It  has  been  favorably  received 
by  officers  and  students.  The  appointments  were  provided 
for  and  made  so  late  in  the  year  (February)  that  an  adviser 
had  but  little  time  or  opportunity  to  meet  the  students  assigned 
to  him.  Nevertheless,  the  influence  of  the  advisers  is  reported 
as  having  been  favorably  felt  in  attendance  and*  scholarship 
and  in  the  elective  studies  chosen  by  students  for  the  com- 
ing year.  Further  comment  on  this  delicate  and  important 
matter  must  await  further  experience. 

Committee  (c) — on  Co-ordination  of  College  Courses — ^pre- 
sented a  particularly  interesting  report,  which  resulted  in  the 
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appointment  of  a  Committee  on  Instruction  with  large  and 

important  functions. 

The  committee  found  that  of  the  232  courses  counting  for  a 

degree  offered  to  college  students  for  the  first  half  of  the 

academic  year  just  closed,   105  were  courses 

intended  primarily  for  graduates  (courses  num-    Co-ordmation 
,,,  .-,  ^  of  CoUese 

bered  above  100)  ;  of  these  105  courses,  59  were  Courses 

not  elected  by  any  undergraduate,  21  by  only 
one  undergraduate,  9  by  only  two,  and  9  by  only  three,  four  or 
five.  But  7  of  the  105  were  therefore  attended  by  more  than 
five  College  students  and  only  16  by  more  than  two.  It  appeared, 
therefore,  that  many  such  courses  set  forth  in  the  College 
Announcement  have  little  or  no  interest  to  College  students, 
and  in  the  new  Announcement  for  the  coming  year  the  state- 
ments as  to  such  courses  have  been  omitted  or  materially 
curtailed. 

Of  the  remaining  127  courses,  44  were  given  in  the  Schools 
of  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry,  in  the  School  of  Fine 
Arts  and  in  Teachers  College,  and  were  only  in  a  limited 
degree  subject  to  the  control  of  the  College  Faculty.  Of  these 
44  courses,  6  were  not  taken  by  a  single  undergraduate,  and 
16  by  only  one,  two  or  three  undergraduates.  In  the  College 
Announcement  for  the  coming  year  many  of  these  courses 
have  accordingly  been  omitted. 

Eighty-three  of  the  127  courses,  numbered  from  i  to  100, 
are  offered  only  to  College  students  and  are  wholly  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  College  Faculty.  Of  these,  7  were  not 
taken  by  a  single  student,  8  by  only  one,  two  or  three,  and  15 
by  from  four  to  ten  students;  44  had  less  than  twenty-one 
students  in  attendance.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the 
number  of  electives  offered  by  some  of  the  departments  might 
be  reduced  in  number  with  advantage  to  the  teaching  staff 
and  without  detriment  to  the  students. 

The  conclusions,  just  noted,  of  the  committee  are  in  general 
accord  with  some  of  the  results  of  an  investigation  made  by 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching, 
as  expressed  in  its  latest  Bulletin,  as  follows:  "The  figures 
concerning  the  number  per  instructor  strongly  support  the 
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criticism  that  the  American  colleges  and  universities  are  offer- 
ing too  many  courses."  "In  some  cases,  there  has  been,  on 
the  part  of  heads  of  departments  and  heads  of  colleges,  nothing 
less  than  a  passion  to  increase  the  variety  of  courses  and  the 
size  of  the  staff.  A  course  is  given  though  only  five  out  of  a 
thousand  students  take  it,  and  though  these  five  would  prob- 
ably be  as  much  profited  by  some  other  course  already  offered." 

In  examining  the  figures  relating  to  elective  courses,  the 
committee  found  that  very  many  of  the  students  did  not  go 
beyond  the  elements  in  non-professional  subjects;  that,  as  a 
rule,  too  many  students,  after  having  passed  the  prescribed 
and  introductory  courses,  devoted  themselves  at  once  to  studies 
having  a  practical  bearing  on  their  later  professional  work. 

The  committee  here  touches  upon  a  serious  danger  of  the 
"combined  course"  for  an  academic  degree.  The  "combined 
course" — ^sometimes  spoken  of,  from  its  origin, 
"^he  as   the   "Columbia    Idea" — ^was    instituted   by 

Combined  Columbia  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  a  capable 
and  diligent  student  to  get  a  fair  collegiate 
training  and  his  professional  or  technical  education  within  six 
years,  or,  in  exceptional  cases,  in  even  less  time.  It  has  doubt- 
less induced  students,  perhaps  many  of  them,  to  get  something 
of  the  disciplinary  training  of  the  earlier  College  years  and 
a  minimum  of  liberal  culture,  who  would  otherwise  get  nothing 
of  either,  but  would,  to  the  lowering  of  professional  standards, 
go  at  once  from  the  secondary  and  high  schools  to  their  pro- 
fessional preparation.  The  "Idea"  was  not  intended  to  do 
more  than  this ;  least  of  all  was  it  intended  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion that  this  important,  but  minor,  utilitarian  use  of  the 
College  in  its  earlier  years,  for  the  benefit  of  young  men  who 
have  not  the  time,  the  money  or  the  inclination  to  take  the 
full  college  course,  is  the  summutn  bonum  of  college  activities. 
The  hurry  and  the  incident  complications  of  modern  life  have 
not  made  less,  but  more,  valuable  the  full  college  training — 
in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  in  breadth  of  view,  in  co-ordi- 
nation and  perspective,  in  character,  in  idealism,  in  all  that 
general  cultivation  which  is  the  best  preparation  a  man  can 
have  to  enter,  not  upon  this  or  that  vocation  selected  in  advance 
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and  held  always  in  view,  but  upon  any  vocation  to  which  he 
may,  after  the  fullest  practicable  experience  in  the  differently 
treated  and  more  advanced  studies  of  the  later  College  years, 
ultimately  choose  to  devote  himself. 

The  "combined  course"  is  too  well  established  in  Columbia 
and  is  too  acceptable  a  solution  of  a  vexed  question  to  be 
abandoned.  It  may  be,  however,  that,  in  the  common  and 
inseparable  interests  of  the  College  and  the  professional  schools 
of  the  University,  for  the  joint  benefit  of  which  it  was  designed 
and  should  be  continued,  that  the  regulations  affecting  it  should 
be  modified  and  made  more  stringent.  That  it  has,  at  present, 
certain  tendencies  not  altogether  beneficial  to  the  College  as 
such,  and  hence  to  the  University  at  large,  is  undoubted.  One 
of  such  tendencies  is  that  spoken  of  by  the  committee — ^the 
inducing  of  its  students  not  to  go  beyond  the  elements  in  non- 
professional sub j  ects.  Another  such  tendency  has  been  referred 
to  above — ^the  encouragement  of  an  idea  that  the  College  is 
little  or  nothing  else  than  the  vestibule  to  a  professional  sdiooL 
This  part  of  its  function  here  has  been  so  much  dwelt  upon, 
in  the  College  Announcements  and  elsewhere,  that  many  per- 
sons, especially  those  particularly  interested  in  the  professional 
schools,  have  come  to  look  with  slight  favor  upon,  to  regard 
even  as  negligible,  those  quite  different,  larger  and  more  gen- 
erally useful  functions,  involving  a  schedule  of  studies  more 
extended  and  diversified  than  that  of  the  "combined  course," 
which  the  College  has  discharged  from  its  foundation  and 
which  it  must  continue  to  discharge  unless  it  prove  false  to 
its  primary  obligations. 

TTie  full  alleviation  of  the  evils  alluded  to  should  have  the 
co-operation  with  the  College  of  the  professional  faculties,  and 
possibly,  also,  of  the  University  Council.  Their 
partial  alleviation  has  been  provided  for  in  the  Committee  on 
establishment  by  the  College  Faculty  of  a  com- 
mittee, styled  "Committee  on  Instruction,"  composed  of  seven 
members.  One  of  the  duties  of  this  committee  is  the  getting 
from  students  in  May,  early  enough  for  careful  consideration 
and  advice,  their  selected  courses  of  study  for  the  coming  year, 
to  examine  such  selections  to  the  end  that  they  may,  by  per- 
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sonal  conferences  with  the  students  making  them,  be  modified, 
if  necessary,  and  made  to  conform  to  a  well-considered  and 
definite  plan  of  study,  consistent  with  the  true  College  ideal 
and  most  advantageous  for  either  the  "combined  course,"  if 
that  is  the  design,  or  the  full  liberal  course,  if  that  should  be 
the  purpose  of  the  student.  There  is  every  reasonable  prospect 
that  such  supervision  and  care  will  soon  give  greater  attractive- 
ness and  dignity  to  the  college  courses,  and  will  impress  more 
forcibly  upon  college  students  and  their  responsible  guardians 
the  true  nature  and  purpose  of  collegiate  training,  with  its 
relation  as  well  to  professional  education  as  to  the  higher 
duties  and  rational  pleasures  of  life. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  has  given  careful  attention 
to  student  absences  from  duty.  This  is  a  vexatious  subject, 
involving  a  great  deal  of  labor  on  the  part  of  officers  and  much 
discontent  on  the  part  of  students,  with  results  heretofore  that 
are  far  from  satisfactory  to  either.  There  is  now  under  consid- 
eration a  plan  for  putting  the  matter  on  a  new  basis,  under  reg- 
ulations that  shall  be  self-acting  and  that  will,  it  is  believed, 
particularly  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  provisions  as  to 
"grades  and  credits"  and  payment  by  "points,"  give  the  student 
a  stronger  incentive  to  regularity  than  now  exists  and  a  clearer 
perception  of  the  evils  of  negligence.  This  automatic  plan  is 
based  on  the  sound  principle  that  the  chief  value  to  a  student 
in  his  college  training  is  derived  from  his  daily  discharge  of 
daily  duty,  his  daily  contact  with  instructors  and  fellow- 
students  in  the  elucidation,  in  the  class  room,  of  the  subjects  of 
study.  Absences  from  the  class  or  lecture  room,  particularly 
when  consecutive  and  prolonged,  deprive  the  student  of  the 
principal  benefits  to  be  derived  from  his  college  life.  No  rules 
by  which  he  may  be  nominally  relieved  of  disabilities  incurred 
by  absence  can  give  him,  vicariously,  the  benefits  which  he 
fails  to  get  for  himself,  whether  through  carelessness,  wilful 
negligence  or  circumstances  beyond  his  control.  The  plan  will 
be  ready  for  submission  to  the  Faculty  in  the  fall. 

An  event  of  promise  in  the  course  of  the  year  was  the  insti- 
tution of  a  Board  of  Student  Representatives.  Such  a  board 
has  existed  for  several  years,  but  its  membership  was  restricted 
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to  students  in  the  College  and  the  Schools  of  Mines,  Engineer- 
ing and  Chemistry.  It  had  no  definite  duties  and  privileges, 
had  little  or  no  authority  and  but  little  influence. 

The  present  board,  constituted  near  the  end  of  « "^f  ^^ 

1  .         ^    ,  .  Student 

the  current  year,  is  representative  of  the  ^"tirej^    ^^^^^^^^^ 

University.  It  has  a  constitution,  granted  by  the 
University  authorities  and  promulgated  by  the  President, 
which  defines  and  guarantees  its  rights  and  duties.  It 
has  much  to  do  with  the  supervision  and  regulation  of 
student  conduct  and  activities,  has  the  right  to  be  heard  by 
the  College  and  University  authorities  on  matters  of  peculiar 
interest  and  concern  to  the  student  body,  to  receive  early  notice 
regarding  contemplated  legislation  primarily  affecting  the 
extra  curricular  activities  of  the  students,  and  must  make  an 
annual  report  to  the  President  of  the  University.  While  the 
majority  of  the  board  is  elected  annually  by  the  votes  of  all 
students  in  the  University,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  students 
of  the  College  and  the  Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering  and 
Chemistry,  as  being  those  who  take  the  deepest  interest  in 
general  student  activities,  should  practically  control  it,  at  least 
so  far  as  the  first  board  is  concerned. 

I  look  to  this  board  to  promote  the  management  of  students 
in  their  various  academic  relations  by  the  students  themselves 
through  their  chosen  representatives.  Paternalism  in  govern- 
ment tends  to  foster  irresponsibility  and  childishness  in  the 
governed — ^and  the  further  the  College  can,  with  safety,  get 
away  from  it,  the  better  for  all  concerned.  That  the  students 
shall,  so  far  as  such  a  thing  is  at  all  practicable,  constitute  a 
self-governing  body,  legislating  largely  for  themselves  and 
co-operating  cordially  with  the  Faculty  in  meting  out  punish- 
ment for  failure  in  conduct  and  scholarship,  and  in  rewarding 
merit,  is  a  counsel  of  perfection,  doubtless,  but  that  prepress 
may  and  should  be  constantly  made  toward  its  realization  I 
believe  to  be  true. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  H.  Van  Amringe, 

Dean. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR   ENDING  JUNE  30,    I908 

To  the  President  of  the  University, 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the 
condition  of  the  School  of  Law  for  the  academic  year  ending 
June  30,  1908: 

The  number  of  students  registered  in  the  School  during  the 
year  has  been  269,  distributed  as  follows : 

Third  Year—Class  of  1908 60 

Second  Year — Class  of  1909 82 

Attendance        First  Year—Class  of  1910 106 

Non-matriculated   students    ai 

269 

The  figures  for  the  first-year  class  include  18  seniors  in 
Columbia  College,  10  men  admitted  on  evidence  of  academic 
training  equivalent  to  that  represented  by  a  college  degree  and 
78  gpraduates  af  approved  colleges.  The  second-year  dass 
included  5  men  admitted  to  advanced  standing  from  other  law 
schools,  and  the  third-year  class  one  man  so  admitted.  Of  the 
non-matriculated  students,  12  were  holders  of  college  degrees, 
4  held  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  from  other  law  schools, 
and  of  the  9  who  were  not  college  graduates,  all  but  2  had 
had  at  least  two  years  of  college  or  university  training. 

The  proportion  of  men  lost  from  the  first-  and  second-year 
classes  of  the  preceding  year  was  smaller  in  the  second- 
(13  per  cent.)  and  larger  in  the  first-year  class  (29  per  cent.) 
than  was  the  case  last  year.    Of  the  10  men  who  thus  dropped 
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out  of  the  School  at  the  end  of  their  second  year,  only  2  were 
men  of  good  ability,  and  of  the  rest,  5  were  dropped  for  de- 
ficiencies. The  shrinkage  of  the  class  of  1909  in  passing  from 
the  first  to  the  second  year  was  the  result  of  the  same  sifting 
process.  Of  the  32  men  who  failed  to  return,  only"  2  were  of 
scholarship  rank  and  only  7  completed  the  year  without  a  fail- 
ure, while  21  either  failed  to  present  themselves  for  examina- 
tion or  failed  in  enough  subjects  to  be  ineligible  for  promotion. 
These  figures  show  conclusively — ^as  did  those  embodied  in  my 
report  of  last  year — ^that  the  School  holds  its  desirable  students 
to  an  extraordinary  degree  and  that  the  shrinkage  in  the  classes 
in  their  progress  through  the  School  is  due  almost  entirely  to 
the  elimination  of  those  who  fall  below  its  standards  and  who 
are  unfit  to  carry  on  the  serious  work  which  it  conducts  and 
by  which,  in  the  long  run,  it  will  be  judged.  The  reduced 
membership  of  the  School  (269)  as  compared  with  last  year 
(286)  was  due  almost  entirely  to  the  smaller  size  of  the  third- 
year  class  (60,  as  compared  with  87  last  year),  that  class 
having  numbered  only  95  (including  24  College  Seniors) 
on  its  admission  in  1905.  The  number  of  new  students 
this  year  (including  non-matriculants  and  men  admitted  to 
advanced  standing)  has  been  exactly  the  same  as  last  year, 
129. 

The  extent  of  a  school's  influence  is  better  represented  by 
the  geographical  distribution  of  its  students  than  by  their  num- 
ber, and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the 
student  body  of  the  Law  School  is  drawn  S^JJSSte 
from  34  States  of  the  Union  and  from 
10  foreign  countries,  and  that  70  American  and  9  foreign 
colleges  and  universities  are  represented  in  its  membership. 
Significant  also  of  the  national  character  of  the  School  is  the 
fact  that  less  than  42  per  cent,  of  the  students  give  New  York 
City  as  their  home  address,  and  that  50  per  cent,  come  from 
States  and  countries  outside  of  New  York  State.  The  figures 
of  the  class  which  entered  the  School  last  fall  are  even  more 
striking  in  this  respect,  82  of  the  129  new  students,  or  64  per 
cent.,  coming  from  regions  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  city  and 
56  per  cent,  from  other  States  and  countries.     When  it  is 
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added  that  one-half  of  the  entire  student  body  of  the  School 
comes  from  colleges  represented  by  only  one,  two  or  three 
men,  that  lo  per  cent,  come  from  i8  Southern  and  i6  per 
cent,  from  24  Western  colleges  and  universities,  the  range  of 

the  influence  exerted  by  the  Law  School  be- 
Influence  comes  still  more  apparent.     The  significance 

Law  School       ^^^  importance  of  these  facts  should  not  be 

overlooked.  The  function  of  adding  a  large 
contingent  of  well-trained  lawyers  annually  to  the  New  York 
Bar,  which  the  School  has  for  half  a  century  worthily  per- 
formed, yields  in  importance  to  that  of  drawing  the  most  prom- 
ising young  men  from  all  parts  of  our  broad  land  and  then 
in  sending  them  back  equipped  and  inspired  to  become  new 
centers  of  light  and  influence  in  the  communities  to  which  they 
belong.  Of  the  numerous  law  schools  which  have  in  the  last 
decade  sprung  up  like  mushrooms  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
very  few  have  either  the  equipment  or  the  will  to  perform  this 
service.  Too  often  are  they  satisfied  to  be  merely  local  schools, 
teaching  the  law  of  the  jurisdiction  in  which  they  are  situated 
and  preparing  their  students  for  the  local  Bar.  It  is  in  this 
condition  of  affairs  that  the  national  law  school  finds  its  high- 
est opportunity  for  usefulness.  The  disintegrating  tendency 
of  our  judicial  organization,  with  half  a  hundred  distinct  juris- 
dictions enacting  and  administering  as  many  different  systems 
of  law,  can  be  successfully  resisted  only  only  by  lawyers  and 
judges  who  have  been  trained  in  law  schools  of  national  scope. 
Such  schools  have  no  choice  but  to  indoctrinate  their  students 
with  the  principles  of  that  system  of  law  which  is  common  to 
all  the  States  and  to  inculcate  the  conception  of  an  American 
jurisprudence,  fundamentally  one  and  the  same  in  its  prin- 
ciples as  well  as  in  its  spirit,  which  shall,  through  the  influence 
of  men  so  trained,  tend  more  and  more  to  become  uniform  and 
national  in  its  practical  application.  It  is  gratifying  to  record 
the  fact  that  the  Columbia  Law  School  is  performing  this 
service  in  increasing  measure  as  time  goes  on,  the  number  of 
States  and  of  higher  institutions  of  learning  represented  in  the 
School  and  the  proportion  of  students  drawn  from  the  country 
at  large  being  as  great  as  at  any  previous  period  in  her  history. 
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The  final  examinations  for  the  year  which  has  just  closed 

were  taken  by  242  students — 122  in  first-year  subjects,  109  in 

those  of  the  second  year  and  81  in  those  of 

the  third.    Of  the  graduating  class  of  60  men,     „       .    ^y^ 

,^,  ..        i.,«  *    p     BzaminationB 

55  took  final  exammations  for  the  degree  and  of      ^^  Dcerect 

these  52  passed  successfully — 2l  remarkable 
record,  which  testifies  to  the  condition  of  efficiency  to  which, 
through  the  rigid  maintenance  of  the  standards  of  the  school, 
the  student  body  has  been  brought.  Five  former  members  of 
the  school  who  had  completed  the  requisite  number  of  courses 
but  had  for  various  reasons  failed  to  graduate  with  the  classes 
to  which  they  respectively  belonged,  also  presented  themselves 
for  examination  in  the  subjects  in  which  they  were  deficient, 
and  of  these  four  passed  satisfactory  examinations,  making  a 
total  of  56  candidates  upon  whom  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Laws  was  conferred  at  Commencement  The  degree 
of  Master  of  Laws  was  also  conferred  on  the  joint  recom- 
mendation of  the  Faculties  of  Law  and  of  Political  Science,  on 
two  candidates,  on  work  done  exclusively  in  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. 

The  courses  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Faculty  of 
Law,  the  names  of  the  instructors  by  whom  they  were  given, 
the  number  of  lectures  per  week  in  each  subject, 
the   number   of    students    taking   the    several  ^^^* 

courses  and  the  number  presenting  themselves 
for   examination   therein   are  treated   in   the   report  of  the 
Registrar. 

The  most  important  event  in  the  recent  history  of  the  Law 
School  has  been  the  completion  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  by  in- 
cluding in  it  the  three  Professors  of  Public  Law 
and  the  Professor  of  Roman  Law  and  General  ^^^tv 

Jurisprudence  from  the  Faculty  of  Political 
Science.  The  fact  that  these  gentlemen  have  for  many  years 
given  instruction  in  the  Law  School  and  that  the  courses 
given  by  them  have  been  recognized  by  the  Law  Faculty 
as  proper  subjects  of  professional  study  has  obscured  some- 
what the  importance  of  the  action  of  the  Trustees  in  making 
them    full    members    of    that    Faculty.      Interpreted    in    its 
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true  aspect  as  involving  the  full  and  complete  recognition 
of  public  law,  general  jurisprudence  and  legal  history  as 
equally  entitled  with  more  strictly  professional  subjects  to  a 
place  in  the  legal  curriculum,  the  significance  of  the  change 
becomes  apparent.  That  a  university  school  of  law  should 
also  be  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense  a  school  of  jurispru- 
dence, that  it  should  be  a  seat  of  wide  legal  learning  as  well 
as  of  professional  training,  is  so  clear  that  it  is  strange 
that  the  Columbia  Law  School  should  have  been  compelled 
to  wait  half  a  century  to  discover  the  principle  and  act 
upon  it. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that  from  an  educational 
point  of  view  the  year  just  brought  to  a  close  has  been  a  most 
prosperous  one.  The  work  of  the  school  has  been  carried  on 
with  energy  and  success,  the  spirit  of  the  student  body  has 
been  all  that  could  be  desired  and  the  labors  of  the  Faculty 
have  been  characterized  in  the  highest  degree  by  unity  of  aim 
and  a  spirit  of  hearty  cooperation. 

The  only  changes  in  the  program  of  instruction  as  an- 
nounced in  my  last  annual  report  were  those  necessitated  by 
the  absence  of  Professor  Goodnow  on  leave  for 
JJj^^  the  year,  1907-08,  and  by  the  illness  of  Pro- 
fessor  Abbott,  who  was  granted  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  the  second  half-year.  Professor  Goodnow's  courses 
were  (with  the  exception  of  administrative  law,  which  was 
omitted)  most  acceptably  given  by  Mr.  Thomas  R.  Powell, 
A.M.,  LL.  B.,  while  Professor  Abbott's  courses  in  First  Year 
Equity  and  Third  Year  Property  were  imdertaken  by  Pro- 
fessor Kirchwey — ^the  latter  provisionally.  Professor  Abbott 
was  fortunately  able  to  return  in  time  to  complete  his  courses 
in  Second  and  Third  Year  Equity  and  Third  Year  Property, 
so  that  the  work  entrusted  to  him  was  carried  through  without 
serious  detriment. 

During  the  past  year  it  has  been  found  necessary,  for  lack 
of  means,  to  suspend  the  Practice  Court,  which  has  for  several 
years  proved  of  great  value  in  connection  with  the  Second  and 
Third- Year  courses  in  Practice  and  Pleading.  It  is  much 
to  be  desired  that  the  small  sum  needed  for  the  purpose  of 
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continuing  this  work  may  be  made  available  during  the  com- 
ing year.  Of  the  half-year  courses  regularly  offered  in  alter- 
nate years,  Admiralty  and  Damages  were  given  last  year, 
while  Domestic  Relations,  Insurance  and  Suretyship,  which 
were  omitted,  will  be  given  during  the  ensuing  year. 

The  incumbency  of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  professorship  in 
1907-08  by  the  distinguished  German  jurist,  Dr.  Rudolf  Leon- 
hard,  Professor  of  Roman  Law  and  General  Kaiser 
Jurisprudence  in  the  University  of  Breslau,  Wilhelm 
proved  to  be  an  event  of  the  greatest  interest  Professorship 
and  importance.  Dr.  Leonhard's  learning  and  devotion  to  his 
science  not  less  than  his  attractive  personality  and  his  lively  in- 
terest in  the  problems  of  American  jurisprudence  gave  him  an 
influence  which  extended  far  beyond  the  students  who  were 
attracted  to  his  lecture  room.  By  his  lectures  and  addresses 
and  still  more,  perhaps,  by  the  writings  which  will,  as  the  fruit 
of  his  American  experience,  flow  from  his  pen  in  the  years 
to  come,  he  may  be  expected  to  contribute  powerfully  to  the 
renascence  of  legal  learning  in  America  as  well  as  to  the 
growth  on  the  continent  of  a  better  understanding  of  our 
jurisprudence. 

^The  Carpentier  Lectureship  on  the  Science  of  Law  was 
worthily  filled  during  the  past  year  by  Dr.  John  Chipman  Gray, 
Ro3rall  Professor  of  Law  in  Harvard  Univer-  Carpentier 
sity.  Professor  Gray's  lectures,  ten  in  number.  Lectureship 
on  "The  Nature  and  Sources  of  the  Law,"  were  a  noteworthy 
contribution  to  legal  theory  and  added  new  distinction  to  the 
important  foundation  which  rendered  them  possible.  The 
Carpentier  Lectureship  will  not  be  occupied  next  year.  In  its 
stead  arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  course  of  ten  or 
twelve  lectures  during  the  second  half  year  by  the  well-known 
constitutional  lawyer,  William  D.  Guthrie,  Esq.,  of  the  New 
York  bar  on  "The  Judicial  Power  under  the  Constitution."  In 
view  of  the  controversy  over  the  judicial  power  of  the  Federal 
courts  which  is  now  occupying  the  public  mind,  the  interest 
and  value  of  the  proposed  course  of  lectures  are  apparent. 
Perhaps  not  the  least  of  the  services  which  such  a  law  school 
*Sce  also  page  171. 
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as  ours  is  capable  of  performing  and  which  the  community  has 
a  right  to  require  at  its  hands  is  that  it  shall  make  adequate 
provision  for  the  temperate  discussion  of  the  great  problems 
of  legal  policy  and  judicial  power  in  which  the  welfare  of 
the  people  and  the  stability  of  our  institutions  are  so  deeply 
involved.  The  coming  political  campaign  will  furnish  an 
abundance  of  partizan  declamation  over  these  problems.  It 
is  from  the  universities  and  from  them  only  that  we  can  hope 
to  hear  the  voice  of  reason  and  judgment  uttered  with  the  req- 
uisite authority  and  persuasiveness  to  carry  conviction.  That 
our  School  shall  play  an  important  part  in  the  solution  of  these 
momentous  problems  of  our  national  life  and  one  commensu- 
rate with  her  leading  position  in  the  profession  is  a  consum- 
mation devoutly  to  be  desired. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years  there  are  no  changes  in  the 
teaching  force  of  the  Law  School  to  announce  for  next  year 
— a  fact  upon  which  we  may  well  congratulate  ourselves — ^while 
the  only  changes  in  the  assignment  of  courses  of  instruction 
are  those  called  for  by  the  alternation  of  courses  previously 
referred  to  and  by  the  return  to  duty  of  Professors  Goodnow 
and  Abbott.  Professor  Goodnow  resumes  his  courses  in  the 
Law  of  Officers,  Municipal  Corporations  and  Taxation  and 
Professor  Abbott  those  in  First  Year  Equity  and  Domestic 
Relations.    Mr.  Dorr  will  give  the  course  in  Insurance. 

The  Faculty  legislation  of  the  year  comprehends  two  items 
of  importance.  The  first  consists  in  freeing  non-matricu- 
_  lated  students  from  the  requirements  of  the 

Lcsis^tion  successful  completion  of  three  years  of  college 
work  and  provides  that  "duly  qualified  persons, 
not  candidates  for  the  degree  of  LL.B.,  may  be  admitted  as 
non-matriculated  students  on  presenting  such  evidence  as  the 
Faculty  may  require  of  their  exceptional  fitness  for  the 
.  study  of  law."  The  other  deals  with  the  status 
lat!^~Smdcn4  ^^  ^^'^  qualified  candidates  for  advanced 
standing  coming  from  other  law  schools.  Here- 
tofore such  candidates  have  been  admitted  only  on  examina- 
tion. The  new  rule,  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  the  Faculty 
held  on  February  7,  1908,  marks  the  abandonment  of  the  exclu- 
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sive  policy  of  the  former  practice  and  frankly  recognizes  the 
substantial  equivalence  of  the  work  done  in  the  best  law  schools 
by  providing  that  examinations  for  advanced 
standing  "may  be  dispensed  with  and  credit  given  Sumdinff 

on  certificate  for  courses  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted in  an  approved  law  school  in  cases  where  such  courses 
are  deemed  by  the  Faculty  equivalent  to  the  corresponding 
courses  given  in  this  School."  That  there  is  an  element  of  dan- 
ger in  this  modification  of  the  practice  of  the  School  is  obvious, 
but  it  seems  clear  that,  in  view  of  the  recent  development  of 
legal  education  in  this  country  and  the  general  adoption  of  bet- 
ter methods  of  instruction  in  law  schools,  the  old  policy,  involv- 
ing, as  it  does,  an  assertion  of  exclusive  superiority,  can  no 
longer  be  maintained;  and  the  Faculty  is  confident  that  the 
danger  to  the  standards  of  the  School  can  be  wholly  obviated 
by  a  judicious  administration  of  the  new  rule. 

The  Faculty  has  also  given  a  good  deal  of  consideration  dur- 
ing the  past  year  to  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  rules  relat- 
ing to  admission  to  the  bar  in  this  State.    These 
are  in  several  respects  open  to  serious  criti-  th^B^" 

cism  and  fall  far  short  of  the  requirements 
which  should,  in  an  old  and  highly  organized  community  such 
as  this,  with  the  most  important  financial  and  other  interests  of 
the  country  at  stake,  be  exacted  of  candidates  for  the  bar. 
Particularly  objectionable  is  the  provision  admitting  college 
graduates  to  examination  for  the  bar  after  only  two  years  of 
professional  study.  The  law  schools  of  the  State  have  not  in 
recent  years  exerted  the  influence  which  is  rightfully  theirs  in 
fixing  the  standards  of  admission  to  the  bar  and  it  is  pro- 
posed during  the  coming  year,  by  concerted  action,  to  bring  this 
influence  to  bear. 

Grateful  acknowledgment  should  here  be  made  of  two  spe- 
cific gifts  of  money— one  of  $i,ooo  by  Moses  Taylor  Pyne, 
Esq.,  LL.B.,  1879;  Litt.D.,  1903,  for  the  benefit  ^^^ 

of  the  Law  Library,  and  a  testamentary  gift  of 
$3,000  by  the   will   of   the   late   Professor   Emeritus   John 
Ordronaux,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  for  the  establishment  of  prizes  in 
the  Law  School. 
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I  have  in  a  previous  report  called  attention  to  the  pressing 
needs  of  the  Law  Library,  which,  with  the  scanty  resources 

now  available,  is  barely  able  to  maintain  its 
2k**ilw  present  inadequate  state  of  efficiency.    To  meet 

Library  ^^  legitimate  demands  of  the  School  the  library 

should  be  largely  increased  in  size  and  an  en- 
dowment provided  which  shall  add  at  least  $4,000  to  the  sum 
annually  available  for  the  purchase  of  books.  The  addition 
of  Mr.  Pyne's  generous  gift  to  the  Law  Book  Trust  Fund  of 
$4,250  established  by  the  Trustees  in  1900,  would  furnish  a 
nucleus  for  such  an  endowment  and,  it  is  hoped,  will  stimulate 
other  friends  of  the  School  to  contribute  according  to  their 
means  to  so  important  and  useful  a  foundation.  The  generos- 
ity of  Mr.  William  G.  Low,  of  the  class  of  1867,  who  has  for 
half  a  dozen  years  made  an  annual  gift  of  $250  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books  on  Maritime  Law,  is  not  only  enabling  the  Law 
School  gradually  to  build  up  an  admirable  collection  of  books 
relating  to  this  subject,  but  is  also  setting  an  example  of  wise 
beneficence  which  should  be  widely  followed.  It  is  on  gifts  of 
this  nature  that  a  library  like  ours  must  depend  for  anything 
like  completeness  in  any  department.  Even  with  such  an  en-« 
largement  and  endowment  of  the  Law  Library  as  I  have  ap- 
pealed for  above,  we  could  not  hope  to  do  more  than  even 
up  its  inequalities  and  bring  it  and  keep  it  up  to  date.  For 
a  collection  that  shall  present  the  literature  of  a  given  sub- 
ject with  a  fair  degree  of  fulness  we  should  still  be  dependent 
on  the  gifts  of  those  who  are  specially  interested  in  that  sub- 
ject and  who  have  the  interests  of  the  Law  School  and  of 
the  public  sufficiently  at  heart  to  provide  it.  A  small  annual 
contribution  will  in  a  few  years  build  up  a  well-nigh  complete 
collection  of  works  relating  to  a  special  topic,  such  as  Carriers, 
Insurance,  Evidence,  Mortgages,  Patents  and  Copyrights,  Con- 
flict of  Laws  and  the  like,  and  at  the  same  time  create  an 
enduring  monument  to  the  public  spirit  and  sagacity  of  the 
donor. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  add  in  this  connection  that  one 
of  the  chief  needs  of  the  Law  Library  is  a  substantially  com- 
plete collection  of  the  statutes  of  the  several  States.    Many  of 
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these  have  already  become  scarce  and  it  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  secure  collections  of  a  fair  degree  of  com- 
pleteness. In  a  few  years  it  will  become  impossible  except  at 
a  prohibitive  cost.  It  is  hoped  that  this  want  may  be  met 
while  there  is  yet  time. 

No  gifts  are  more  welcome  to  the  University  than  are  those 
of  its  own  students  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  make  this  public 
recognition  of  the  action  of  the  graduating  student  Gifta 
class,  following  the  precedent  set  by  its  prede- 
cessors since  1901,  in  presenting  to  the  School  a  handsome 
framed  portrait  of  Daniel  Webster  to  adorn  its  walls,  and  of 
the  First  Year  Qass  in  contributing  the  sum  of  $75  as  the 
nucleus  of  a  loan  fund  for  the  benefit,  first,  of  a  member  of 
that  class  and  thereafter  of  future  students  who  stand  in  need 
of  financial  aid  to  enable  them  to  continue  in  the  School.  A 
fund  of  not  less  than  $1,000  for  this  purpose  would  be  a  valua- 
ble addition  to  the  resources  of  the  School  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  unsolicited  generosity  of  the  present  First  Year  Class 
will  stimulate  further  gifts  of  this  character. 

I  beg  again  to  call  attention  to  the  growing  demand  for  a 
summer  session  of  eleven  or  twelve  weeks  for  the  Law 
School.  This  demand  comes  not  only  from  an 
annually  increasing  number  of  applicants  from  Summer  Term 
the  outside,  but  still  more  from  the  student- 
body  of  the  school,  who  resent  the  waste  of  time  in- 
volved in  the  present  arrangement  of  the  academic  calen- 
dar. Our  students  are  without  exception  men  in  years  and, 
almost  without  exception,  men  in  purpose  and  seriousness 
of  aim.  In  taking  up  their  professional  studies  they  feel  that 
they  have  entered  upon  the  serious  business  of  life  and  many 
of  them  can  see  no  reason  why  their  labors  should  be  an- 
nually suspended  during  nearly  four  months  of  enforced  idle- 
ness. That  many  of  them  may  for  some  time  to  come  yield  to 
the  indolent  academic  tradition  which  the  colleges  have  fos* 
tered  and  that  some  of  them  may  find  it  necessary  to  devote 
the  summer  months  to  remunerative  labor  does  not  furnish  a 
sufficient  reason  for  depriving  their  more  ambitious  or  more 
fortunate  associates  of  the  opportunity  they  crave  of  pursuing 
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their  studies  substantially  without  interruption.  A  few  of 
the  students,  it  is  true,  pursue  systematic  work  during  the 
summer  months  under  the  direction  of  the  Faculty  and  a  few 
more  find  opportunities  for  work  in  law  offices,  but  for  most 
of  them  the  long  vacation  represents  a  dead  loss  so  far  as 
their  professional  training  is  concerned.  I  have  in  a  previous 
report  pointed  out  how  the  institution  of  such  a  summer  term 
as  is  here  proposed  would  aid  in  solving  the  insistent  problem 
of  the  undue  length  of  the  combined  college  and  professional 
course.  That  it  would  attract  to  our  School  many  men  who 
now  turn  from  us  reluctantly  to  pursue  their  professional  train- 
ing in  inferior  law  schools  offering  a  shorter  course  of  study, 
that  it  would  hold  to  their  allegiance  a  considerable  number  of 
our  own  students  who  now,  under  the  spur  of  a  real  or  imag- 
ined necessity,  drop  out  of  the  School  after  a  year  or  two  of 
residence,  and  that,  to  many  others  who  do  not  care  to  shorten 
their  course,  it  would  appeal  by  the  enlarged  opportunities  for 
study  which  it  would  afford,  are  propositions  capable  of  easy 
demonstration.  The  demand  for  these  opportunities  comes 
from  each  of  these  classes  of  students  and  with  a  degree  of 
insistence  that  leaves  no  doubt  of  its  reality. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  relation 
of  the  university  as  a  whole  to  the  problem  of  summer  work. 
The  astonishing  success  of  the  short  Summer  Session,  here 
and  elsewhere,  has,  it  seems  to  me,  had  the  effect  of  obscur- 
ing the  real  question  and  of  postponing  its  serious  considera- 
tion. Perhaps  I  may  go  further  and  venture  the  opinion  that 
the  summer  session  as  we  have  it  does  not  afford  a  solution 
of  the  problem  and  that  the  time  is  coming  when  he  who 
seeks  the  fount  of  inspiration  will  find  no  department  of  the 
university  closed  against  him  at  any  season  of  the  year.  But, 
however  this  may  be,  that  time  has  already  come  for  the  pro- 
fessional school  and  especially  for  the  law  school.  The  indica- 
tions are  plain  that  our  young  men  seeking  legal  training  will 
no  longer  tolerate  the  leisurely  methods  of  the  college  and  the 
university.  The  long  road  stretches  before  them  and  they  have 
no  time  for  idling  and  lotus-eating.  They  will  betake  them- 
selves to  those  schools  which  will  give  them  continuous  em- 
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ployment  for  their  faculties,  and  they  will  in  increasing  num- 
bers desert  those  whose  conception  of  professional  education  is 
still  colored  by  the  easy-going  traditions  of  the  college  and  the 
secondary  school.  The  remarkable  success  of  the  summer 
term  of  the  Law  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  is  proof,  if 
proof  be  needed,  of  these  assertions.  But  the  further  fact  that 
several  other  leading  law  schools  in  the  country  are  contem- 
plating the  institution  of  such  summer  terms  indicates  that 
the  question  is  not  whether  the  Columbia  Law  School  will 
sooner  or  later  do  the  same  but  whether  she  will  be  among  the 
leaders  or  the  laggards  in  effecting  this  much-needed  reform. 
With  the  year  just  concluded  the  Law  School  has  rounded 
out  the  first  half-century  of  its  continuous  existence.  Opening 
its  doors  in  the  fall  of  1858  to  a  handful  of  students,  it  has 
in  the  fifty  years  that  have  since  elapsed  sent  out  more  than 
5,000  graduates  into  the  ranks  of  the  profession  . 

and  contributed  to  the  training  of  nearly  as  j^,  ^^ 
many  more.^  Its  alumni  are  to  be  found  in  every 
State  and  Territory  and  in  every  foreign  possession  of  our 
country  and  in  many  foreign  lands.  Everywhere  they  have  left 
their  mark  and,  by  exemplifying  the  high  traditions  of  legal 
learning  and  of  public  service  which  the  School  has  ever 
fostered,  have  rendered  useful  and,  in  many  instances,  dis- 
tinguished service  to  the  profession  and  the  State.  It  seems 
fitting  to  mark  the  occasion  by  appropriate  ceremonies,  and 
I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that  the  Law  School  Alumni 
Association  has  undertaken  the  pious  duty  of  celebrating  the 
golden  jubilee  of  the  School. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

George  W.  Kirchwey, 
Dean. 

^The  exact  figures  are:  students  enrolled,  9,088;  graduates,  5,024. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,   I908 

To  the  President  of  the  University, 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  for  the  year  1907-8. 

The  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  began  the  year 
upon  a  higher  plane  of  requirements  for  entrance  than  ever 
Increased  before.  The  subjects  of  physics  and  elementary 
Entrance  inorganic  chemistry  were  placed  among  those 
Requirements  demanded  of  applicants  for.  admission.  Even  the 
students  coming  from  schools  of  arts  and  science  were  required 
to  give  evidence  of  having  had  preliminary  training  in  these 
studies.  The  result  of  this  advance,  necessary  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  a  satisfactory  course  in  medicine,  resulted  in  a 
marked  diminution  in  the  entering  class.  It  is  not  believed 
that  its  continued  enforcement  will  have  a  permanent  result 
upon  the  registration  figures. 

Many  prominent  schools, throughout  the  country  have  dur- 
ing the  past  twelve  months  signified  their  intention  of  following 
the  lead  of  the  pioneers  to  advance  the  standing  of  medical 
education.  The  work  of  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  which  has  been  in  exist- 
ence only  four  years,  has  been  a  potent  factor  to  spread 
throughout  the  medical  colleges  of  the  country  a  knowledge 
of  this  tendency  to  increase  entrance  requirements  and  to 
elevate  the  standard  of  medical  education.    At  their  meeting 
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this  spring  it  was  reported  that  twenty-five  colleges  would 
require  by  1910  two  years  of  preliminary  work  in  a  college 
of  liberal  arts  or  science  before  a  student  could  enter  upon  his 
technical  studies.  This  list  will  undoubtedly  be  increased  in 
the  immediate  future  to  include  all  the  best  schools  of  the 
country. 

During  the  past  year  Columbia  has  taken  steps  to  advance 
still  further  its  requirements  for  admission  to  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  after  1910  this  '^^  Combined 
College  will  be  ranked  among  the  list  of  ad-  Academic  and 
vanced  colleges  just  referred  to,  in  that  a  seomd  Professional 
year  of  imdergraduate  work  will  be  added  to  Course 

its  requirements  for  the  entrance  of  all  applicants.  It  seems 
likely  that  this  position  will  lead  to  a  more  extensive  develop- 
ment of  the  so-called  combined  course  by  which  a  student  may 
secure  his  Bachelor's  degree  and  his  Doctor's  degree  in  a 
period  of  seven  or  even  six  years.  Such  a  course  has  been 
offered  by  Columbia  University  since  1890,  and  since  1892 
has  been  taken  by  an  aggregate  of  102  men.  The  educational 
value  and  imiversity  utility  of  this  combined  course  has  been 
attacked  since  its  adoption^  and  especially  of  late  years,  by  a 
very  considerable  number  of  universities,  both  those  under 
private  endowment  and  those  under  State  support.  The  prin- 
cipal argument  against  the  combination  is  to  be  found  in  the 
claim  that  the  department  of  arts  will  lose  its  distinctive  char- 
•acter  and  that  its  graduates  will  not  receive  as  liberal  and 
broad  an  education  as  if  they  remained  for  their  full  four 
years  under  the  influence  of  the  instruction  of  the  literary 
college.  It  must  be  remembered  in  this  connection  that  an 
effort  was  made  about  four  years  ago  to  induce  the  medical 
schools  of  the  country  to  allow  credit  to  the  holders  of  bach- 
elors' degrees  in  arts  and  science  for  one  year's  work  for  the 
courses  of  the  baccalaureate  course  in  chemistry,  physiology, 
bacteriology  and  the  kindred  subjects  which  largely  make  up 
the  first  year  of  a  medical  curriculum.  This  question  is  no 
longer  a  subject  for  discussion,  since  it  has  been  decided  ad- 
versely, for  the  immediate  future,  at  least,  by  most  of  the 
States,  which  have  passed  medical  laws  making  it  compulsory 
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that  doctors  of  medicine  shall  have  received  a  full  four  years' 
training  in  a  medical  college  recognized  as  maintaining  a 
proper  standing.  The  combined  course  is,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  authorities  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  an 
unqualified  success  from  the  educational  standpoint,  and  rep- 
resents the  extreme  limit  of  requirements  that  should  be  de- 
manded for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  Because  of 
the  legal  requirements  demanded  of  the  medical  course  in  a 
university,  it  is  not  possible  to  reduce  the  time  some  legis- 
latures deem  necessary  for  the  acquisition  of  a  sufficient  amount 
of  knowledge  to  qualify  a  student  for  the  degree,  no  matter 
what  his  mental  ability  may  be. 

If  it  be  conceded  that  a  student  may  be  allowed  lo  save  a 
year's  time  in  his  course,  and  if  it  be  g^ranted  that  the  liberal 
sciences  of  biology,  chemistry,  physiology,  anatomy  and  bac- 
teriology may  be  included  in  the  list  of  electives  offered  in  the 
curriculum  for  a  bachelor's  degree,  it  is  essential  under  present 
conditions  that  these  studies  be  taken  in  the  School  of  Medicine 
and  that  the  Schools  of  Arts  and  Science  recognize  the  work 
of  their  sister  school  and  give  credit  therefor.  But  it  may  be 
argued  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  save  such  a  year  in  the  life 
of  a  medical  student.  When  one  considers,  however,  that  the  aver- 
age age  of  Bachelors  of  Arts  in  our  best  universities  is  now 
twenty-three,  and  when  one  compares  the  present  curriculum 
with  the  curriculum  of  the  same  schools  of  thirty  years  ago,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  the  present  B.  A.  is  very  nearly  equiv- 
alent to  the  M.A.  of  those  previous  years.  In  the  demand  for  im- 
proved education  it  would  seem  that  the  value  of  the  bacca- 
laureate degree  had  been  enhanced  and  elevated  out  of 
proportion  to  its  importance.  The  only  way  to  overcome  the 
present  situation  is  either  to  go  backward  to  the  older  plan 
of  study  and  lower  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
academic  department  or  to  include  in  the  list  of  elective  studies 
the  natural  sciences  which  form  the  foundation  of  a  medical 
education.  It  has  been  claimed  that  it  is  illogical  to  allow 
work  in  one  department  of  a  university  to  count  toward  the 
securing  of  two  degrees.  A  comparison  of  the  time  required 
for  other  doctor  d^rees  than  that  of  medicine  would  seem  to 
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show  the  error  of  this  criticism  when  applied  to  the  combined 
A.B.  and  M.D.  course.  It  is  possible  for  the  successful  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  to  earn  that 
degree  in  all  universities  after  two  years  of  work  subsequent 
to  the  securing  of  a  bachelor's  d^ree,  and  no  one  will  deny 
that  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  the  highest  aca- 
demic hwior  which  is  granted  for  literary  or  scientific  work. 
Viewed  from  university  standards,  therefore,  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  is  placed  by  the  combined  course  only 
upon  the  same  basis  as  the  highest  honor  of  the  university, 
the  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  even  if  the  worst  possible  inter- 
pretation be  placed  upon  this  scheme  of  courses,  which  has 
proved  so  satisfactory  in  this  University  during  the  last  six- 
teen years.  From  these  same  standards  the  fact  that  the  last 
two  years  of  the  baccalaureate  courses  are  given  in  the  School 
of  Medicine  must  be  considered  as  an  incident  only,  whatever 
may  be  the  legal  status  of  the  same  work  as  requirements  for 
the  degree  of  M.D. 

It  is  possible  that  the  combined  course  may  be  extended 
to  include  work  done  in  two  separate  institutions.  By  such 
an  arrangement  the  A.B.  degree  shall  be  given  by  the  one 
institution  upon  certification  by  the  other  concerning  the 
student's  standing  in  the  first  year  of  the  medical  course  of  the 
latter  university.  By  it  the  chief  advantage  of  the  combined 
course  (the  saving  of  a  year's  time)  would  come  within  the 
reach  of  all  prospective  medical  students  without  regard  to 
the  existence  or  non-existence  of  a  medical  department  in  the 
college  of  the  student's  first  choice.  There  is  no  question  of 
education  in  which  sentiment  enters  so  largely  as  in  the  choice 
of  a  college  by  American  young  men.  Family  traditions  and 
personal  feeling  enter  into  the  question  to  an  extent  not  appre- 
ciated by  the  teachers  and  educators  of  Europe.  An  universal 
extension  of  the  combined  course  on  these  lines  would  not 
interfere  with  these  deep-rooted  feelings  and  prejudices.  The 
fulfillment  of  this  ideal  has  received  a  great  stimulus  from  the 
recent  action  of  Rochester  University,  which  has  adopted  a 
regulation  whereby  those  of  its  students  who  have  completed 
at  the  end  of  the  Junior  Year  all  of  the  studies  prescribed 
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for  their  degree  at  Rochester  may  go  for  work  to  an  approved 
medical  school  with  the  understanding  that  the  Rochester 
Faculty  will  give  college  credit  for  medical  work  amount- 
ing to  one  year,  in  such  subjects  as  that  faculty  deems 
to  be  suitable  to  receive  college  credit.  A  similar  action 
was  taken  by  Ripon  College  several  years  ago,  and  it 
seems  probable  that  these  examples  will  be  followed  by 
other  universities  which  do  not  support  a  medical  depart- 
ment. 

The  greatest  need  of  the  Collie  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
relates  to  the  development  of  clinical  instruction  in  the  last 
year  of  the  course.  It  is  essential  that  Coliunbia 
Clinical  ^  ^  secure  more  extended  rights  in  hospital  wards 
Opportunities  .^  order  to  adopt  the  system  of  clinical  clerks 
which  has  been  developed  to  such  perfection  as  a  part  of  the 
curriculum  of  medical  education  in  England.  The  possession 
of  a  university  hospital  has  been  enlarged  upon  as  a  necessity 
for  any  well  equipped  medical  school.  The  best  means  for 
the  teaching  of  practical  medicine  and  practical  surgery  can  be 
secured  in  no  other  way.  Such  a  development  in  connection 
with  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  would  mean  an 
immense  increase  in  efficiency,  but  it  requires  a  large  endow- 
ment and  the  building  of  a  very  extensive  plant.  The  hospitals 
of  New  York  City  have  done  a  great  deal  to  improve  medical 
education  and  to  assist  their  attending  physicians  and  surgeons 
to  give  instruction  to  the  students  who  come  under  their  charge, 
but  it  is  a  question  if  more  might  not  be  done  not  only  to  the 
advantage  of  the  students,  but  also  to  the  advantage  of  the 
patients  of  the  hospitals.  The  students  look  to  these  physicians 
and  surgeons  for  their  education  because  they  are  professors 
and  instructors  in  the  College  and  not  because  they  are  attend- 
ing physicians  and  surgeons  to  the  hospital.  A  scheme  for 
more  intimate  relation  between  hospital  and  school  would  seem 
a  possibility  and  not  the  plan  of  a  dreamer  for  a  modem  Utopia. 
Such  a  plan  must  arrange  that  the  students  may  study  diseases 
and  inspect  patients  suffering  from  diseases,  not  alone  for  their 
own  advantage,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  their  work  and  their 
observations  may  serve  for  increasing  the  general  knowledge 
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of  disease  and  for  the  treatment  and  cure  of  the  patients  as 
well.  The  English  system  of  clinical  clerks  makes  the  medical 
student  an  integral  part  of  the  house  staff  of  the  hospital,  and 
it  is  believed  that  such  a  system  is  not  only  desirable,  but 
feasible  as  a  part  of  the  organization  of  all  the  large  hospitals 
of  New  York  City.  The  present  methods  of  instruction  do  not 
use  the  observation  and  work  of  the  students  for  the  benefit 
of  the  patient  except  in  so  far  as  it  acts  as  a  stimulus  to  the 
attending  physicians  to  be  alert,  to  be  careful,  to  be  observant 
The  best  that  can  be  said  of  this  old  system  is  that  it  does 
no  harm.  The  system  of  clinical  clerks  must  of  its  own  char- 
acter serve  for  the  good  of  the  patient,  for  the  reputation  of 
the  hospital,  for  the  improvement  of  education  and  incidentally 
of  the  school. 

The  establishment  of  courses  of  work  in  hospitals  as  a  part 
of  the  medical  coiu-se  must  be  an  addition  to  the  present 
curriculum.  There  is  very  little  of  the  present  curriculum 
that  can  be  omitted  to  make  place  for  these  courses  of  clinical 
clerkships.  The  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  believes 
that  its  graduates  should  be  trained  to  enter  at  once  upon  the 
practice  of  medicine.  It  is  not  the  aim  and  ambition  of  this 
Collie  to  turn  out  men  equipped  only  with  theoretical  knowl- 
edge fitted  to  pass  examinations  for  hospital  positions  in  which 
they  may  expect  first  to  develop  into  practitioners.  Columbia 
wishes  its  graduates  in  medicine  to  know  both  the  art  and 
the  theory  of  their  profession  and  to  be  able  to  advance  in 
skill,  whether  they  may  choose  to  follow  after  graduation  a 
hospital  course,  a  scientific  course  in  a  laboratory,  or  to  begin 
at  once  the  private  practice  of  medicine,  which  must  ever 
remain  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  majority.  The  graduates 
from  the  present  curriculum  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  are  as  able  to  fulfill  these  requirements  of 
their  profession  as  are  those  of  any  school  giving  a  similar 
education,  and  the  present  statement  of  Columbia's  needs 
must  not  be  misunderstood  as  a  criticism,  but  must 
be  considered  as  a  demand  for  an  advance  in  the 
educational  methods  of  American  schools  of  medicine  in  gen- 
eral. 
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The   discussion  of  this  proposed   scheme  of  establishing 
clinical  clerks  in  the  service  of  the  hospitals  will  bring*  up  a 

further  most  important  question  in  medical 
Y    *  education — ^the  necessity  for  a  fifth  year.    That 

such  a  year  of  hospital  work  should  be  added 
to  the  prescribed  four-year  curriculum  was  deemed  wise  by 
the  Council  on  Medical  Education  of  the  American  Medical 
Association.  It  is  believed  that  such  a  year  would  not  be  a 
necessity  for  every  student,  but  that  the  most  diligent  students 
would  still  be  able  to  secure  in  four  calendar  years  their  present 
education  and  a  year  of  hospital  work  in  addition  if  the  oppor- 
tunity be  given  them  to  reduce  the  length  of  their  vacations  and 
to  fulfill  some  of  their  laboratory  and  theoretical  requirements 
during  part  of  the  four  months  in  each  year  in  which  they  are 
now  idle. 

The  Faculty  have  adopted  and  the  Trustees  have  approved 
of    the    following    resolution    favoring    reciprocity    between 

Columbia  and  other  medical  schools  of  equal 
Admission  to     standards : 
Advanced 

Standing  "Candidates   who   have   completed   one   or   more 

years  of  study  in  an  approved  medical  school,  and 
apply  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  at  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  will  be  admitted  to  the  standing  to  which  their 
record  in  that  medical  school  would  admit  them,  and  be  given  credit 
for  all  courses  satisfactorily  completed  therein,  on  presentation  of 
proper  certificates  covering  the  same;  provided  that  the  candidates 
before  beginninp^  the  study  of  medicine  have  fulfilled  the  require- 
ments for  admission  demanded  by  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgons." 

This  will  permit  a  student  to  leave  Columbia  in  the  middle 
of  his  course,  to  transfer  to  another  university,  to  take  cer- 
tain courses  at  that  university  and  to  return  to  Columbia  for 
his  degree  without  being  harassed  by  examinations  upon  sub- 
jects certified  to  by  the  university  of  his  temporary  residence. 
Although  the  effect  of  this  resolution  may  not  be  immediate, 
I  am  able  to  report  that  similar  action  is  under  advisement 
in  other  institutions,  and  it  is  believed  that  medical  education 
will  be  improved  in  the  not  distant  future  by  fostering  a  habit 
of  traveling  from  one  university  to  another  without  loss  of  an 
equivalent  grade  by  the  student.    The  individual  student  will 
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be  broadened  by  such  permission  and  a  stimulus  will  be  given 
to  the  universities  to  maintain  their  standards  and  to  improve 
their  methods. 

The  financial  need  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons is  a  matter  of  present  importance.  The  endowments  of 
its  special  hospitals,  the  Sloane  Maternity  and  k  ^    f 

the  Vanderbilt  Clinic,  are  sufficient  for  the  Endowment 
ordinary  work  of  both  institutions  and  plans 
are  under  way  to  secure  funds  to  extend  the  work  of  the  Dis- 
pensary to  include  visiting  nurses  for  the  home  supervision 
of  the  tuberculosis  and  other  patients.  The  general  endow- 
ment of  the  School  is  small.  There  is  only  one  endowment 
fund — that  for  the  support  of  the  departments  for  diseases 
of  women  and  children — and  this  does  not  suffice  entirely  to 
support  these  departments.  A  very  material  increase  in  en- 
dowment is  needed  not  only  to  enable  Columbia  to  continue  to 
maintain  its  present  efficiency,  but  more  particularly  to  make 
possible  the  adoption  of  the  improved  curriculum  and  of  the 
plans  for  clinical  teaching  which  are  suggested  above. 

The  registration  at  the  School  during  the  past  year  has 
amounted  to  325  students  who  were  divided  in  the  several 
classes  as  follows:  Class  of  1908,  80  students;  . 

Class  of  1909,  76  students;  Class  of  1910,  67  ^^egistratioii 
students  including  two  seniors  from  Columbia  College  taking 
the  combined  course;  Class  of  191 1,  68  students  including  nine 
seniors  and  juniors  from  Columbia  College  taking  the  com- 
bined course ;  and  special  students  to  the  number  of  34.  The 
Class  of  1908  numbered  81  graduates  and  included  3  grad- 
uates who  received  their  degrees  last  fall. 

Work  in  the  various  departments  of  the  College  has  been 
conducted  upon  lines  which  tend  constantly  to  increase  the 
clinical    facilities    offered    to    the    individual 
student.    In  Obstetrics  the  service  at  the  Sloane       '^^  Depart- 
Maternity  Hospital  has  been  increased  to  three         •  '^  ^^ 
weeks  and  the  Out-Patient  Department,  which 
is  affiliated  with  the  New  York  Infant  Asylum,  has  grown  so 
that  it  now  offers  a  very  thorough  course  in  out-patient  work 
as  a  finish  to  the  in-door  service.    The  Department  of  Obstet- 
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rics  possesses  in  these  two  institutions  the  most  complete  or- 
ganization for  the  establishment  of  courses  as  clinical  clerks 
and  the  past  year  has  brought  about  a  more  perfect  realiza- 
tion of  the  ideal  conditions. 

In  the  Department  of  Anatomy  important  modifications  of 
the  general  scheme  of  instruction  were  made  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  The  practical  laboratory  work  was  reorganized 
by  the  assignment  of  definite  periods  for  dissection  and  this 
has  resulted  in  a  better  systematization  of  the  instruction. 
Certain  of  the  topics  formerly  included  in  the  second  year 
curriculiun  have  been  transferred  to  the  first  year  and  other 
portions  of  the  work  have  been  made  optional.  New  work 
has  also  been  added  to  these  optional  courses.  The  success  of 
this  plan  of  giving  the  students  early  in  their  course  a  more 
complete  training  in  the  general  subject  of  anatomy  and  allow- 
ing them  to  select  the  particular  branches  of  the  subject 
which  they  will  follow  in  greatest  detail  has  been  most  success- 
ful both  as  regards  character  of  work  and  attendance  of 
students.  Following  the  successful  introduction  of  theoretical 
courses  in  clinical  branches  into  the  earlier  years  of  the 
curriculum,  it  is  proposed  to  introduce  a  course  on  the 
Anatomy  and  Mechanics  of  Fractures  and  Dislocations 
into  the  first  year  in  order  that  this  subject  may  be  studied 
in  conjuncton  with  the  normal  anatomy  of  the  bones  and 
joints. 

The  addition  of  graduate  courses  in  certain  departments, 
notably  those  of  Diseases  of  Children  and  of  Surgery,  has 
added  a  small  number  of  students  who  have 
Graduate  j^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  spend  a  large  amount  of  time  in 

the  specialties  which  they  selected  to  study. 
This  innovation  forms  as  yet  a  small  part  of  the  activities  of 
the  School,  but  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  demand  for  this 
sort  of  instruction  and  it  is  believed  that  it  will  develop  and 
that  it  will  become  a  help  to  the  undergraduate  instruction  as 
well  as  a  useful  department  of  the  University. 

The  Vanderbilt  Qinic  has  had  a  successful  year  both  in 
its  relation  to  the  patients  who  have  been  treated  and  in  its 
most  important  function,  that  of  a  teaching  institution.    The 
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Clinic  added  to  its  facilities  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  a 
Department  of   Hydrotherapy  and  there   has  recently  been 
donated  from  a  friend  of  the  Chief  of  Clinic  of        v    *?    k'i 
the  Orthopedic  Department  a  set  of  machines  Clinic 

for  the  mechanical  treatment  of  joint  diseases 
and  deformities.  This  will  add  the  valuable  and  important 
branch  of  mechanico-therapeutics  to  the  teaching  equipment  of 
Columbia.  The  Vanderbilt  Qinic  has  joined  actively  in  the 
work  of  the  Associated  Charities  which  have  undertaken  the 
campaign  against  tuberculosis  in  this  city.  A  special  district 
has  been  assigned  to  the  Clinic  and  it  is  expected  that  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  its  anti-tuberculosis  work  will  result  dur- 
ing the  next  few  years. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  record  the  large  amount  of  re- 
search that  has  been  accomplished  during  the  past  year  by 
many  workers  in  many  departments.  Interesting  studies  in  the 
surgery  of  the  thorax,  esophagus  and  abdominal  organs  have 
been  conducted  in  the  laboratory  for  Surgical  Research.  And 
the  Departments  of  Biological  Chemistry, 
Bacteriology,  Neurology  and  Physiology  have 
been  particularly  active  in  this  particular.  A  new  volume  of 
Studies  from  the  Department  of  Pathology  is  now  ready  and 
will  be  issued  in  the  autumn.  The  Research  Laboratory  of 
the  Department  of  Anatomy  has  had  a  particularly  active  and 
successful  year.  It  has  published  some  important  work  upon 
Problems  of  Vascular  Morphology  both  independently  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  Department  of  Comparative  Anatomy 
of  Princeton  University.  This  Department  has  been  quite 
prominent  in  the  national  development  of  anatomical  science 
in  this  country  which  has  resulted  during  the  present  year 
in  placing  the  Wistar  Institute  of  Philadelphia  definitely  in 
the  position  of  a  great  central  institution  of  national  character, 
aiding  the  work  of  the  individual  anatomical  departments  and 
publishing  in  five  separate  periodicals  the  results  of  original 
anatomical  investigation  carried  on  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

During  the  year  Dr.  George  T.  Jackson  has  been  appointed 
Professor  of  Dermatology  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  de- 
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partment  Dr.  Robert  Lewis  has  been  made  Professor  of 
Clinical  Otology,  and  Dr.  Andrew  J.  McCosh 
Appointments  and  Dr.  Alexander  B.  Johnson  have  been  ap- 
pointed Professors  of  Clinical  Surgery.  These 
appointments  in  clinical  subjects  will  increase  the  hospital  con- 
nections of  the  College. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Samuel  W.  Lambert, 

Dean. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  3O,   I908 

To  the  President  of  the  University, 

Sir: 

I  beg  to  submit  herewith  the  following  report  on  the  con- 
dition and  progress  of  the  Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering  and 
Chemistry  for  the  year  1907-08. 

In  reviewing  the  work  of  the  Schools  for  the  past  year  the 
matters  which  appear  of  major  importance  are  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  students,  the  raising  of  their  standard  of 
scholarship,  the  revision  of  the  programs  of  study  of  the 
second,  third  and  fourth  years  and  the  appointment  of  two 
new  administrative  heads  of  departments. 

The  newly  adopted  statement  of  entrance  requirements  and 
the   advantages  of  the   uniform   first-year   curriculum   have 
attracted  a  larger  number  of  new  students  to  the 
Schools  during  the  past  year,  the  number  being  «     .  ^ 

245  as  against  162  in  1906-7,  a  gain  of  51  per 
cent.,  with  a  total  registration  of  618  as  against  537  the  previous 
year,  a  gain  of  15  per  cent.  Of  the  new  students  116  (49  per 
cent,  of  the  total  number)  were  admitted  on  examination  and 
107  (45  per  cent.)  came  from  other  degree-granting  institu- 
tions. Ten  (4  per  cent.)  were  admitted  in  part  on  Regents 
Academic  Diplomas  and  6  (2  per  cent.)  entered  as  non-matricu- 
lated students. 

A  careful  survey  of  the  work  of  the  first-year  class  discloses 
the  gratifying  fact  that  the  quality  of  the  men  has  improved 
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with  the  increase  in  numbers,  as  is  shown  by  the  following 
comparative  figures,  which  give  testimony  to  the  faithful  work 
and  good  judgment  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Admissions : 

CONDITIONS 


No.  of  En-  FiBt  Total        No.  of 

St-denu  trance  Term         ^^^^^       ^^.^JJ- 

136       February  i,  1907 283         176         459  3.4 

186       February  I,  1908 151         164         315  1.69 

Note:  The  figures  for  1908  include  the  men  who  were  dropped  at 
the  end  of  the  first  term.  Omitting  these  reduces  the  number  of  con- 
ditions on  February  i,  1908,  to  less  than  one  per  student 

The  uniform  first  year,  the  fact  that  the  first-year  men 
came  into  contact  with  older  and  more  experienced  members 
^  of  the  Faculty  than  formerly  and  an  attempt  at 

Records  ^  ^^^^  oversight  of  the  work  of  the  men  may 

also  account  to  some  extent  for  the  above  re- 
sults. Mid-term  warnings  were  sent  to  students  who  were 
falling  behind  in  their  work  and  immediately  after  the 
mid-year  examinations  20  men  were  dropped  because  of 
their  lack  of  diligence  or  inability  to  keep  up  with  the  work 
of  the  class.  In  each  case  the  man  who  was  dropped  could  not 
possibly  have  caught  up  with  his  class  and  it  was  therefore 
unfair  to  him,  as  well  as  to  his  classmates,  to  permit  him  to 
remain.  About  6  of  these  men  entered  the  College,  there  to 
pursue  either  the  six-  or  seven-year  combined  course. 

This  same  sort  of  supervision,  necessarily  modified  because 
of  the  number  of  men  with  whom  it  was  necessary  to  deal, 
was  attempted  with  the  second,  third  and  fourth  year  deficient 
students,  with  the  result  that  the  term  conditions  per  student 
were  reduced  43  per  cent,  and  their  entrance  conditions  62  per 
cent  as  compared  with  the  figures  of  the  previous  year.  The 
net  result  was  that  these  students,  relieved  of  the  heavy  burden 
of  deficiencies,  were  able  to  devote  themselves  more  efficiently 
to  the  work  in  hand,  and  the  raising  of  the  average  of  scholar- 
ship naturally  followed. 

Much  IS  still  to  be  done  in  this  direction — in  fact  the  num- 
bers, scholarship  and  esprit  de  corps  of  the  students  will  reflect 
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in  a  large  degree  the  personal  interest  taken  in  them  by  the 
Dean  and  officers  of  instruction.  To  this  end  a  system  of 
personal  Advisers  has  been  inaugurated,  a  num-  . 

ber  of  students  being  assigned  to  an  officer  of 
instruction,  who  becomes  responsible  for  their  academic  well 
being.  During  the  coming  year  it  is  proposed  to  develop  this 
system  more  fully  and,  in  the  case  of  the  first-  and  second-  year 
men,  to  send  to  their  parents  or  guardians  more  frequent  re- 
ports of  their  work.  The  latter  is  only  one  of  the  many  ways 
in  which  the  Registrar  will  be  of  the  greatest  assistance  in  the 
upbuilding  of  the  Schools. 

Shortly  after  the  University  opened  in  the  autumn  the 
Faculty,  through  its  Committee  on  Program  of  Studies,  turned 
its  attention  toward  completing  the  work  b^;un 
in  the  previous   spring,  of   revising  and   co-  Revised 

ordinating  the  programs  of  study  of  the  second,  '^*^*Sui^ 
third  and  fourth  years.  Courses  whose  value  had 
been  lessened  by  progress  in  the  engineering  professions  were 
dropped,  others  were  co-ordinated,  duplication  of  work  in  the 
same  and  in  different  departments  was  as  far  as  possible  re- 
moved, several  courses  which  had  extended  over  two  terms 
were  brought  into  one,  new  courses  of  greater  value  to  the 
engineering  student  of  to-day  were  added — in  short,  every 
effort  was  made  to  increase  wherever  possible  the  efficiency  of 
the  programs  of  study  leading  to  the  several  degrees  granted 
by  the  Faculty.  This  work  included  the  careful  consideration 
and  the  fitting  into  a  necessarily  complex  scheme  of  some 
three  hundred  and  eighty-five  items  and  the  fine  spirit  of  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  departments  and  faculty  was  shown  in 
the  very  successful  completion  of  this  important  undertaking. 
The  provisions  of  the  new  programs  will  go  into  effect  as  far 
as  practicable  during  the  coming  year  and  in  their  entirety  in 
the  year  1909-10. 

During  the  discussion  incident  to  the  revision  of  the  program 
of  study  the  need  for  a  five-year  course  for  students  who  were 
unable  to  cope  with  the  very  arduous  requirements  of  the  four- 
year  program  was  dwelt  upon.  The  following  figures,  show- 
ing the  number  of  students  who  entered  in  1904  and  the 
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number  of  these  men  who  were  graduated  with  their  class  last 
June,  at  the  expiration  of  the  four  years,  are  therefore  of  con- 
siderable interest: 


Course 


Number  of  those 

_ 

who  received  de- 

Percenutj 

grees  May,  1908 

survivo 

10 

21.7 

14 

48.2 

12 

25.6 

7 

33.3 

6 

40.0 

Number  admitted 
September,  ZQ04 

Mining  46 

Civil  Engineering 29 

Electrical    Engineering....  42 

Mechanical  Engineering 21 

Chemistry  15 

153  49  32.0 

While  it  is  not  expected  that  all  students  who  enter  a  tech- 
nical school  are  fitted  either  mentally  or  temperamentally  for 
engineering  work  and  therefore  the  number  of  those  graduat- 
ing will  certainly  be  less  than  of  those  who  entered,  still  the 
very  large  reduction  in  numbers  shown  by  the  above  figures 
naturally  leads  to  a  consideration  of  the  causes.  If  the  revised 
programs  of  study  and  closer  personal  oversight  of  the  stu- 
dent do  not  materially  improve  these  conditions  the  question  of 
an  alternate  program  of  study  extending  over  five  years  must 
receive  very  serious  attention. 

The  question  of  graduate  work  has  received  an  impetus  by 
the  engineering  courses  given  in  the  Summer  Session.    They 
attracted  about  sixty  men,  many  of  whom  were 
Graduate  instructors  and  officers  in  other  technical  schools, 

as  well  as  engineers  in  active  practice.  Their 
keen  interest  and  conscientious  work  raises  the  hope  that  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  greater  encouragement  may  be 
offered  to  men  of  this  type  who  desire  to  pursue  graduate  and 
research  work  at  Columbia  throughout  the  academic  year. 

During  the   past  year   the   Trustees   appointed    Professor 
Charles  E.  Lucke  head  of  the  Department  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering and  Professor  Arthur  L.  Walker  head 
jj^^  of  the  Department  of  Metallurgy. 

Administrative       Professor  Lucke  is  a  graduate  of  the  College 
Heads  of  the  City  of  New  York,  has  studied  at  Cornell 

University  and  received  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  at  Columbia  in  1902.  He  soon  after  became 
connected  with  the  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering  and 
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has  shown  himself  to  be  well  qualified  to  take  charge  of  this 
important  department. 

Professor  Arthur  L.  Walker  was  graduated  from  the  School 
of  Mines  in  1883.  He  comes  to  us  with  a  record  of  profes- 
sional attainment  and  a  knowledge  of  the  business  as  well  as 
of  the  technical  side  of  the  metallurgical  industry,  which 
should  add  greatly  to  the  thoroughness  of  instruction  in  this 
department. 

I  must  add  just  a  word  in  recognition  of  the  interest  and 
hearty  co-operation  in  the  work  of  the  Schools  manifested  by 
the  alumni.  This  has  always  existed  among  the 
alumni  of  the  School  of  Mines,  but  on  every  ^*^£^^JJ|^ 
hand  there  is  to  be  seen  constant  evidence  of  its 
steady  increase.  This  is  a  most  hopeful  sign,  for  after  all  is 
said  and  done,  the  reputation  and  therefore  to  a  large  degree 
the  success  and  prosperity  of  the  Schools  is  largely  dependent 
upon  the  alumni. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Frederick  A.  Goetze, 
Dean. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ACTING  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I908 

To  the  President  of  the  University, 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  my  report  as  Acting  Dean 
of  the  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1908. 

On  June  26,  1908,  Professor  Maximilian  K.  Kress,  Adjunct 
Professor  of  Architecture,  died,  after  a  brief  illness.  Pro- 
fessor Kress  was  Curator  of  the  Architectural  Collections  from 
1889-95,  Curator  and  Lecturer  in  Architecture  from  1895- 
1904,  and  Adjunct  Professor  of  Architecture  from  1904  till  the 
time  of  his  death.  In  1906  he  became  the  first  Secretary  of  the 
Faculty  of  Fine  Arts.  Professor  Kress  was  a  man  entirely 
devoted  to  his  work  and  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  and 
success  of  the  students  who  came  under  his  instruction.  His 
loss  will  be  severely  felt. 

The  registration  in  the  School  of  Architecture  has  been  larger 
than  ever  before,  and,  including  all  classes,  126  students  have 
been  in  attendance,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  prof  es- 
Archk  ^tur  sional  Students.  Sixty  new  names  appear  in  the 
list  as  against  forty  last  year.  The  graduates  this 
year  numbered  six,  and  one  student  received  the  Professional 
Certificate  in  Architecture,  which  has  never  been  awarded  be- 
fore by  the  University.  For  the  first  time  the  enrollment  in- 
cludes women  students,  one  as  a  candidate  for  the  Bachelor's 
degree,  and  another  as  a  non-matriculated  student ;  three  others 
from  Barnard  and  Teachers  Colleges  have  attended  certain 
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lecture  courses.    Three  students  of  Columbia  College  have  al- 
so elected  courses  in  the  School. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  entering  students  has  im- 
posed a  specially  heavy  tax  upon  the  instructors  in  the  various 
graphic  branches,  a  burden  which  has  been  borne  chiefly  by 
Professor  Sherman  and  Mr.  Harriman.  The  concentration  of 
all  work  in  architectural  engineering  and  architectural  practice 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Warren,  made  necessary  by  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  Snelling,  has  resulted  in  reducing  somewhat  the  hours 
devoted  to  those  subjects,  since  formerly  there  was  some  du- 
plication of  topics  common  to  both.  In  general  the  efiiciency 
of  instruction  has  been  increased  by  the  more  frequent  require- 
ment of  reports,  the  examination  and  criticism  of  students' 
note-books,  by  quizzes  and  other  similar  methods,  and  there 
will  in  future  be  a  more  extended  use  of  syllabi  in  connection 
with  certain  courses. 

The  excellent  work  of  the  two  "down-town"  ateliers  con- 
tinues, and  each  has  been  moved  to  better  quarters  during  the 
year,  the  McKim  Atelier  to  122  East  22d  Street,  and  the 
Hastings  Atelier  to  105  East  25th  Street ;  this  change  has  the 
great  advantage  of  bringing  the  ateliers  to  the  buildings  in 
which  the  Associate  Directors  have  offices.  Mr.  H.  W.  Corbett 
has  succeeded  Mr.  J.  R.  Pope  as  Associate  Director  of  the 
McKim  Atelier,  and  for  some  weeks  before  his  services  were 
secured  the  duties  of  the  Associate  Director  were  efficiently 
performed  by  Mr.  L.  E.  Jallade.  The  increasing  number  of 
students  and  the  growth  of  the  work  in  the  ateliers  serves  to 
make  the  question  of  their  inadequate  equipment  each  year 
more  pressing.  The  original  allowance  of  $1,800  is  no  longer 
sufficient  for  proper  maintenance. 

The  following  gifts  have  been  received  during  the  past  year : 
Original  models  for  the  figures  of  a  monumental  fireplace  by 
Cheret  of  Paris,  and  for  a  decorative  fountain  by  St.  Lanne 
of  West  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  a  gift  of  great  artistic  value  from 
Mrs.  Isaac  L.  Rice ;  the  expenses  of  transporting,  repairing  and 
installing  the  model  of  the  estate  of  Mr.  Foote  in  Morristown 
from  Mr.  C.  W.  Leavitt,  Jr. ;  a  large  number  of  photographs  of 
American  buildings  from  the  publishers  of  the  American  Archi- 
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tect;  a  case  of  drawers  for  the  Hastings  Atelier  from 
Mr.  W.  B.  Tuthill.  The  publishers  of  the  Year  Book 
also  have  given  several  architectural  magazines,  Mr.  W.  T. 
Comstock  two  subscriptions  to  the  Architects'  and 
Builders'  Magazine,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Forbes,  the  publisher  of 
Architecture,  has  advertised  the  School  for  a  time  without 
charge. 

A  matter  which  deserves  very  serious  consideration  is  the 
renewal  of  the  material  equipment  of  the  School.  This  was 
adequate  in  the  early  years,  but  through  natural  wear  and  tear 
and  owing  to  the  growth  of  the  School,  it  is  now  very  far  from 
what  it  should  be.  The  departmental  library  should  have  the 
direct  supervision  of  a  librarian;  standard  works  and  plates, 
now  much  worn  by  use,  should  be  replaced  or,  where  it  is  pos- 
sible, rebound,  and  many  new  books  and  photographs  pur- 
chased. The  worn-out  furniture  of  the  library  and  drawing- 
rooms  should  be  replaced,  and  more  locker  room  provided.  I 
have  asked  the  Executive  Head  of  the  School  to  put  these 
matters  before  you  in  detail,  with  estimates  of  cost.  The  con- 
tinued growth  of  the  School,  the  admirable  work  which  it  does 
and  the  wide  range  of  its  influence  call  for  a  corresponding  ex- 
cellence in  its  general  equipment. 

There  is  no  event  of  especial  importance  during  the  past 

year  to  chronicle  in  connection  with  the  School  of  Music, 

though  it  may  be  noted  that  the  registration  of 

f?   ,     ^  seven  students  for  the  new  degree  of  Bachelor 

of  Music  is  quite  satisfactory. 

Apart  from  the  daily  routine  work,  a  good  number  of  con- 
certs have  been  given,  two  by  the  University  Orchestra,  one  in 
Earle  Hall  and  the  other  in  Mendelssohn  Hall ;  five  concerts  of 
chamber  music,  and  a  concert  of  original  compositions  by  stu- 
dents. There  have  also  been  numerous  organ  and  pianoforte 
recitals.  In  December  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Music 
Teachers'  National  Association  was  held  in  Earle  Hall  under 
the  auspices  of  the  School. 

Both  Professor  Riibner  and  Professor  McWhood  have  been 
active  in  associating  themselves  with  musical  work  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  last  February  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
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Music  was  conferred  on  Professor  Riibner  by  the  George 
Washington  University. 

Need  rather  than  achievement  must  be  the  burden  of  any 
report  on  the  School  of  Design,  until  such  lack  of  equipment  as 
was  mentioned  in  my  report  of  last  year  has  been 
supplied.  There  have  been  three  registrations  for  DMim 

certain  of  the  courses  offered,  and  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  was  conferred  at  Commencement  upon  one 
candidate,  a  graduate  of  Barnard  College.  The  University 
Council,  however,  has  in  general  deemed  it  unwise  that  recom- 
mendations for  the  higher  degrees  should  be  made  through  the 
School  of  Design  until  a  more  extended  course  of  instruction 
has  been  provided.  The  case  mentioned  above  must  therefore 
be  regarded  as  exceptional. 

The  excellent  course  of  public  lectures^  which  was  established 
some  years  ago  has  been  continued,  but  nothing  except  organ- 
ized instruction,  properly  guided  and  maintained,  with  suitable 
apparatus  for  illustration,  can  really  awaken  an  interest  in  mat- 
ters of  art  which  shall  be  of  importance  in  the  life  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Such  work,  I  believe,  should  be  historical  rather  than 
artistic  in  a  purely  professional  sense,  should  be  concerned, 
that  is,  mainly,  though  not  exclusively,  with  the  history  of  art 
rather  than  with  its  practice,  since  it  is  chiefly  with  this  side  of 
artistic  study  that  a  University  as  such  is  fitted  to  deal. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  R.  Wheeler, 
Acting  Dean. 

*For  details  see  page  171. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR   THE   ACADEMIC   YEAR  ENDING  JUNE   30,    I908 

To  the  President  of  the  University, 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  work 
of  the  School  of  Political  Science  for  the  academic  year  1907- 
1908: 

The  details  of  registration  under  this  Faculty  will  be  found 
on  page  189  of  the  Registrar's  Report.  The  total  there  given 
Atte  dAn  — ^^ — ^^^^  "^*  include  66  Columbia  College 

students,  nor  48  Barnard  College  students  who 
pursued  courses  primarily  for  graduates.  The  details  of  regis- 
tration of  students  in  the  theological  seminaries  will  be  found 
on  page  188. 

The  growth  of  the  School  of  Political  Science  during  the  last 

five  years  is  indicated  in  the  following  table : 

190^-04  1904-05  1905*06  X906-07  1907-08 
Total  students   (excluding   Seniors 

in  the  Colleges) 481  422  358  442  484 

Primarily  registered  in  Law 249  201  126  194  193 

"  Philosophy. .     75  57  36  50  48 
"               "          "  Pure  Science      3  2  i  o  i 
"  Political  Sci- 
ence   154  162  195  198  242 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  there  was  during  the  year 
1907-08  a  large  increase  of  students  primarily  registered  under 
the  Faculty  of  Political  Science  over  the  attendance  of  the 
previous  year.  The  increase  of  the  total  number  in  the  school, 
excluding  seniors,  from  442  in  1906-07  to  484  in  1907-08,  is 
due  entirely  to  this  increase  in  primary  registration.  It  is  cer- 
tainly very  gratifying  to  observe  that,  in  spite  of  the  active  com- 
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petition  which  has  arisen  during  the  last  ten  years,  especially 
in  the  Western  States,  which  have  furnished  a  large  percent- 
age of  our  students,  the  number  of  students  in  the  Columbia 
School  shows  not  only  a  steady  increase,  but  also  a  steady  in- 
crease in  the  rate  of  increase.  The  number  of  students  from 
the  various  theological  seminaries  has  increased  from  45  in 
1906-07  to  55  in  1907-08.  The  number  of  students  primarily 
registered  under  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy,  but  taking  at  least 
one  minor  subject  under  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science,  has 
decreased  from  50  in  1906-07  to  48  in  1907-08.  The  School 
of  Philanthropy  has  sent  us  9  students,  an  increase  of  4  over 
last  year. 

During  the  past  academic  year  37  candidates  having  all  their 
subjects,  or  at  least  their  major  subject,  under  this  Faculty, 
have  been  promoted  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts;  and  12 
candidates  having  all  their  subjects,  or  at  least  their  major  sub- 
jects and  one  minor  subject  under  this  Faculty,  have  been  pro- 
moted to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Of  these  12, 
4  had  their  major  subject  in  history,  2  in  economics,  5  in  so- 
ciology, and  I  in  social  economy. 

All  of  the  courses  included  in  the  several  groups  of  History 
and  Political  Philosophy,  Public  Law  and  Comparative  Juris- 
prudence, and  Economics  and  Social  Science,  were  duly  de- 
livered. The  attendance  within  each  group  will  be  found  in 
the  Registrar's  Report,  page  191. 

The  past  year  has  been  rendered  notable  by  a  number  of 
special  lectures  at  Columbia  of  particular  interest  to  students  in 
the  School  of  Political  Science.     During  the  Soec'al 

autunm  and  winter  Dr.  K.  G.  Rudolf  Leonhard,  Lectures 

professor  at  the  University  of  Breslau,  in- 
cumbent for  the  year  of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Professorship  of 
German  history  and  institutions,  conducted,  by  arrangement 
with  Professor  Munroe  Smith,  the  regular  courses  in  Roman 
Law.  He  also  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  Social  Ten- 
dencies of  German  Legislation,  which  proved  of  equal  interest 
to  students  of  history,  of  economics  and  of  law,  and  conse- 
quently was  largely  attended.  The  enthusiasm  and  energy 
which  Dr.  Leonhard  brought  to  his  work  and  the  genial  opti- 
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mism  and  sympathetic  intelligence  with  which  he  met  and 
adapted  himself  to  unfamiliar  conditions,  won  the  respect  and 
affection  of  the  students  and  of  his  colleagues.  Thus  far,  the 
exchange  of  professors  between  the  Prussian  universities  and 
Columbia  has  proved  itself  equally  valuable  in  extending  the 
range  of  university  instruction  and  in  creating  permanent  ties 
of  sympathy  between  the  scholars  of  the  two  countries. 

During  December  and  January  a  course  of  lectures  on  the 
Currency  Problem,  arranged  largely  by  Professor  Seligman, 
was  given.    For  details,  see  page  170. 

These  addresses,  with  an  introduction  by  Professor  Selig- 
man, entitled  "The  Crisis  of  1907  in  the  Light  of  History," 
were  published  in  a  volume  entitled  "The  Currency  Problem," 
by  the  Columbia  University  Press. 

Professor  Seligman  also  arranged  at  the  end  of  April  a 
special  course  of  lectures  on  the  "Present  Railway  Situation" 
by  Logan  G.  McPherson,  Esq.,  author  of  the  "Work  of  the 
Railroads."    (See  page  172.) 

The  lectures  on  the  Blumenthal  Foundation  were  given  by 
Professor  J.  W.  Jenks,  of  Cornell  University,  and  dealt  with 
the  political  organization  of  the  United  States.  (See  page  169.) 
These  lectures  are  about  to  be  published  in  book  form. 

In  the  non-technical  course  of  lectures  given  during  the 
winter  the  School  of  Political  Science  was  represented  as 
follows : 

History Professor  Robinson. 

Jurisprudence Professor  Munroe  Smith. 

Economics Professor  Seager. 

Sociology Professor  Giddings. 

Politics Professor  Beard. 

These  lectures  have  been  published  in  pamphlet  form  and 
have  been  widely  distributed. 

In  December  the  "Political  Science"  Quarterly  completed 
prosperously  its  twenty-second  year,  continuing  to  devote 
Publi  tiona  chi^^  attention  to  questions  of  present  interest 
and  to  record  the  movements  of  contemporary 
politics.  This  periodical,  under  the  editorship  of  Professor 
Munroe  Smith,  continues  to  maintain  the  standard  of  thorough- 
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ness  and  objectivity  which  has  secured  for  it  an  exceptional 
influence  and  authority. 

An  unusually  large  number  of  monographs  have  been  added 
to  the  Series  of  History,  Economics  and  Public  Law,  edited 
by  Professor  Seligman.  The  titles  of  these  monographs  are 
as  follows : 

1.  Early  New  England  Towns.    Anne  Bush  MacLear. 

2.  New  Hampshire  as  a  Royal  Province.    William  Henry  Fry. 

3.  The  Province  of  New  Jersey,  1664-173&    Edwin  P.  Tanner. 

4.  Private  Freight  Cars  and  American  Railroads.    L.  D.  H.  Weld. 

5.  Ohio  before  1850.    Robert  E.  Chaddock. 

6.  Consanguineous  Marriages  in  the  American  Population.    George  B. 

Louis  Amer. 

7.  Adolphe  Quetelet  as  Statistician.    Frank  H.  Hankins. 

8.  Factory  Legislation  in  Maine.    £.  Stagg  Whitin. 

In  addition  there  has  been  published  a  second  edition,  com- 
pletely revised  and  enlarged,  of  No.  i  of  Volume  IV,  "The 
Inheritance  Tax,"  by  Max  West,  Ph.D. 

During  the  year  the  following  changes  in  courses  given  in 
the  School  of  Political  Science  were  authorized  by  the  Faculty : 
Economics    100,   Communistic   and   Socialistic 
Theories,  to  be  given  by  Professor  Simkhovitch  ^ccmrsea 
instead  of  by  Professor  Qark. 

A  new  course  to  be  designated  History  323-324,  or  Sociology 
313-314,  entitled  Seminar  on  Primitive  Institutions  in  Europe, 
to  be  given  by  Professor  Shotwell. 

A  new  course,  Sociology  315-316,  Seminar  on  Modem  Prob- 
lems of  Social  Evolution,  to  be  given  by  Dr.  Tenney. 

During  the  year  Professor  F.  J.  Goodnow  has  been  absent 
on  leave,  and  his  work  has  been  conducted  to  the  satisfaction 
of   the   Faculty   of   Political   Science   by   Mr.  Personnel 

Thomas  R.  Powell,  who  resigned  the  Curtis  fel- 
lowship which  had  been  awarded  to  him  to  take  up  Professor 
Goodnow's  work.  During  the  second  term  it  was  necessary 
for  Professor  J.  B.  Moore  to  ask  for  leave  of  absence  because 
of  ill  health.  His  work  was  carried  on  during  the  remainder 
of  the  year  by  Dr.  George  Winfield  Scott,  until  recently  Law 
Librarian  of  the  Congressional  Library. 

On  May  11,  1907,  Professor  William  R.  Shepherd  left  New 
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York  to  go  to  South  America  as  the  represenative  of  Columbia 
University,  and  of  the  Hispanic  Society  of  America.  Pro- 
fessor Shepherd  visited  Panama,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Chili, 
Uruguay,  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Brazil,  being  absent 
from  the  University  until  October  24,  1907.  He  made  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  educational  and  charitable  institutions,  scien- 
tific organizations  and  literary  and  artistic  centers  of  the 
countries  visited.  On  the  basis  of  material  collected  he  de- 
livered the  Hewitt  Lectures  at  Cooper  Union  in  February  and 
March,  1908,  on  "The  Republics  of  South  America."  Professor 
Shepherd's  cordial  reception  in  the  various  South  American 
universities  should  lead  to  closer  bonds  of  union  between  those 
institutions  and  Columbia. 

During  the  year  1908-9  Professor  J.  B.  Moore  will  con- 
tinue on  leave  of  absence  and  his  work  will  again  be  given  by 
Dr.  Scott.  Professor  Seager  has  also  been  granted  leave  of 
absence  for  next  year.  The  only  change  in  the  organization  of 
the  Facult>'  during  the  current  year  which  has  occurred  has 
been  the  election  of  Professor  Shepherd  to  the  office  of  Sec- 
retary in  place  of  Professor  Seager, 

One  of  the  most  important  new  policies  inaugurated  during  the 
year  is  that  of  maintaining  closer  relations  with  the  g^duates 
of  the  School  of  Political  Science.  As  a  first  step 
^lationswith  j^^  this  direction  circular  letters  were  sent  to  all 
graduates  of  the  School,  asking  their  co-operation 
in  drawing  up  and  maintaining  a  complete  card  catalogue  of  the 
graduates  of  the  School,  giving  not  only  their  addresses  and 
occupations,  but  also  a  list  of  their  writings  and  some  account 
of  their  activities  before  and  since  graduation  from  Columbia. 
It  is  proposed,  so  soon  as  permanent  quarters  are  provided  for 
the  School  of  Political  Science  in  Kent  Hall,  to  collect  a  com- 
plete library  of  the  writings  of  the  graduates  of  the  School  and 
keep  it  on  file  in  a  room  set  aside  for  the  use  of  graduates  who 
may  visit  the  University. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  W.  Burgess, 
Dean. 
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To  the  President  of  the  University, 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  as  follows  upon  the  work  of  the 
School  of  Philosophy  for  the  academic  year  1907-08,  the  eigh- 
teenth of  its  existence  as  an  integral  part  of  the  University. 

The  personnel  of  the  Faculty  has  remained  unchanged  from 
that  established  by  the  Trustees  at  the  end  of  the  year  1906-07 ; 
but  Professors  Fullerton  and  Trent  have  been  absent  on  leave. 

Studies  have  been  pursued  during  all  or  a  part  of  the  aca- 
demic year  under  this  Faculty  by  405  men  and  239  women — ^ 
total  of  644  persons.    Of  these  persons,  46  (36 
men,  10  women),  whose  major  subjects  were  *"  ^^^^ 

taken  under  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science,  and  23  (11  men,  12 
women),  whose  major  subjects  fell  under  the  Faculty  of  Pure 
Science,  took  only  minor  subjects  under  the  Faculty  of  Philos- 
ophy ;  and  5  men  from  the  School  of  Law,  and  one  man  and  one 
woman  from  the  School  of  Philanthropy,  also  followed  courses 
under  this  Faculty.  There  remain  568  persons  (352  men,  216 
women)  whose  major  subjects  were  under  the  direction  of  this 
Faculty.  Of  these  568,  190  (126  men,  64  women),  or  33  per 
cent.,  were  registered  with  major  subjects  in  Education  through 
Teachers  College.  Of  the  same  total,  54  (38  men,  16  women) 
took  one  or  more  minor  subjects  under  the  Faculty  of  Political 
Science,  leaving  514  (314  men,  200  women)  whose  entire  work 
for  a  higher  degree  was  carried  on  under  the  Faculty  of  Phi- 
losophy.   Of  the  378  persons  primarily  registered  under  this 
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Faculty  with  major  subjects  other  than  Education,  226  were 
men,  152  women.  These  figures  show  a  reaction  from  the  con- 
ditions of  1906-07,  when  the  number  of  women  slightly  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  men. 

Note:  By  an  unfortunate  clerical  error  in  my  report  for  1906-07, 
on  p.  7Zt  the  total  number  of  students  under  this  Faculty  was  mis- 
stated. The  number  527  there  given  should  have  been  stated  as 
that  of  students  registered  with  major  subjects  under  the  Faculty 
of  Philosophy;  the  31  persons  from  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science, 
and  the  15  from  the  Faculty  of  Pure  Science,  were  in  addition  to  the 
total  of  527  not  included  therein,  so  that  the  entire  number  of 
persons  under  instruction  by  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  in  1906-ojr 
was  573,  and  there  was  no  diminution  from  the  numbers  of  1905-00^ 
but  on  the  contrary  an  increase  of  35. 

The  total  of  568  also  includes  60  persons  (among  them  one 
woman)  registered  on  recommendation  of  one  or  other  of  the 
various  theological  seminaries  which  stand  in  relations  of  re- 
ciprocity with  the  University,  and  14  officers  of  the  University 
(11  men,  3  women). 

Fuller  details  of  attendance,  with  specific  figures  for  the  sev- 
eral Departments,  will  be  found  in  the  Report  of  the  Registrar 
of  the  University. 

Of  the  219  masters  of  arts  created  during  the  year,  128,  or 
58  per  cent.,  and  of  the  55  doctors  of  philosophy,  28,  or  51  per 
-^  cent.,  had  taken  their  major  subjects  under  this 

^^  Faculty.    Three  of  the  masters  of  arts  had  held 

University  Scholarships  during  the  year :  one  in  English,  one 
in  German,  and  one  in  Greek.  Of  the  doctors  of  philosophy, 
none  had  held  University  Fellowships  or  Scholarships  during 
the  year,  but  within  the  last  five  years  three  had  held  Scholar- 
ships, three  Scholarships  and  Fellowships,  four  Fellowships; 
three  had  held  University  Scholarships  or  Fellowships  and 
teaching  positions  in  the  University ;  and  four  had  held  teaching 
positions  in  the  University  without  previous  appointments  to 
Scholarships  or  Fellowships. 

Twenty  oral  examinations  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philos- 
ophy have  been  held  during  the  year.  Of  these,  18  were  suc- 
cessfully passed,  by  13  men  and  5  women.  At  the  20  examina- 
tions the  major  subjects  were  as  follows:  Anthropology,  one 
man;  Comparative  Literature,  one  man;  Education,  5  (4  men. 
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1  woman);  English,  2  (i  man,  i  woman);  Germanic  Lan- 
guages, 3  (2  men,  i  woman) ;  Greek,  i  woman;  Indo-Iranian, 

2  men;  Linguistics,  i  man;  Philosophy,  2  men;  Psychology, 
I  man;  Romance  Languages,  i  woman.  Fourteen  of  the 
eighteen  successful  candidates  were  able  to  meet  the  require- 
ment of  printing  in  time  to  receive  the  degree  at  Commencement 
— ^a  notable  improvement  over  the  conditions  of  the  previous 
year,  when  but  eight  out  of  the.  nineteen  candidates  who  had 
passed  the  oral  examination  during  the  year  completed  the 
printing  before  Commencement,  and  in  so  far  a  justification  of 
the  decision  reached  by  the  University  Council  three  years  ago 
that  the  requirements  of  printing  must  be  fully  met  before  the 
degree  could  be  conferred. 

In  accordance  with  the  amended  Statute  governing  the  com- 
position of  the  University  Council,  a  second  delegate  to  the 
Council,  to  hold  office  for  three  years  from  July  i, 
1908,  was  elected  by  the  Faculty  in  the  person  Second 

of  Professor  Woodbridge,  Johnsonian  Professor  Uid^*rBitv 
of  Philosophy.    As  both  the  Dean  and  the  senior  Council 

elected  representative  belong  to  the  linguistic 
and  literary  side  of  the  Faculty  the  choice  of  a  member  of  the 
Division  of  Philosophy,  Psychology  and  Anthropology  as  the 
second  delegate  is  particularly  appropriate. 

Faculty  legislation,  apart  from  matters  of  pure  routine,  has 
been  had  as  follows : 

Nov,  8,  1907.  It  was  voted  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Faculty  (i)  that 
the  holding  of  examinations  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy 
during  the  summer  is  inadvisable;  (2)  that  no  change  Legislation 
in  the  requirement  of  printing  the  doctors'  dissertations  Faculty 

is  at  present  desirable;   (3)   that  the  requirement  of 
delivery  of  150  copies  of  the  dissertation  to  the  Library  is  excessive, 
and  the  number  should  be  reduced  to  100. 

(The  number  of  copies  was  subsequently  reduced  to  100  by  action  of 
the  University  Council.) 

The  Committee  on  Program  of  Studies  was  directed  to  inquire  into 
and  report  upon  the  general  method  in  force  in  the  various  Divisions 
of  the  Faculty  in  examinations  for  the  degrees  of  master  of  arts  and 
doctor  of  philosophy,  and  in  particular  how  far  examinations  in  course 
are  accepted  in  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  for  these  degrees. 

February  14,  1908,    Resolved,   (a)   That  no  provision  be  made  for 
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holding  examinations  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  during 
the  Summer  Session;  (t)  that  proper  provision  be  made  for  holding 
examinations  for  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  during  the  Summer 
Session. 

April  10,  1908.  Resolved,  That  the  matter  of  the  conduct  of  ex- 
aminations for  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Program  of  Studies  for  consideration  and  report,  with  a 
view  to  the  adoption  of  a  common  method  of  procedure. 

Resolved,  (a)  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Faculty  that  the  instruc- 
tion for  graduate  students  under  the  non-professional  faculties  should 
be  administered  on  the  basis  of  the  half-year  as  a  unit;  (b)  that  the 
University  Council  be  requested  to  take  action  to  this  end. 

The  investigation  of  the  methods  followed  by  the  several 
Divisions  in  the  conduct  of  examinations  for  the  master's  degree, 
undertaken  by  the  Committee  on  Program  of 
Muter^^Xti  S^"^^^'  revealed  great  divergence  of  practice. 
In  some  Departments  a  special  examination  has 
to  be  passed  by  every  candidate  for  the  degree,  whether  course- 
examinations  are  held  or  not,  and  in  at  least  two  Departments 
this  examination  is  conducted  orally  before  the  entire  teaching 
staff  of  the  Department;  but  in  the  majority  of  Departments  the 
passing  of  examinations  on  the  courses  that  have  been  accepted 
as  meeting  the  departmental  requirements  of  attendance  has 
been  regarded  as  sufficient.  Ever  since  the  establishment  of 
this  Faculty  the  regulation  of  this  degree  has  been  a  subject 
of  discussion.  It  is  probable  that  the  regulations  for  no  other 
degree  granted  by  the  University  show  such  variation  and  in- 
definiteness  of  standard.  On  the  whole  it  cannot,  unfortunately, 
be  said  that  the  standard  for  the  degree  in  the  University  is  as 
high  as  it  should  be.  In  this  Faculty  the  former  requirement, 
of  a  minimum  attendance  of  four  hours  weekly  for  a  year  in 
the  major  subject,  and  two  hours  weekly  in  each  minor,  was 
abolished  several  years  ago,  as  tending  to  set  too  low  a  stand- 
ard, and  it  has  since  been  left  to  the  Departments  to  determine 
for  each  individual  student  the  amount  of  work  to  be  required. 
The  effect  has  on  the  whole  been  good,  but  there  is  still  much 
room  for  improvement.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Committee 
on  Program  of  Studies  may  find  a  plan  acceptable  to  the  entire 
Faculty.  Very  recently  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  which 
has  not  hitherto  granted  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  has  pro- 
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vided  for  its  bestowal,  but  proposes  to  require  two  years  of 
graduate  study  in  preparation  for  it.  The  result  of  the  experi- 
ment— for  such  it  must  be  called — ^will  be  awaited  with  great 
interest. 

The  question  of  rearranging  our  whole  system  of  major  and 
minor  subjects  has  grown  more  pressing  than  ever,  and  the 
Faculty  will  be  asked  to  consider  it  at  an  early  date. 

I  should  be  unwilling  to  conclude  this  report  without  re- 
newed reference  to  a  crying  need  of  the  School  of  Philosophy, 
that  of  a  separate  building,  in  which  the  linguis- 
tic, literary  and  archaeological  Departments  ^ttA  of  a 
might  be  fittingly  housed.  The  plan  of  remov-  BiSdfaiff 
ing  the  archaeological  collections  to  the  Library 
Building,  mentioned  in  my  report  of  last  year,  has  been  carried 
out  with  excellent  results;  the  Qassical  Seminar  remains  in 
209  Library,  as  it  was  found  impossible  to  transfer  it  to  Room 
208  except  at  an  expense  which  proved  to  be  prohibitive.  Many 
books  relating  to  Ancient  History  have  been  put  into  the  room 
used  for  Roman  Archaeology — a  fortunate  approximation  which 
gives  us  a  foretaste  of  the  many  advantages  to  be  gained  from 
a  far  closer  union  of  the  philological  and  the  historical  work 
of  the  University  than  we  have  yet  been  able  to  attain.  The 
two  branches  of  work  ought  indeed  never  to  be  separated. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  also  to  speak  with  much  satis- 
faction of  the  improved  conditions  resulting  from  the  grouping 
of  the  Deans'  offices  and  those  of  the  Registrar  and  the  Bursar 
in  East  Hall. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Edward  Delavan  Perry, 
Dean. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,   I908 

To  the  President  of  the  University, 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  sixteenth  annual 
report  upon  the  work  done  under  the  Faculty  of  Pure  Science 
during  the  academic  year  ending  June  30,  1908. 

Again  it  is  our  sad  duty  to  record  a  signal  loss  to  this  Faculty 
by  the  death  of  Professor  L.  M.   Underwood.     When  Dr. 
Britton  was  called  to  the  Directorship  of  the 
ProfesMr  Botanical  Gardens,  Professor  Underwood  took 

Underwood  charge  of  the  Department  of  Botany  in  Colum- 
bia, and  by  these  years  of  earnest  and  efficient 
attention  to  the  development  of  undergraduate  work  in  the 
College,  as  well  as  to  the  carrying  forward  of  the  university 
work,  in  cooperation  with  the  Botanical  Gardens,  he  placed 
his  department  upon  a  high  plain.  In  his  death  Columbia 
loses  a  devoted  instructor,  a  tireless  investigator  and  an  ideal 
colleague. 

Professor  Underwood  had  been  given  a  year's  leave  of 
absence  in  the  hope  that  comparative  rest  would  restore  his 
health  after  the  severe  strain  which  his  constant  work  had  put 
upon  it,  but  the  relief  came  too  late. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  addition  to  this  Faculty  is  the 
arrival  of  Professor  Richard  C.  Maclaurin,  LL.D.,  to  the  chair 
of    Mathematical   Physics   held   by   Professor 
^•^  R.  S.  Woodward,  who  resigned  to  accept  the 

Appointments    presidency  of  the  Carnegie  Institution.    We  arc 
to  be  congratulated  upon  having  been  able  to  fill  so  difficult  a 
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position  so  successfully.  Professor  Maclaurin  holds  a  high 
reputation  in  England  and  comes  to  G)lumbia  from  New 
Zealand. 

It  was  unfortunately  not  found  possible  to  arrange  for  the 
foreign  lectureships  in  Mathematical  Physics  during  the  cur- 
rent year,  but  fortunately  arrangements  have  been  made 
whereby  Professor  Max  Planck  of  Berlin  will  deliver  a  course 
in  April,  1909.  It  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  hereafter  at 
least  one  such  lecturer  may  be  secured  for  each  year. 

Attention  should  also  be  called  to  the  fact  that  next  year 
the  incumbent  of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Professorship  is  Pro- 
fessor Penck,  of  Berlin,  who  has  been  assigned  to  a  seat  in 
this  Faculty,  and  will  give  courses  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Department  of  Geology. 

In  general  the  work  of  the  various  departments  has  pro- 
gressed very  satisfactorily  and  a  large  amount  of  investigation 
of  high  order  has  been  carried  forward.  The 
recent  reorganization  of  the  Department  of  ^f*^*^*^®" 
Biological  Chemistry  made  itself  shown  this 
year  in  three  doctors  of  philosophy  with  that  subject  as  a  major 
and  several  others  who  elected  it  as  a  minor.  The  close  rela- 
tion and  cordial  cooperation  which  now  exists  between  the 
departments  of  chemistry,  zoology,  botany,  biological  chemistry 
and  physics  must  result  in  most  successful  research  into  the 
questions  which  lie  upon  the  borderland  of  these  sciences. 

The  experimental  farm  of  the  Department  of  Zoology  has 
proven  a  most  welcome  adjunct  to  the  equipment,  but  at  the 
present  time  the  department  needs  sorely  a 
small  greenhouse  or  part  of  one  in  the  imme-  ^^•P"'*™*"^ 
diate  neighborhood  of  the  University  where 
proper  environment  may  be  provided  for  the  insects,  etc.,  which 
are  undergoing  investigation,  a  pasture  for  their  cultivation  and 
support.  The  present  facilities  of  Schermerhom  Hall  are  too 
restricted,  and  are  needed  for  other  purposes.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Botany  is  also  greatly  handicapped  in  its  daily  in- 
struction by  the  absence  of  suitable  greenhouse  facilities.  The 
small  one  in  Schermerhom  Hall  is  too  limited,  and  moreover, 
the  light  available  through  the  ordinary  windows  is  not  ade- 
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quate  to  keep  plants  in  proper  condition.  It  is  most  desirable 
for  the  efficient  work  of  these  two  departments  that  a  small 
greenhouse  should  be  provided  at  an  early  date,  near  enough 
to  the  laboratories  for  constant  use.  Such  a  house  might  perr 
haps  be  added  to  the  group  of  buildings  at  the  comer  of  Broad- 
way and  I20th  Street,  or  possibly  on  South  Field. 

In  connection  with  these  needs  it  should  also  be  noticed  that 
the  present  physical  laboratories  are  entirely  inadequate  to  the 
requirements  of  a  great  university,  as  well  by  their  restricted 
space,  as  by  their  unfortunate  location  in  a  great  city  directly 
on  a  trolley  line.  Fayerweather  Hall  should  be  used  exclu- 
sively for  underg^duate  instruction,  graduate  lectures  and  such 
few  researches  as  are  possible  under  existing  conditions.  In 
this  case  the  desideratum  is  a  small  farm  somewhere  within  an 
hour  or  so  of  New  York,  removed  from  trolley  and  railroad, 
with  extremely  simple  buildings,  preferably  one-story  sheds. 
At  the  present  time  most  of  the  accurate  work  in  Fayerweather 
is  done  at  night,  and  Professor  Nichols  has  gone  to  Mt.  Wil- 
son, Cal.,  to  carry  on  certain  researches  in  astro-physics.  Pro- 
fessor Poor  has  the  funds  for  the  instruments,  etc.,  for  a  very 
important  investigation  upon  the  variations  in  the  figure  of  the 
sun,  but  at  present  has  no  place  to  set  up  the  apparatus.  In 
this  case  the  departments  of  astronomy  and  physics  could  co- 
operate, and  even  a  few  acres  would  suffice  if  we  were  reason- 
ably assured  of  future  freedom  from  troublesome  neighbors. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  during  the  winter  Professor 

Kemp  gave  a  regular  course  of  lectures  on  economic  geology 

at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Interchange  of  ^s  its  first  non-resident  lecturer  on  that  subject. 

University  When  international  exchange  of  professors  is 
Courses 

attractmg   so  much   attention,   it   seems   quite 

worth  while  to  enquire  whether  such  an  interchange  of  courses 

may  not  be  profitably  arranged  between  sister  universities  not 

too  far  apart.    In  certain  lines  of  special  investigation  there  are 

but  few  men  in  the  country,  and  it  seems  quite  probable  that 

it  is  not  worth  while  for  each  of  even  the  larger  universities  to 

have  a  professor  of  that  subject.    A  considerate  arrangement 

of  courses  would  permit  him  to  act  at  two  universities  at  once. 
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Details  of  registration  and  attendance  will  be  found  in  the 
report  of  the  r^strar,  but  it  may  be  stated  here  that  the  ap- 
parent falling  off  last  year  has  not  been  repeated 
this,  and  that  there  is  a  notable  increase  in  the  Amount  and 
number  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  conferred  Quality  of 
under  this  Faculty.     However,  what  is  most  ^^*7 

gratifying  is  the  unanimous  report  from  all  de- 
partments as  to  the  high  grade  of  students  who  have  been  en- 
rolled with  us  this  year.    They  have  proven  unusually  well  pre- 
pared and  capable. 

Dr.  Bergen  Davis  as  Ernest  Kempton  Adams  Fellow  has 
carried  through  the  first  stage  an  endeavor  to  determine  the 
elasticity  and  density  of  the  ether,  and  will  con- 
tinue the  work,  having  been  reappointed  for  *  ^'^ 
1908-09.  Dr.  George  B.  Pegram  as  Tyndall  Fellow  has  been 
studying  with  Planck  in  Berlin  and  at  Cambridge.  Harold 
W.  Webb  as  Barnard  Fellow  has  carried  out  a  long  series  of 
tests  upon  the  character  of  the  emission  of  electric  wave 
generators  and  the  factors  which  affect  it.  The  work  of  the 
University  Fellows  and  Scholars  has  been  uniformly  good  and 
all  the  departments  agree  that  the  appointments  turned  out 
very  satisfactorily. 

It  is  proposed  during  the  coming  year  to  undertake  some 
reorganization  of  the  details  of  the  relation  of  graduate  to 
under-graduate   work,   especially   in   the   pro- 
fessional schools,  and  the  character  and  scope  n^^ui  Z* 
of  the  final  examination  for  the  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  philosophy. 

The  pronounced  needs  of  the  Faculty  at  the  present  moment 
are  the  greenhouse  and  the  astro-physical  station,  out  of  town. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

William  Hallock. 
Dean, 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ACTING  DEAN 

FOR   THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR   ENDING   JUNE  30,    I908 

To  the  President  of  the  University, 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  upon  the 
condition  and  progress  of  Barnard  College  for  the  academic 
year  1907-08: 

There  altogether  have  been  registered  at  the  College  this  year 
668  students,  of  whom  i68  have  come  to  Barnard  College  from 
Registration  Teachers  College  and  47  from  the  University. 
The  proper  registration  of  Barnard  is,  therefore, 
453  as  against  419  last  year,  a  gain  of  somewhat  over  8  per 
cent.  This  gain  has  been  evenly  distributed  among  all  cate- 
gories of  students,  including  specials.  The  most  interesting 
feature  of  the  registration  is  the  fact  that  fourteen  students, 
as  against  two  last  year,  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  of 
taking  their  fourth  year's  work  at  Teachers  College  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  a  secondary  diploma  from  Teachers  College 
in  addition  to  their  Bachelor's  degree  from  Barnard  College. 

There  have  been  given  this  year  97  Bachelor  of  Arts  degrees 
as  against  jy  last  year.  The  total  number  of  Barnard  College 
degrees  is  at  present  702. 

During  the  year  the  Faculty  has  been  strengthened  by  the 
addition  of  Miss  Grace  Hubbard,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish,  formerly   Associate   Professor   at    Smith 
Fiiculty  College  and  for  the  last  two  years  Lecturer  in 

^^  English  at  Barnard  College;   Miss  Mabel  F. 

Weeks,  Adjunct  Professor  of  English  and  also  Mistress  of 
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Brooks  Hall ;  Dr.  William  P.  Montague,  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Philosophy,  who  has  been  instructor  in  the  University  since 
1903;  and  Mrs.  Mary  Kingsbury  Simkhovitch,  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor of  Social  Economy. 

During  the  present  year  Dr.  Benjamin  Duryea  Woodward, 
Professor  of  the  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures,  a  most 
devoted  instructor  at  Barnard  College  and  the  first  Secretary 
of  the  Barnard  College  Faculty,  has  resigned  his  position  to 
enter  business.  To  his  position  has  been  appointed  Professor 
Curtis  Hidden  Page. 

The  most  important  change  during  the  year  has  been  the  res- 
ignation of  Miss  Laura  Drake  Gill,  Dean  of  Barnard  College 
since  the  first  of  May,  1901,  whose  devoted  and 
faithful  services  for  the  six  years  of  her  incum-  „  *f"  ^  ' 
bency  constitute  a  very  important  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  growth  of  Barnard  College.  During  Miss  Gill's 
administration  the  number  of  students  substantially  doubled 
and  the  property  of  the  College  increased  by  three  times  its 
previous  value.  During  this  time  there  was  acquired  by  the 
College  the  important  possession  of  Milbank  Quadrangle,  which 
has  made  possible  the  further  development  of  the  institution 
and  the  beginning  of  the  dormitory  life  at  Brooks  Hall. 

The  opening  of  Brooks  Hall  has  been  by  far  the  most  inter- 
esting and  significant  feature  of  the  College  life  during  the 

past  year.  It  was,  after  what  seemed  almost  _  -  „  „ 
.  ,^1      t.i*.     1  .  A  t_     J  .        .        Brooks  Hall 

msuperable  difficulties,  opened  on  the  date  set, 

September  23,  1907,  and  ever  since  it  has  had  unqualified  suc- 
cess. More  and  more  it  tends  to  become  the  centre  of  the  so- 
cial life  of  the  College,  and  it  has  been  the  place  not  only  of 
much  earnest  work  but  also  the  home  of  a  delightful  college 
spirit.  Most  of  the  students  at  Brooks  Hall  live  within  commut- 
ing distance  of  New  York.  They  could,  therefore,  attend  col- 
lege without  a  dormitory.  It  has,  however,  given  Barnard 
College  one  of  the  important  things  heretofore  lacking,  and  it 
is  for  the  students  who  live  there  a  great  saver  of  time.  The 
average  Barnard  student  consumes  at  least  ten  hours  a  week 
in  going  to  and  from  College,  and  in  some  cases  the  waste 
amounts  to  twenty  or  even  to  twenty-five  hours  a  week.    The 
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students  in  the  dormitory  may  safely  count,  then,  on  saving 
the  time  that  from  one  to  three  6-point  courses  would  occupy. 
The  beneficial  results  to  the  scholarship  as  well  as  to  the  social 
life  of  the  students  of  Brooks  Hall  can  scarcely  be  overesti- 
mated. 

The  dormitory  has  been  most  ably  and  happily  managed  by 
Miss  Weeks,  to  whom,  as  to  her  assistants  Miss  Bissell  and  Miss 
Farquhar,  great  credit  is  due. 

To  judge  from  the  distribution  of  present  Barnard  students, 
the  majority  will  always  come  from  New  York  City.  Of  the 
.  453  students  now  in  Barnard,  300,  or  almost 
SLrthSi^  two-thirds,  are  from  New  York  City  itself,  62 
more  come  from  New  York  outside  of  the  City, 
and  57  from  New  Jersey.  Five  come  from  Connecticut  and 
Pennsylvania  each,  four  from  Massachusetts,  and  one  from 
Maine.  These  States,  which  comprise  the  so-called  North  At- 
lantic Division,  contribute  nearly  96  per  cent,  of  all  the  stu- 
dents. Only  two  other  States,  Georgia  and  Tennessee,  send 
more  than  one  student,  and  in  addition  to  the  States  already 
named,  twelve  States  are  represented  by  one  student  apiece. 
England,<jermany,  Russia  and  China  furnish  one  student  apiece. 

It  is  evident  from  figures  such  as  these  that  in  all  proba- 
bility a  city  college  like  Barnard  will  draw  a  large  part  of  its 
membership  from  nearby,  and  that  it  will  be  made  up  largely 
of  students  who  are  unable  to  enjoy  the  opener  life  afforded  at 
country  colleges.  Students  other  than  the  class  described  will 
be  attracted  to  Barnard  College  by  the  soundness  of  its 
scholarship  and  its  share  in  the  intellectual  life  of  a  great  Uni- 
versity. The  fixed  aim  of  Barnard  College  should  be,  there- 
fore, to  maintain  a  standard  of  sound  scholarship,  alike  useful 
and  ornamental  and  generous,  and  in  this  respect  at  least  it 
should  be  inferior  to  no  woman's  college  in  the  country. 

One  of  the  pressing  needs  at  present  of  Barnard  College  is 

for  a  larger  and  more  thoroughly  equipped  library.    This  will 

be  partly  provided  for  by  the  opening  of  an  ad- 

N^ds  of  the     jitional  room  during  the  coming  year,  but  even 

*  ^^^  with  that  addition  the  resources  of  the  reading- 

room,  both  in  point  of  space  and  in  number  of  books,  are  to- 
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tally  inadequate  to  more  than  the  most  ordinary  demands.  A 
gift  of  some  thousands  of  dollars  is  necessary  to  put  the  li- 
brary of  Barnard  College  on  a  proper  basis. 

During  the  year  gifts  from  the  estate  of  Miss  Emily  O. 
Gibbes,  Mrs.  George  Whitfield  Collord,  and  Miss  Delphine 

Brown  have  been  announced  or  received.    The 

Gifts 
sum  total  of  these  g^fts  amounts  to  more  than 

$500,000.  A  gift  of  unique  and  practical  value  is  that  of  a  sys- 
tem of  ventilation  from  Miss  Clara  B.  Spence  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  This  will  be  installed  during  the  summer  and  will 
unquestionably  add  greatly  to  the  comfort  as  well  as  to  the 
health  of  the  Barnard  students. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

William  T.  Brewster, 

Acting  Dean. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR   ENDING   JUNE  30,    I908 

To  the  President  of  the  University, 

and  the  Trustees  of  Teachefs  College 

Sirs: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  work 
of  Teachers  College  for  the  academic  year  1907-08. 

The  total  enrollment  of  resident  students  in  the  College  has 
been  896 ;  extension  students  doing  work  at  Teachers  College, 
1,901;  School  pupils,  1,323 — ^a  grand  total  of 
Enrotoicnt  4»^20.  Of  the  College  enrollment  190  graduate 
students  and  669  professional  students  were  can* 
didates  for  a  diploma,  and  37  were  unclassified  students.  In 
addition  to  this  primary  registration,  71  graduate  students  from 
the  University  Faculties,  6  from  the  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts, 
90  from  Columbia  College,  and  150  from  Barnard  College 
elected  courses  in  Teachers  College.  To  this  number  might 
also  be  added  1,366  students  enrolled  in  extension  classes  given 
away  from  the  College,  and  12,715  auditors  in  our  extension 
lecture  courses.  The  number  of  college  graduates  registered 
in  Teachers  College  was  262,  and  114  others  had  a  partial 
college  course.  There  were  also  442  normal  school  graduates. 
Our  resident  students  came  from  42  states  and  territories, 
and  8  foreign  countries.  They  represented  149  colleges  and 
universities,  87  normal  and  training  schools,  and  91  technical 
schools.  Of  the  resident  students  52  were  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  138  were  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  371  were  candidates  for  the  degree 
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of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education,  and  12  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts. 

There  has  been  an  increase  over  last  year  of  153  resident 
students,  of  whom  38  are  candidates  for  higher  degrees  and 
82  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  Tht 
growth  of  our  schools  has  been  49,  and  the  number  of  partial 
students  m  extension  courses  has  increased  from  1,574  to  1,901. 
Columbia  and  Barnard  Colleges  have  also  sent  us  60  more 
students  than  during  any  previous  year. 

The  colleges  and  universities  which  send  us  the  largest  num- 
ber of  students  stand  in  the  following  order :  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  36;  Barnard,  30;  Columbia,  28;  New  York 
Normal  College,  19;  New  York  University,  16;  Vassar,  14; 
Cornell,  13 ;  Chicago,  13 ;  Smith,  12 ;  Syracuse,  9 ;  Michigan,  8; 
Stanford,  8;  Adelphi,  7;  Harvard,  7;  Swarthmore,  7;  Indiana, 
6;  Wellesley,  6;  Michigan  Agricultural,  5;  Cincinnati,  5;  Ne- 
braska, 5 ;  Wisconsin,  5 ;  Brown,  4;  Oberlin,  4;  Ohio  State,  4; 
Minnesota,  4;  Missouri,  4;  Washington,  4;  Wesleyan,  4;  Wil- 
son, 4;  Woman's  College  (Baltimore),  4;  Boston,  3;  Carleton, 
3 ;  Mt  Holyoke,  3 ;  RadcliflFe,  3 ;  St  John's,  3 ;  St  Lawrence,  3 ; 
Southern  Presb3rterian,  3 ;  Toronto,  3 ;  California,  3 ;  Union,  3 ; 
North  Carolina,  3;  Armour  Institute,  2;  Beloit,  2;  Colorado 
Agricultural,  2 ;  Cornell  College,  2 ;  Drake,  2 ;  Drew,  2 ;  Elmira, 
2 ;  German  Wallace,  2 ;  Hobart,  2 ;  Iowa  Agricultural,  2 ;  Lake 
Erie,  2;  Milwaukee-Downer,  2 ;  Ohio  Wesleyan,  2 ;  Peabody,2; 
Salem,  2 ;  Trinity,  2 ;  Illinois,  2 ;  Kentucky,  2 ;  Pennsylvania,  2 ; 
Rochester,  2 ;  Rutger's,  2 ;  Utah  Agricultural,  2 ;  Wake  Forest, 
2 ;  Wells,  2 ;  Yale,  2 ;  Acadia,  2 ;  New  Brunswick,  2 ;  and  Cen- 
tral Turkey,  2.  Seventy-nine  institutions,  11  of  them  in  foreign 
countries,  are  represented  by  i  student  each. 

The  normal  schools  with  largest  representation  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Trenton,  N.  J.,  16;  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  14;  Albany,  N.  Y., 
13;  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  II ;  Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  10;  Manhattan  Train- 
ing School,  9 ;  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  8 ;  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.,  8 ;  Jamaica, 
N.  Y.,  7;  San  Jose,  Cal.,  6;  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  5 ;  Florence,  Ala., 
5;  Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  5;  Normal,  111.,  5;  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  4; 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  4;  Framingham,  Mass.,  4;  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  4; 
Muskegon,  Mich.,  4;  Newark,  N.  J.,  4;  Winona,  Minn.,  4; 
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Athens,  Ga.,  3 ;  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  3 ;  Greeley,  Col.,  3 ;  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  3;  Kirksville,  Mo.,  3;  Mansfield,  Pa.,  3;  MiUers- 
ville.  Pa.,  3 ;  New  Britain,  Ct.,  3 ;  Paterson,  N.  J.,  3 ;  Toledo, 
Ohio,  3 ;  Westchester,  Pa.,  3 ;  and  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  3.  Fifty- 
eight  normal  schools  are  represented  by  i  or  2  students  each. 

Leaves  of  absence  during  the  year  have  been  granted  to 
Professors  McMurry,  Smith  and  Farnsworth.  After  several 
months  of  rest  at  home,  Professor  McMurry 
*^   ^  went  to  Germany  to  study  recent  changes  in 

elementary  education.  During  his  absence  the  advanced 
courses  in  elementary  education  are  given  by  Professor  Suz- 
zallo,  formerly  of  Stanford  University,  one  of  our  own  gprad- 
uates.  Professor  Smith  has  been  inquiring  into  the  history  of 
mathematics  in  Japan,  China,  India  and  certain  parts  of  Europe. 
He  has  already  forwarded  to  the  College  Museum  much  valu- 
able material,  and  more  is  to  follow,  illustrating  the  evolution 
of  mathematics  and  methods  of  teaching  it  in  the  several  coun- 
tries that  he  has  visited.  Professor  Farnsworth  spent  four 
months  in  studying  the  conditions  of  teadiing  music  in  the 
schools  of  this  country,  and  in  January  went  to  Europe  to  ex- 
tend his  observation  to  the  schools  of  Italy,  Germany,  France 
and  England. 

I  have  made  two  extended  tours  in  our  western  states  during 
the  year.  In  October  and  November  I  visited  nineteen  uni- 
versities, collies,  normal  schools,  and  technical  schools  in 
Canada  and  the  North  Central  States,  and  in  March  and  April 
made  similar  visits  in  Nevada,  California,  Oregon,  Washington 
and  Idaho.  Altogether  forty-six  institutions  and  teachers'  as- 
sociations were  visited  during  the  year  and  fifty-two  addresses 
made  to  more  than  26,000  teachers  and  students.  The  experi- 
ence was  valuable  in  forming  new  associations  and  particularly 
in  renewing  my  acquaintance  with  the  West  after  an  absence  of 
ten  years. 

The  educational  progress  of  the  past  decade  is  marvellous — 
more  phenomenal  than  is  realized  even  by  those  responsible  for 
It  And  not  the  least  pleasing  phase  of  it  is  the  part  played  by 
graduates  of  Teachers  College.  In  every  institution  visited, 
with  two  exceptions,  I  found  from  two  to  sixteen  of  our  former 
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students,  ranging  in  rank  from  elementary  teachers  to  normal 
school  principals  and  heads  of  university  schools  of  education. 
The  loyalty  of  such  prominent  teachers  to  Teachers  G)llege  and 
Columbia  University  is  c»ie  of  our  most  valuable  assets. 

Professor  Richards  has  resigned  the  Macy  Professorship  of 
Manual  Training,  leaving  us  on  June  30,  1908,  to  accept  the 
Directorship  of  Cooper  Union.  For  ten  years  he  has  been  an 
influential  member  of  our  faculty.  His  extended  experience 
as  teacher  of  the  manual  arts,  his  skill  in  administration  and 
his  position  of  leadership  in  the  country,  preeminently  qualify 
him  for  the  responsible  position  to  which  he  has  been  called. 
His  going  is  a  distinct  loss  to  the  College — z  loss  which  at  the 
present  time  I  see  no  satisfactory  way  of  repairing. 

There  has  been  no  considerable  change  in  curriculum  or 
courses  of  study.  The  present  requirements  are  fairly  satis- 
factory and  would  be  entirely  so  if  our  students 
were  uniformly  fitted  for  the  work.  But  they^"'™^^^'^^ 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  representing 
many  types  of  preliminary  training  and  with  a  great  variety  of 
experience.  It  becomes  highly  important,  therefore,  to  main- 
tain standards  that  conform  to  the  best  attainable  ideals.  Can- 
didates for  the  higher  degrees  exhibit  the  greatest  diversity  in 
ability  and  equipment.  The  Columbia  policy  of  matriculating 
freely  all  graduates  of  reputable  colleges  obliges  each  depart- 
ment to  find  a  way  of  determining  the  fitness  of  its  students. 
We  have  sought  to  do  this,  first,  by  arranging  serial  courses  to 
be  taken  in  order,  extending  over  two  or  three  years,  and,  sec- 
ond, by  formal  examinations  preliminary  to  the  final  examina- 
tions for  the  Doctor's  degree.  The  latter  plan  has  worked 
so  well  in  the  case  of  the  more  advanced  students,  that  the 
faculty  has  resolved  to  require  a  formal  written  examination, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  examinations  in  course,  of  all  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  of  master  of  arts.  The  preliminary  test 
for  the  Doctor's  degree  covers  the  entire  field  of  education,  and 
must  be  satisfactorily  passed  one  year  before  the  candidate  may 
come  up  for  his  final  examination ;  the  formal  examination  for 
the  master's  degree  will  be  given  three  or  four  weeks  before 
commencement,  thus  enabling  properly  qualified  students  to 
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obtain  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  after  one  year  of  resi- 
dence. 

Plans  are  being  formed  for  the  development  of  the  depart- 
ments of  Domestic  Art  and  Science  when  the  new  building  is 

ready  for  occupancy  in  the  autumn  of  1909.  It 
Domestic  jg  j^y  purpose  to  present  to  the  Trustees  of 

Teachers  College  a  special  report  on  this  subject 
early  next  year.  At  present  I  may  say  that  the  scheme  provides 
for  a  school  of  household  technology,  extending  the  scope  of 
the  present  departments  through  related  courses  in  physiology, 
bacteriology,  hygiene,  physics,  analytical  and  physiological 
chemistry,  economics,  fine  arts  and  industrial  arts.  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  University  departments  of  Analytical  and  Physi- 
ological Chemistry,  it  will  be  possible  to  offer  advanced  courses 
in  Domestic  Science  leading  to  a  doctor's  degree.  A  similar 
arrangement  can  doubtless  be  worked  out  with  the  University 
departments  of  Economics  and  Social  Economy  to  provide 
graduate  courses  in  Household  Economy  and  Institutional 
Administration.  The  greatest  obstacle  is  the  lack  of  compe- 
tent instructors.  The  field  is  new  and  has  not  as  yet  attracted 
the  strongest  women.  Meanwhile  we  are  selecting  the  ablest 
teachers  that  can  be  found,  both  men  and  women,  and  enabling 
them  by  generous  stipends  to  pursue  special  studies  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  In  this  way  we  hope  to  build  up  a  faculty 
competent  to  give  instruction  in  some  phases  of  household  art 
and  science  that  have  hitherto  been  inadequately  treated  in  this 
country. 

The  work  of  our  schools  has  been  highly  commendable.  The 
attendance  at  the  Horace  Mann  Schools  has  been  larger  and 

more  uniform  than  in  any  previous  year.      Both 

Tcachcra  Col-  departments  have  had  a  waiting  list  from  which 
lege  Schools       ,  *^  ,  .,  , ,  ,         ,   ^  j 

the  best  pupils  could  be  selected  as  vacancies 

have  occurred.  The  spirit  pervading  the  teaching  staff  has 
been  most  helpful,  making  for  greater  unity  in  the  School  and 
closer  relations  with  the  College.  The  principals  in  their  an- 
nual reports  gratefully  acknowledge  the  special  services  of 
Professor  Suzzallo  to  the  elementary  school,  and  Professor 
Sachs  to  the  high  school  in  promoting  the  educational  efficiency 
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of  the  institution.  A  form  of  dq>artniental  administration  is 
being  tried  in  the  high  school  and  plans  are  being  formulated 
to  provide  for  more  systematic  promotion  of  teachers  and  a 
more  definite  tenure  of  position.  Special  recognition  is  due 
the  teachers  for  the  systematic  effort  to  promote  the  moral  and 
social  tone  of  the  student  body,  and  for  voluntary  services 
rendered  after  hours  in  supervising  games  and  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises. The  school  festival  of  May  first  was  an  event  of  ex- 
ceptional merit  from  the  point  of  view  both  of  school  life  and 
of  educational  ideals. 

A  special  effort  has  been  made  during  the  year,  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Strayer,  to  make  the  Speyer  School  of 
more  practical  value  to  the  College.  Many  obstacles  have  been 
overcome  and  the  day  school  has  largely  realized  our  expecta- 
tions. There  has  been  much  more  practice  teaching  than  ever 
before,  and  the  several  college  departments  have  conducted  an 
unusual  number  of  experiments.  Much  remains  to  be  done^ 
however,  to  put  the  school  in  right  relations  to  our  college  re- 
quirements. The  outcome  awaits  the  expenditure  of  more 
money  than  we  can  at  present  afford.  It  is  evident  to  me 
that  the  scope  of  the  school  must  be  narrowed  or  more 
money  found  for  its  support.  I  shall  make  this  matter  the 
subject  of  a  special  report  to  the  Trustees  during  the  coming 
year. 

The  total  number  of  bound  volumes  in  the  Bryson  Library, 
exclusive  of  those  deposited  by  the  University  Library,  is 
37,021,  a  gain  of  2,897  in  the  past  year.  The 
most  important  accessions  are  in  the  history  of  Bnrson  Library 
education,  educational  administration  in  France, 
commercial  education,  and  the  education  of  defectives.  The 
beginning  has  been  made  of  an  extensive  collection  of  current 
reports  of  national,  state  and  municipal  school  systems  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  We  have  already  thousands  of  volumes 
and  pamphlets  of  this  kind,  and  the  present  plan  is  to  classify 
this  material,  complete  certain  typical  series  and  keep  them  up 
to  date,  for  the  use  of  graduate  students  pursuing  investigations 
in  educational  administration.  Our  collection  of  school  books 
and  educational  documents  will  soon  be,  if  it  is  not  already  so, 
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the  most  extensive  special  library  of  its  kind  in  exis- 
tence. 

The  Teachers  College  Record  has  devoted  its  five  issues  to 
studies  of  the  elementary  school  curriculum,  of  children's  read- 
PublkAti  ^^^'  ^^  *^  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  art. 

Bureau  ^^^  ^^  *^  Industrial  Improvement  Schools  at 

Wuertteniberg.  Three  of  the  issues  proved  so 
popular  that  they  have  already  gone  into  second  editions.  The 
entire  elementary  sdiool  curriculum  is  now  ready  in  book  form, 
and  Professor  Dow's  "Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Art" 
is  about  to  appear,  with  illustrations  and  a  specially  designed 
binding.  Fourteen  "Contributions  to  Education"  have  been 
issued.  Five  deal  with  educational  theory :  studies  of  the  "Ci- 
ceronianus"  of  Erasmus,  and  of  Lessing's  "Education  of  the 
Human  Race,"  and  of  similar  works  of  Rousseau,  Bentham, 
Kant,  Herbart  and  Froebel.  Five  are  historical :  "The  Seven 
Liberal  Arts,"  "English  Grammar  Schools  in  the  Reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,"  "The  College  Curriculum  in  the  United 
States,"  "Public  Education  in  Upper  Canada,"  and  "The  Mov- 
ing School  in  Massachusetts."  Three  discuss  current  school 
problems:  "Educational  Work  in  Reform  Schools,"  "Syste- 
matic Study  in  the  Elementary  School,"  "Factors  Determining 
Arithmetical  Ability."  All  of  the  authors  are  or  have  been 
graduate  students  in  the  College.  The  other  "Contribution," 
Professor  Lodge's  classified  and  annotated  vocabulary  of  all 
words  that  occur  five  or  more  times  in  secondary  school  Latin, 
has  already  been  so  widely  approved  that  it  promises  to  work 
needed  reforms  in  High  School  Latin  teaching.  The  Publica- 
tion Bureau,  has  also  issued  one  important  report — ^Dr.  Seguin'r 
"Idiocy  and  Its  Treatment  by  the  Physiological  Method" — 
and  a  number  of  minor  publications. 

The  Appointment  Committee  reports  2,150  inquiries  for 
teachers  during  the  past  year,  as  against  2,000  during  the  year 
before.  We  still  are  obliged  to  confess  inability 
cJmSST*  to  meet  the  demand.  There  is  no  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity for  good  teachers  in  any  field,  but  at  pres- 
ent the  outlook  is  most  promising  in  university  departments  of 
education,  in  normal  sdiools,  and  in  the  technical  subjects  of 
the  domestic  and  industrial  arts. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  appointments 
reported  to  the  Committee  for  the  years  1905-6,  1906-7  and 
1907-8: 

1905-6  1906-7  Z907-8 

Co]les[es  and  universities 41  84           71 

Superintendents  of  schools 3  5           11 

Normal  schools ao  47          54 

Supervisors  and  special  teachers 114  208  228 

Secondary  schools 152  168  161 

Elementary  schools 70  74           87 

Kindergartens  24  17  24 

Hospital   administration 13  20            8 

Miscellaneous  positions 24  42  34 

461         665         678 
Less  names  counted  twice 88         154         138 

Total    373         511         540 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  is  highly  gratifying.  It  shows 
additions  during  the  year  to  endowment  funds  of  $121^50  and 
to  funds  for  special  purposes  of  $7,079.71,  in- 
creasing the  principals  of  these  funds  to  $889,-  Financial 
576.24  and  $331,431.32  respectively.  Gifts  have  Adminiatration 
been  received  amounting  to  $82,583.77  for  the 
Domestic  Economy  Building,  $370.19  for  loan  funds,  and 
$16,210  for  general  purposes. 

The  current  expenses  of  the  year  amounted  to  $439,859.52, 
of  which  $23432.67  was  paid  from  income  from  funds  for 
special  purposes  and  $4,560.38  was  paid  from  designated  gifts. 
The  income  applicable  to  general  purposes  was  $363,723.48 
from  College  earnings  and  $35,790.49  from  investments,  leav- 
ing a  deficiency  of  income  for  the  year  of  $12,352.50.  The 
donations  received  during  the  year  to  meet  the  expected  de- 
ficiency amounted  to  $16,210.  The  large  increase  in  current 
expenses,  $33,993.37  over  last  year,  is  due  to  the  increase  in 
number  of  students.  The  increase  in  expenditures  not  specially 
provided  for  by  gift  or  endowment  amounted  to  $29,218.60; 
meanwhile  receipts  from  tuition  fees  and  other  earnings  have 
increased  $30,083.22.  The  accompanying  table  gives  a  sum- 
mary of  expenses,  income,  student  enrollment,  etc.,  since  1897. 
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This  year  completes  the  first  decade  of  our  affiliation  with 
G>luinbia  University.  The  accompanying  statistical  table  (see 
p.  126)  shows  the  development  of  the  College 
during  the  period.  How  much  credit  for  this  ^r^uSo*^ 
is  due  our  University  connection,  it  is  impossible 
to  tell,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  standards  of  scholarship 
and  the  professional  spirit  that  we  have  maintained  have  been 
primarily  responsible  for  the  advance.  Teachers  College  might 
have  done  all  this  as  an  independent  institution,  but  it  would 
have  been  both  more  expensive  and  more  difficult.  The  Uni- 
versity environment  is  stimulating  and  we  have  been  accorded 
university  recognition  as  rapidly  as  we  have  earned  it.  The 
result  is  that  Teachers  College,  while  retaining  its  own 
corporate  identity  and  priding  itself  upon  its  separate 
institutional  life,  has  become  an  integral  part  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Teachers  College  is  as  devoted  to  Columbia  interests 
and  as  loyal  to  Columbia  ideals  as  any  department  of  the 
University,  and  it  proposes  to  keep  faith  with  its  sister 
faculties  in  promoting  the  common  good  of  the  University 
system. 

The  policy  of  Columbia  in  affiliating  independent  institu- 
tions, while  not  uncommon  abroad,  is  almost  unique  in  this 
country.  Judging  from  ten  years'  experience  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  a  policy  worthy  of  more  general  adoption.  The  con- 
ditions of  permanency  are  assured  by  the  mutual  benefits  that 
accrue  from  such  union.  In  our  own  case  we  secure  the  sup- 
port of  a  strong  university  organization,  with  its  library,  labo- 
ratories, and  scientific  and  technical  equipment,  and  university 
recognition  for  all  our  graduates.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
University  acquires  without  expense  and  without  the  loss  of  a 
student  irooi  any  other  department  a  division  of  education  and 
a  professional  school  for  teachers,  practically  all  of  whose 
courses  are  freely  open  as  electives  to  students  of  other  depart- 
ments. The  greatest  advantage  to  the  University,  however,  an 
advantage  in  which  every  department  and  school  shares,  is  that 
the  students  of  Teachers  College  go  out  into  strategic  positicms 
where  their  knowledge  of  what  Columbia  offers  and  their 
loyalty  to  Columbia's  ideals  make  them  missionaries  in  Colum- 
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bia's  interests.  The  University  can  do  no  more  eflFective  work  in 
promoting  its  own  advantage,  or  perform  no  more  meritorious 
public  service,  than  by  training  teachers  to  appreciate  sound 
scholarship  and  to  give  themselves  unreservedly  to  the  quicken- 
ing of  conscience  and  the  upbuilding  of  character. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

James  E.  Russell, 
Dean. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR   ENDING  JUNE  30^    I908 

To  the  President  of  the  University, 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  rqx)rt  of  the  Col- 
lie of  Pharmacy  for  the  year  1907-08. 

As  on  previous  occasions,  my  report  must  deal  largely  with 
external  conditions.    This  school,  like  some  other  departments 
of  the  University,  has  undertaken  the  task  of 
advancing  in  the  face  of  a  policy  of  disloyalty,  standards 

on  the  part  of  many  similar  institutions,  to  edu- 
cational standards  which  all  recognize  as  worthy.  It  is  there- 
fore with  great  satisfaction  that  we  find  ourselves  able  to  re- 
port sound  and  steady  progress,  materially  as  well  as  educa- 
tionally. It  is  especially  gratifying  to  state  that  this  result  is 
due  largely  to  the  loyal,  though  quite  impartial  support  of  the 
schools  of  this  State,  by  our  State  Education  Department  and 
by  our  State  Board  of  Pharmacy,  and  to  the  fair-minded  atti- 
tude of  pharmacists  generally  throughout  the  State.  When  the 
educational  reforms  now  so  securely  established  in  pharmacy 
were  first  proposed,  they  were  strongly,  and  for  a  time  suc- 
cessfully, opposed  by  many  of  these  pharmacists,  who  over- 
estimated the  inconveniences  which  they  correctly  anticipated 
would  result  from  the  new  system.  These  pharmacists  have 
followed  the  workings  of  that  system  without  hostility  or  prej- 
udice, and  with  increasing  favor,  a  course  which  has  disap- 
pointed those  who  opposed  the  movement,  and  who  counted 
upon  hostile  dissensions  within  the  State  to  vindicate  their 
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course  of  action.  During  the  past  two  years,  hundreds  of  phar- 
macy students  have  been  lured  away  from  the  State  of  New 
York  by  representations  that  after  graduating  from  schools 
which  relieved  them  from  entrance  requirements  here  legal, 
they  could  return  to  full  professional  standing.  The  first  of 
these  graduates  are  now  applying  to  our  State  authorities  for 
recognition,  only  to  find  that  the  desired  standing  is  forever 
denied  them,  except  through  the  retracing  of  their  course,  on  a 
legal  basis. 

In  the  American  Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties, 
where  a  similar  contest  has  been  waged,  the  sentiment  in  favor 
of  loyal  adherence  to  the  principles  and  rules  agreed  upon  is 
also  strong  and  growing. 

Our  Class  of  1908  is  the  one  that  has  felt  the  full  force  of 
restriction  due  to  the  educational  changes  which  have  been 
Att  dan  ^^'^^  discussed  in  my  previous  reports.  That  of 
1909  is  much  larger,  and  all  indications  point 
toward  steady  and  continuous  accretion.  In  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  work,  the  increase  is  specially  notable.  In  1907,  the 
ratio  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  with  University  recognition, 
to  other  graduates  was  a  little  less  than  11  per  cent ;  this  year, 
it  is  nearly  39  per  cent.  All  of  these  students  have  voluntarily 
preceded  their  matriculation  by  graduation  from  the  secondary 
school,  although  the  law  requires  but  one  year  of  such  prepara- 
tion. 

Since  it  is  to  these  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  that  we  must 
look  almost  wholly  for  the  recruiting  of  our  class  of  candi- 
dates for  the  Doctor's  degree,  we  may  now  safely  expect  a  cor- 
responding growth  in  this  department  of  our  educational  work. 

Scholarship,  in  all  classes,  has  this  year  been  of  a  very  high 
order,  this  fact  being,  to  the  Faculty,  the  most  gratifying  part 
of  the  year's  experience. 

The  attendance  of  women  at  our  College  has  come  to  as- 
sume considerable  importance,  and  the  results  are  altogether 
satisfactory.  Of  the  Class  of  1908,  eight  members  are  women, 
seven  of  them  in  the  University  section.  Not  one  of  them  has 
failed  or  been  conditioned,  and  their  average  scholarship  has 
been  rather  superior  to  that  of  the  men.    The  two  principal 
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prizes,  besides  others,  were  taken  by  one  of  them,  and  of  her 
two  serious  competitors,  one  was  of  her  own  sex.  The  pres- 
ence of  these  women  in  the  class  has  been  distinctly  elevating, 
in  character  as  well  as  in  scholarship. 

Two  new  lines  of  work  were  last  year  undertaken.  One  was 
a  graduate  course  in  the  microscopical  and  chemical  analysis 
of  foods  and  drugs,  for  those  deficient  in  the 
requirements  for  admission  to  our  regular  Grad-  ^^  ^^xttM 
uate  Course.  Since  such  students  receive  no  degree,  admission 
to  this  class  was  freed  from  technicalities,  so  far  as  possible, 
the  standard  established  being  the  fitness  of  the  candidate  for 
the  successful  performance  of  his  work.  To  aid  those  who 
needed  training  in  some  special  direction,  a  Summer  Prepara- 
tory Course  of  twelve  weeks  was  provided.  Four  prospective 
members  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Class  took  this  Preparatory 
Course  and  all  of  them  were  among  the  successful  members  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Class.  The  last  named  class  was  composed 
of  seventeen  members,  twelve  of  whom  were  from  our  own 
College.  Thirteen  of  these  students  were  successful  in  secur- 
ing our  certificate  of  proficiency.  These  students  represented 
diverse  interests  and  ideals.  In  future  classes,  the  genuine  de- 
sire for  instruction  and  self-improvement  may  be  expected  to 
increase  from  year  to  year.  Great  improvements  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  this  course  are  planned  for  the  ensuing  year.  A  series 
of  lectures  on  the  general  principles  and  methods  of  inspection 
will  be  delivered  by  an  inspector  of  many  years'  experience. 

The  intimate  relations  of  the  graduates  from  this  course,  in 
their  professional  work,  to  the  administration  of  the  national 
and  state  pure  food  and  drugs  laws,  renders 
some  reference  to  this  subject  here  appropriate.      ^    ^xl" 
The  administration  of  these  laws  constitutes  an 
extremely  difficult  problem.     Commercial  standards,  even  of 
the  legitimate  class,  are  highly  complicated,  and  the  task  of 
comprehending  and  correctly  regulating  them  at  once  was  al- 
most superhuman.    That  mistakes  should  be  made  was  inevi- 
table, and  their  occurrence  was  to  have  been  anticipated.    Yet 
the  representatives  of  commerce  have  in  many  instances  over- 
looked these  difficulties  and  have  assumed  a  hypercritical  atti- 
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tude.  In  this  they  have  been  encouraged  by  a  well  organized 
and  powerful  body  engaged  in  illegitimate  enterprises,  who 
have  made  every  effort  to  corrupt  the  sources  of  evidence. 
Against  these  adverse  influences  and  extreme  measures,  the 
authorities  have  stood  with  a  fortitude  amounting  to  heroism. 
Their  attitude  has  been,  generally  speaking,  correctly  inter- 
preted, and  there  has  been  a  practical  failure  of  the  efforts  to 
mislead  the  public  as  to  the  main  issues.  The  disposition  of 
many  professional  men  to  enlist  their  services  in  wrong  enter- 
prises, and  their  readiness  to  testify  upon  matters  of  fact  on 
either  side  of  a  question,  with  a  sole  regard  to  the  material  con- 
sideration, has  brought  serious  discredit  upon  more  than  one 
profession.  It  has  been  felt  that  against  this  tendency,  an  in- 
stitution such  as  ours  should  set  its  face  with  determined  reso- 
lution, and  that  the  instruction  of  our  classes  as  to  their  profes- 
sional duty  in  such  cases  constitutes  one  of  our  most  important 
responsibilities. 

Our  "College  Course"  will  next  year  be  increased  by  two 
weeks  added  in  the  spring,  thus  materially  diminishing  the  dis- 
crepancy in  length  of  term  between  this  course 
SciSir'^^"^''  and  the  official  academic  year. 

Our  University  classes  are  next  year  to  at- 
tend during  four  full  days  of  the  week,  thus  establishing  an 
excess  of  nearly  one-third  in  the  amount  of  their  instruction 
over  that  of  the  college  class. 

Our  regular  graduate  course  has  been  strengthened  by  the 
addition  of  an  optional  year,  we  having  received  an  assurance 
from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  that  the 
status  of  students  so  trained  will  be  regarded  as  equivalent, 
for  their  purposes,  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

I  may  report  in  conclusion  that  the  revision  of  the  by-laws 

of  this  College  has  been  undertaken,  with  a  view 

Revision  of       ^^  bringing  our  organization  into  greater  har- 

^'     ^"^  mony  with  that  of  the  other  departments  of  the 

University. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
H.  H.  RusBY, 
Dean. 
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REPORT  OF  THE   DIRECTOR 

FOR  THE  SESSION  OF   I908 

To  the  President  of  the  University, 

Sir: 

I  desire  herewith  to  present  the  report  of  the  ninth  Summer 
Session  of  Columbia  University,  which  opened  July  7th,  and 
closed  August  14th. 

This  arrangement  of  the  Summer  Session  calendar  whereby 

the  opening  was  postponed  to  the  second  week  in  July  was 

in  accord  with  the  plan  adopted  in  1907.    The 

««!•         f  .  ^        *  1  Calendar 

holdmg  of  exercises  on  two  Saturdays  prevented 

the  extension  of  the  session  beyond  the  third  Saturday  of 
August  and  insured  thirty-one  days  of  attendance.  This  calen- 
dar has  proved  as  satisfactory  for  the  session  of  1908  as  it 
did  in  1907  and  has  brought  about  a  promptness  in  registra- 
tion which  is  truly  remarkable.  It  is  a  phenomenon  worthy 
of  admiration  when  fifteen  hundred  students  are  registered, 
find  their  various  places  in  a  complicated  curriculum,  and  are 
busy  with  their  studies  within  three  or  four  days. 

In  1907,  1,132  of  the  1,350  students  had  enrolled  on  the 
second  day  of  the  session;  in  1908,  1,264  oi  the  1,500  students 
registered  on  or  before  the  corresponding  day.  , 

It  is  noteworthy  also  that  on  Monday,  July  6th,  *^«8ib*'***^« 
the  day  before  the  opening  of  the  session,  478  students  regis- 
tered, a  number  exceeding  the  registration  of  any  other  day 
in  the  history  of  the  Summer  Session.  The  registration  for 
the  corresponding  day  of  1907  was  392.  In  1907,  1,297  stu- 
dents were  enrolled  by  Saturday  of  the  first  week  of  the  ses- 
sion, the  opening  day  being  Tuesday;  in  1908,  1459  students 
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had  been  enrolled  in  the  same  period.  These  details  of  regis- 
tration are  of  considerable  importance  as  indicating  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  later  opening  of  the  session  and  it  may  well  be 
believed  that  an  apparently  insignificant  modification  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  calendar  may  have  had  some  influence  in 
the  remarkable  increase  in  attendance. 

The  attendance  at  the  Summer  Session  of  1908  again  calls 

for  special  recognition.    It  was  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 

increase  of  students  would  either  be  checked  or 

*°  *  greatly  diminished  by  reason  of  the  business  de- 
pression and  also  because  of  the  extraordinary  heat  at  the 
opening  of  the  session.  It  is  therefore  particularly  gratify- 
ing to  report  a  growth  of  150  in  the  number  of  students  in 
attendance. 

Chapter  XXII,  Section  2,  of  the  Statutes  of  the  University 
reads  as  follows:  "The  direction  of  the  work  of  the  Summer 
Session  shall  be  assigned  to  an  Administrative 
Bo  ^^^^^^  Board  consisting  of  five  officers  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Trustees  for  a  term  of  three 
years  on  the  nomination  of  the  President."  In  accordance  with 
this  section,  as  the  terms  of  the  Administrative  Board  expired 
in  1907,  the  Trustees  on  nomination  of  the  President  made  the 
following  appointments: 

Administrative  Board 
James  C.  Egbert,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin,  Chairman  of  the 

Board  and  Director  of  the  Summer  Session, 
Frederick  J.  E.  Woodbridge,  LL.D.,  Johnsonian  Professor  of 

Philosophy, 
Wm.    a.    Hervey,    A.M.,   Adjunct   Professor   of    German 

Languages  and  Literatures, 
Frederick  Paul  Keppel,  A.B.,  Secretary  of  the  University, 
Clyde  Furst,  A.M.,  Secretary  of  Teachers  College. 

Miss  Helen  C.  Wadelton  was  appointed  Recorder  of  the 
Summer  Session. 
The  terms  of  these  members  will  expire  July  i,  1910. 
The  plans  which  have  proved  so  successful  in  the  past  were 
followed  consistently  in  the  session  of  1908.    These  are  based 
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upon  certain  definite  principles:  first,  to  discover  the  needs 
of  the  individual  student  and  if  possible  to  gratify  his  de- 
sires in  the  arrangement  of  subjects  and  courses;  second,  to 
widen  the  scope  of  the  subjects  already  offered  rather  than  to 
rapidly  increase  the  number  of  subjects;  third,  to  secure  as 
instructors  men  of  reputation  as  teachers,  who  have  for  this 
reason  already  become  known  in  the  educational  world.  The 
application  of  these  principles  in  the  development  of  the  Sum- 
mer Session  has  met  with  such  hearty  approval  that  they 
should  undoubtedly  influence  the  history  of  summer  instruc- 
tion at  Columbia  in  the  coming  years. 

The  teaching  staff  of  the  Summer  Session  of  1908  numbered 
eighty-seven  instructors  as  against  seventy-three  in  1907,  and 
twenty-two  assistants   as   against   eighteen    in 
1907.     There   were   summoned    to    Columbia  ^  Of^f 

from  other  universities  the  following:  Pro- 
fessor Frank  Frost  Abbott,  of  Princeton  University ;  Superin- 
tendent William  Chandler  Bagley,  of  the  Oswego  State  Nor- 
mal School;  Assistant  Professor  Charles  Sears  Baldwin, 
of  Yale  University;  Professor  Wilbur  Pardon  Bowen,  of  the 
Michigan  Normal  College;  Miss  Josephine  B.  Browcr,  of  the 
St.  Cloud  State  Normal  School ;  Professor  Henry  Smith  Car- 
hart,  University  of  Michigan;  Professor  Frank  Wadleigh 
Chandler,  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute;  Professor  Rossitter 
Gleason  Cole,  University  of  Wisconsin;  Professor  Henry 
Rushton  Fairdough,  Leland  Stanford  University;  Professor 
Luden  Foulet,  Bryn  Mawr  College;  Professor  Maurice  Gar- 
land Fulton,  Central  University  of  Kentucky;  Professor 
Ernest  Norton  Henderson,  Adelphi  College,  Brookl)m;  Mr. 
George  Holston,  Columbia  Grammar  School;  Professor  Will 
David  Howe,  Indiana  University;  Professor  Robert  Matteson 
Johnston,  Bryn  Mawr  College;  Professor  Archibald  M.  Mac- 
Mechan,  Dalhousie  College ;  Assistant  Professor  Grace  Harriet 
Macurdy,  Vassar  College;  Mr.  Cyprien  O.  Mailloux;  Mr. 
Frank  A.  Manny;  Assistant  Professor  Henry  Winchester 
Rolf e,  Leland  Stanford  University ;  Professor  Frank  Chapman 
Sharp,  University  of  Wisconsin ;  Professor  William  Benjamin 
Smith,  Tulane  University;  Professor  Henry  Russell  Spencer, 
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Ohio  State  University;  Assistant  Professor  Thomas  Andrew 
Storey,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York;  Professor  George 
Malcolm  Stratton,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Professor 
Thomas  Whittemore,  Tufts  College;  Mr.  Frederic  A.  Woll, 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York;  Miss  Mary  Woods;  Miss 
Carrie  Van  R.  Ashcroft,  Wadleigh  High  School. 

Of  the  force  of  instructors  twenty-nine  were  not  otherwise 
connected  with  the  University  as  compared  with  twenty-three 
in  1907  and  fifteen  in  1906. 

In  the  Summer  Session  of  1906  a  modification  was  made  in 

the  rule  which  limited  students  to  courses  aggregating  six 

points.    The  purpose  of  this  modification  was  to 

^  give  opportunity  for  three  courses  or  more  to 

students  who  were  well  qualified  to  undertake  the  additional 
work.  This  more  liberal  treatment  of  the  Summer  Session 
students,  being  safeguarded  by  suitable  restrictions,  has  not  in- 
terfered in  any  way  with  the  standing  of  the  summer  term,  nor 
has  it  led  to  any  abuse.  In  consequence  the  same  opportunity 
was  offered  in  the  session  of  1908.  This  privilege  is  granted 
in  many  instances  to  those  who  are  mature  and  who  are  re- 
viewing subjects  already  familiar  to  them,  also  to  those  stu- 
dents of  the  University  who  are  completing  or  supplementing 
courses  given  in  the  regular  academic  year.  In  November, 
1907,  the  Faculty  of  Columbia  College  passed  the  following 
resolution:  "Maximum  credit  allowed  toward  the  degree  of 
A.B.  or  B.S.  in  the  Summer  Session  shall  be  eight  points,  pro- 
vided, however,  that  no  combination  of  courses  amounting  to 
more  than  six  points  shall  be  permitted  without  the  approval 
of  the  Director  and  that  no  student  shall  be  permitted  to  take 
in  one  Summer  Session  more  than  three  courses  for  credit 
toward  a  degree." 

This  privilege  was  granted  by  the  Director  only  to  those 
students  of  Columbia  College  whose  record  in  their  college 
career  had  been  C  or  above.  The  Administrative  Board  of  the 
Summer  Session  established  a  rule  that  a  supplementary  fee, 
not  to  exceed  $10,  should  be  charged  where  any  student  regis- 
tered for  courses  the  aggregate  credit  of  which  exceeded  six 
points.     In  1903,  140  students  as  against  104  in  1907  regis- 
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tered  for  additional  courses.  They  were  informed  that  the 
additional  fee  was  charged,  not  merely  because  of  the  addi- 
tional expenses  occasioned  by  reason  of  the  increased  number 
of  students  in  certain  courses,  but  as  a  deterrent  so  that  they 
should  not  undertake  more  than  was  consistent  with  their  well- 
being  in  the  trying  season  of  summer  weather. 

The  enrollment  in  the  various  subjects  shows  some  curious 
changes  as  compared  with  the  session  of  1907.  In  that  year 
only  one  subject  showed  a  falling  off — four  in  a  registration 
of  two  hundred — and  all  other  subjects  showed  an  increase. 
In  the  Summer  Session  of  this  year  there  is  an  increase  of  35 
in  chemistry,  4  in  drawing,  19  in  economics,  36  in  education, 
4  in  engineering,  12  in  German,  20  in  Latin,  20  in  manual 
training,  94  in  mathematics,  2  in  music,  46  in  philosophy,  55 
in  psychology,  15  in  physical  education,  4  in  physics,  23  in 
physiology;  but  there  is  a  decrease  in  domestic  science  of  30, 
English  II,  geography  41,  Greek  4,  history  5,  romance  lan- 
guages 2,  and  nature-study  14.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  these  figtu-es  represent  the  total  enrollment  and  that 
they  are  influenced  to  some  extent  by  the  number  of  courses 
and  by  the  number  of  students  taking  more  than  one  course  in 
a  subject. 

The  number  of  graduate  students  in  1905  was  120;  in  1906, 
166 ;  in  1907, 218 ;  and  in  1908,  266.    This  increase  of  48  shows 
a  steady  and  satisfactory  growth  in  the  interest 
in  graduate  work  during  the  Summer  Session.  stud**  to 

Many  of  these  students  remain  during  the 
academic  year.  They  certainly  form  a  most  satisfactory  body 
of  students,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  remember  that  they  are 
enrolled  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  to  their  return  in  successive 
summers  so  that  they  may  fulfil  the  residence  required  by  the 
regulations  of  the    University  Council. 

The  number  of  graduate  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of 
A.M.  in  1905  was  29;  in  1906,  47;  in  1907,  64.    In  1908  the 
number   was  61.     These  were   distributed  as 
follows:  In  Chemistry  8,  Economics  i,  Educa-  i*  "*  * 

tion  8,  Engineering  5,  English  2,  German  6, 
Greek  i,  History  5,  Latin  3,  Mathematics  4,  Philosophy  3, 
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Psychology  5,  Physical  Education  i,  Physics  3,  Physiology  4, 
Romance  Languages  2. 

Of  the  28  subjects  offered  in  1908  sixteen  were  given  in 
the  same  number  of  courses  as  in  1907.  Two  courses  were 
added  in  Education,  two  in  Manual  Training,  one  in  Philoso- 
phy, one  in  Psychology,  one  in  French  and  one  in  Italian.  One 
course  less  was  given  in  Nature-Study,  German,  Greek  and 
Latin.  Domestic  Art  was  given  for  the  first  time  and  was  at- 
tended by  forty-five  students.  Mineralogy  took  the  place  of 
Geology,  a  plan  which  has  been  followed  for  the  past  four  years. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  every  case  where  additional 
courses  were  offered  an  increase  in  registration  is  also  found. 

Public  lectures  as  usual  formed  part  of  the  program  in  the 
Summer  Session  of  1908,  but  they  were  arranged  somewhat 
differently  and  on  a  more  satisfactory  plan, 
j^^  They  were  given  in  connection  with  the  work 

of  three  departments:  Education,  German  and 
Physics.  These  lectures  have  been  well  attended  and  have 
been  a  very  helpful  addition  to  the  regular  work  of  the  de- 
partments. They  have  also  been  useful  to  those  not  regularly 
enrolled,  as  afl^ording  an  opportunity  to  obtain  some  benefit 
from  the  Summer  Session  of  the  University. 

The  activities  of  the  Summer  Session  are  now  of  a  two- 
fold character ;  on  the  one  hand  there  are  the  regular  exercises 
which  are  required  and  for  which  credit  is  given,  on  the  other 
hand  there  are  lectures  of  a  more  popular  character  and  con- 
certs, intended  to  entertain  and  indirectly  benefit  the  student. 
The  latter  have  formed  a  very  important  feature  of  the  ses- 
sion of  1908.  In  consequence  it  has  seemed  best  to  issue 
weekly  a  bulletin  giving  a  complete  statement  of  lectures,  con- 
certs and  excursions.  These  bulletins  have  proved  to  be  of 
considerable  help  in  making  known  to  the  students  all  that  the 
University  offers  beyond  the  regular  courses  stated  in  the  An- 
nouncement. 

The  Director  has  to  record  the  kindly  and  generous  assist- 
ance of  many  of  those  who  are  regularly  engaged  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Summer  Session  who  have  freely  offered  their 
services  to  render  the  Summer  Session  attractive  and  helpful 
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to  the  students.  Mr.  William  J.  Kraft  has  given  weekly  organ 
recitals  on  Friday  afternoon  and  has  been  assisted  by  Mrs. 
Kraft  and  Mrs.  Jean  Alexander.  Professor  Thomas  Whitte- 
more  gave  a  reading  irom  Rudyard  Kipling.  Professor  R.  G. 
Cole  gave  a  lecture  on  "The  Melodrama  as  a  Modern  Music 
Form"  with  musical  illustration  (King  Robert  of  Sicily).  Mr. 
Teja  Singh,  of  the  University  of  Punjaub,  gave  two  lectures 
on  India.  Professor  Wilbur  P.  Bowen  gave  lectures  on 
"American  Recreation  and  American  Physique"  and  "Tennis 
Games,  Ancient  and  Modern"  (illustrated). 

Much  attention  has  been  given  this  summer  to  music.  Four 
organ  recitals  were  given,  two  by  Professor  Harry  B.  Jepson, 
organist  of  Yale  University,  and  two  by  Pro-  Music 

fessor  William  Hammond,  of  Mount  Holyoke 
College.  Four  orchestra  concerts  were  given  in  the  grove/ 
All  of  these  were  attended  by  large  numbers  of  the  Summer 
Session  students  and  also  by  numerous  friends  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  usual  receptions  to  officers  and  students  were 
held  in  the  University  G3minasium  on  the  evenings  of  July  9th 
and  August  nth.  These  differed  somewhat  in  character  from 
those  of  last  year  in  that  a  musical  program  formed  the  first 
part  of  the  exercises  of  the  evening.  Unusual  interest  was 
shown  because  of  this  change  and  the  sociability  of  these  oc- 
casions was  marked. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Andrews  has  carried  on  his  important  work 
of  conducting  excursions  with  the  same  success  which  has  at- 
tended his  efforts  in  other  years.    The  following         Excursions 
is  a  list  of  these  for  1908 : 

July        9.    Introductory  Lecture,  "New  York  and  the 

Visiting  Teacher" 150  students 

"  10.    Circumnavigating  New  York 143        " 

"  II.    Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 146        " 

"  13.    Inspection  of  University  Buildings 81        " 

"  15.    American  Museum  of  Natural  History 51        " 

"  18.    United  States  Military  Academy  at  West 

Point 362 

"  22.    Orphan  Asylum  at  Hastings-on-Hudson . .    48        " 

"  2$.    Tarrytown    and    the    Washington    Irving 

Region  at  Sleepy  Hollow 170       " 

29,    Seabright,  N.  J 12 

August         I.    United  States  Immigrant  Station  and  Uni- 
versity Settlement 274       " 
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Religious  services  were  held  at  St.  Paul's  Chapel  on  five 
Sundays  of  the  session  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  This 
^,       ,  hour   has  proved  more  satisfactory  than  the 

morning  hour  selected  in  1907.  The  congr^;a- 
tions  have  been  large  and  have  taken  much  interest  in  the  ser- 
vices. The  University  preachers  for  the  session  were:  Rev. 
Hugh  Black,  M.A.,  Union  Seminary ;  Rev.  Lx>ring  W.  Batten, 
S.T.D.,  St.  Mark's  Church,  New  York  City;  Rev.  J.  Stuart 
Holden,  St.  Paul's  Church,  Portman  Square,  London.  The 
services  were  made  more  helpful  and  attractive  by  the  assist- 
ance of  a  volunteer  choir  directed  by  the  organist,  Mr.  William 
J.  Kraft,  who  has  been  unsparing  in  his  efforts  to  obtain  hearty 
co-operation  in  the  music  of  the  chapel  on  the  part  of  the 
Summer  Session  Students. 

The  development  of  the  Summer  Session  may  be  carried  on 
in  two  directions:  first,  in  an  increase  of  courses  and  thus 
in  the  expansion  of  subjects  already  offered;  second,  in  en- 
tering upon  new  fields  which  have  not  yet  been  essayed  by  the 
University.  A  study  of  the  registration  and  the  selection  of 
courses  on  the  part  of  the  students  is  instructive  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  first.  It  is  clear  that  additional  courses  must 
be  offered  in  a  number  of  different  subjects  in  the  session 
of  1909.  Among  these  subjects  we  may  mention  economics 
and  geography.  General  courses  in  English,  history  and 
mathematics,  designed  especially  for  those  teaching  in  the 
grammar  schools,  are  earnestly  called  for.  We  should  add  also 
such  new  subjects  as  architecture,  applied  design,  civil  govern- 
ment, botany  and  zoology.  These  subjects  have  been  spe- 
cifically-mentioned by  those  who  have  either  attended  or  de- 
sired to  attend  the  Summer  Session  at  Columbia.  A  general 
change  of  courses  must  be  made  so  that  we  may  recall  those 
who  have  been  at  former  sessions.  As  to  the  second  form  of 
development,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  University  could  be  of 
great  service  in  providing  for  a  summer  school  in  theology. 
The  close  association  of  Columbia  with  Union  Seminary  ren- 
ders this  undertaking  very  promising.  The  University  also 
would  add  to  the  importance  and  dignity  of  instruction  m 
music  if  it  should  establish  a  school  of  music  co-extensive  with 
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our  Summer  Session.  There  is  a  demand  for  a  school  of  this 
character  in  which  the  student  may  obtain  a  longer  period  of 
instruction  than  is  common  in  summer  schools  of  music,  which 
are  generally  limited  to  two  or  three  weeks.  We  have  already 
given  much  attention  to  music,  not  only  as  a  means  of  enter- 
tainment, but  as  a  means  of  instruction,  preparing  programs 
which  are  of  value  to  those  interested  in  the  study  of  the  his- 
tory of  music.  In  connection  with  a  summer  school  of  music 
it  would  be  possible  to  give  orchestral  and  vocal  concerts  which 
would  be  supplementary  to  the  work  of  instruction  in  the 
school.  It  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  Columbia  has  great  oppor- 
tunities for  service  in  this  direction.  I  desire  also  to  suggest 
again  the  possibility  of  undertaking  a  summer  school  in  law, 
even  though  it  may  involve  for  that  department  a  session  of 
eight  or  ten  weeks.  The  University  of  Wisconsin  has  been 
successful  in  the  establishment  of  such  a  school,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  where  the  Summer  Session  has  been  ex- 
tended to  eight  weeks,  has  found  that  such  an  extension  of  time 
has  not  by  any  means  interfered  with  the  registration.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  an  addition  of  two  weeks  to  the  present 
month  and  a  half  would  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the 
success  of  a  school  of  law.  Columbia  University  has  attained 
pre-eminence  in  the  Summer  Session  movement  in  education 
and  if  it  is  to  continue  to  maintain  this  pre-eminence  and  to 
render  still  further  important  service  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion we  should  be  ready  to  provide  for  all  who  are  desirous 
of  using  the  summer  months  in  study. 

At  the   College  of   Physicians  and   Surgeons  *six  of   the 
twenty-seven  summer  courses  in  medicine  which  have  been 
offered    were   elected.      Fifteen    registered    in 
surgery,   eleven    in   obstetrics,   six    in   clinical  College  of 

pathology,  three  in  gynecology,  two  in  laryngol-      y**"*""  "*<* 
ogy,  one  in  orthopedic  surgery.    There  were  in 
all  thirty-four  students.    Of  these  nine  were  physicians,  three 
graduates  in  pharmacy,  fifteen  were  enrolled  in  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  seven  were  students  in  other  medical  schools. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  these  courses  serve  a  useful  purpose, 
but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  number  of  those  who  attend 
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is  so  small.    Courses  in  medicine  have  been  given  for  six  sum- 
mers and  the  number  of  students  has  remained  about  the  same  j 
as  when  they  were  first  offered.    In  view  of  the  great  increase                           i 
in  numbers  of  the  Summer  Session  of  the  University,  due  in 
a  large  degree  to  the  fact  that  Columbia  is  located  in  New  I 
York  City,  it  is  certainly  worthy  of  credence  that  many  stu-                           | 
dents  in  medicine  would  welcome  the  opportunity  for  study 
during  the  summer  if  subjects  and  courses  adapted  to  their 
needs  and  desires  and  of  the  same  value  and  attractiveness 
as  those  of  the  academic  year  should  be  offered  at  the  medical 
school  of  the  university. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

James  C.  Egbert, 

Director, 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

FOR  THE   ACADEMIC  YEAR   ENDING   JUNE   30,    I908 

To  the  President  of  the  University, 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fourth  annual  report  of  Ex- 
tension Teaching,  being  that  for  the  academic  year  1907-08. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  in  general  that  the  year  just 
passed  has  been  the  most  favorable  in  the  history  of  this  divi- 
sion of  the  University.  Our  records  show  a  marked  increase 
in  all  departments — ^in  the  number  of  courses  of  which  students 
could  avail  themselves,  in  the  students  registered,  in  the  short 
courses  given  and  auditors  present,  and  in  the  fees  received  and 
available  for  instruction. 

During  the  past  year  ninety-nine  collegiate,  professional,  and 
technical  courses  have  been  offered  by  Extension  Teaching, 
seventy-seven  at  the  University,  and  twenty-two  away  from  the 
University.  In  addition.  Teachers  CoUege  has  scheduled  sev- 
enty-three professional  courses  and  eight  special  (non-credit) 
courses  at  hours  convenient  to  non-resident  students. 

The  students  we  have  registered  in  courses  at  the  University 
in  collegiate,  professional,  and  special  courses  of  Teachers  Col- 
lege number  1422;  in  the  Evening  Technical 

Courses,  479 ;  in  the  collegiate  and  professional      iJ?!Jf*!*Il»^^ 
•     1       I         ^  r^:         J       j-x  Registration 

courses  m  local  centres,  1,366;  and  auditors  m 

the  short  lecture  courses  in  local  centres,  12,715.     Our  total 

receipts  for  1907-08  are  approximately  $50,700.     Compared 

with  the  work  of  1906-07  we  have  therefore  added  316  to  our 

enrollment  of  students  taking  work  at  the  University;  314  to 
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the  enrollment  of  students  in  local  centres ;  4,378  to  the  audi- 
tors in  local  centres,  and  $8,500  to  our  receipts. 

These  results,  showing  as  they  do  a  general  advance  and  con- 
tinuing the  regular  growth  and  development  of  previous  years, 
bring  the  conviction  that  we  have  now  seriously  entered  upon 
our  great  field  of  public  education.  The  University  is  rewarded 
for  its  liberal  policy  in  the  organization  of  Extension  Teach- 
ing in  the  hearty,  generous  response  of  the  community,  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  the  new  facilities  afforded. 

Summary   of  Registrations  in  Extension  Teaching, 

1904-08 


At  the  UirimsiTT 

In  Looal  CmTBSs 

Total 

Students 

Ool- 

feesional, 

Techni. 

eal 

Tear 

Stu- 
denta 

Begistratioiia 

StadentA 

in 
Credit 
Coones 

Auditors 

in 
Lecture 
Ooorsee 

Fees 

In 
Credit 
CoartMs 

In 
Non. 
Credit 

In 
Brening 

lOOi-OB... 

1,184 

1,844 

448 

.... 

708 

6,786 

1.886 

189,888 

1906-06... 

1,»1 

1,616 

1S8 

.... 

1,681 

14,944 

8,888 

$88,819 

1906-07... 

1,674 

1,687 

S41 

407 

1.068 

8,887 

8.686 

148,181 

1907-<»... 

1,901 

1,658 

890 

687 

1.866 

12,716 

8,867 

$60,700 

The  chief  change  that  has  marked  the  administration  during 
the  past  year  has  been  the  withdrawal  by  Teachers  College  of 
the  partial  and  special  courses  based  on  the 
Teachers  College  curriculum  and  taught  by  its 
instructors,  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Board  of  Extension  Teaching  to  give 
them  at  its  own  initiative.  The  change  involves 
the  status  of  about  twenty  courses  and  sections  of  courses  and 
366  registrations.  I  regret  the  change  in  so  far  as  it  means  the 
partial  disintegration  of  our  system;  but  the  College  makes 
substantial  gains  by  it,  and  will  continue  to  increase  them  with 
the  development  of  its  special  work.    In  actual  working  there 
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is  little  difference — ^in  instruction,  none  at  all,  and  none  in  the 
administration  of  the  student  body.  We  announce  and  promote 
these  courses  equally  with  our  own;  and  students  in  such 
courses  still  remain  non-matriculated  students  registered  in  Ex* 
tension  Teaching. 

Every  year  sees  the  continuous  progress  of  Teachers  College 
towards  its  double  function  and  double  service — ^its  provision 
not  only  for  resident  students,  but  for  teachers  in  active  service. 
With  the  ensuing  years  the  curriculum  is  so  planned  that  the 
College  will  begin  to  give  in  rotation  through  several  years  all 
fund^nental  courses  at  hours  at  which  teachers  in  service  can 
take  them.  Teachers  will  therefore  have  full  opportunities  for 
professional  study  at  the  University. 

During  the  past  year  the  method  of  crediting  courses  offered 
in  Extension  Teaching  has  taken  a  simple  and  effective  form, 
and  the  difficulty  discussed  in  my  last  report 
(p.  113)  has  been  satisfactorily  removed.   The       Method  for 
courses    offered    in    Extension    Teaching    for  Crediting 

which  collegiate  or  professional  status  has  been  Ert^ion 
desired  have  been  placed  formally  before  the  Teaching 

head  of  each  department  concerned,  and  the 
heads  of  departments  have  uniformly  recommended  these 
courses  for  credit  in  stated  points  for  such  students  of  the 
University  as  may,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  Faculty 
in  which  they  are  registered,  or  may  subsequently  register,  be 
entitled  to  count  such  work  towards  advanced  standing  or  as 
partial  fulfilment  of  the  requirements  for  diplomas  or  degrees; 
This  method  affords  a  simple  working  basis  of  college  credit 
which  has  commended  itself  both  to  the  departments  and  to  the 
Faculties  in  which  our  students  matriculate,  particularly  in 
Teachers  College. 

Acting  on  your  suggestion,  under  date  of  September  17th, 
that  definite  provision  might  be  made  through  Extension  Teach- 
ing for  the  instruction  of  students  admitted  to 
the  University  with  conditions,  I  have  to  report         Courses  to 
that  arrangements  approved  by  the  Administra-  ^tisfy 

tive  Board  of  Extension  Teaching,  and  accept-         Conditions 
able  to  the  departments  concerned,  have  been 
effected.    For  students  conditioned  in  English,  two  courses  in 
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English  covering  the  Entrance  requirements  in  English  have 
been  established,  Mr.  Theodore  C.  Mitchill  (A.M.,  Columbia, 
1900),  instructor.  Students  conditioned  in  French  are  admit- 
ted to  E,  French  A,  or  E.  Spanish  1-2,  or,  for  intermediate 
standing,  to  E,  French  Bi;  students  in  German  to  £.  Ger- 
man A,  or,  for  intermediate  standing,  to  £.  German  Bia-B^a; 
students  in  botany  to  £.  Botany  ic^2a,  and  students  in  chem- 
istry to  £.  Chemistry  I.  In  general  the  grade  of  "C"  is  re- 
quired to  remove  conditions.  The  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  has  further  approved  of  E.  Chem- 
istry I  as  satisfying  the  Entrance  requirement  in  chemistry  of 
that  College. 

By  means  of  these  courses,  conditioned  students  are  now 
able  to  get  adequate  instruction  at  a  minimum  cost,  and  their 
work  and  the  removing  of  their  conditions  are  r^ularized. 
This  year  our  plan  has  provided  mainly  for  conditioned  stu- 
dents of  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science,  but  the  arrangement 
which  takes  care  of  a  very  difficult  element  in  the  collegiate 
body  may  be  found  available  by  other  parts  of  the  University. 

The  Evening  Technical  Courses  have  presented  several  ele- 
ments of  interest.  Two  evening  courses  in  architecture  were 
added  to  our  offering  and  given  conveniently 
Organixation  and  with  success  in  the  rooms  of  the  School 
of  the  Evening  ^f  Architecture.  A  course  in  mathematics — a 
^  necessary  part  in  a  large  group  of  technical 

courses — ^has  been  carefully  worked  out  by 
Professor  Bikli,  and  the  various  sections  of  the  class  have  been 
held  together  and  directed  in  a  uniform  curriculum  to  good 
result.  A  problem  that  confronts  the  administration  of  the 
evening  courses  lies  in  the  difficulty  of  unity  and  supervision 
of  work  that  contains  many  different  departments.  For  the 
present,  the  best  we  can  do,  considering  our  resources,  is  to 
effect  a  simple  organization  of  groups  of  courses  and  give  to 
one  capable  instructor  the  direction  and  oversight  of  the  work 
of  his  group. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  students  in  the  Evening 
Technical  Courses  and  Saturday  courses  for  teachers  continues 
to  be  of  interest.     The  Evening  Technical   students   (479) 
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come  from  many  quarters,  many  at  great  personal  effort. 
From  New  York  City,  355  (Manhattan,  231,  Bronx,  58, 
Brooklyn,  47,  Richmond,  19) ;  from  New  York  q^  ^^ 
State,  61  (from  14  towns — Carlstadt,  Dobbs  Distribution  of 
Ferry,   Glendale,   Horse   Heads,   Laurel   Hill,  Evening 

Monroe,    Moriah   Centre,    Mt.    Vernon,    New  Technical 

Rochelle,  Port  Chester,  Port  Jervis,  Port  Rich-  Students 

mond,  Watemlich,  Yonkers) ;  from  New  Jersey,  63  (from 
24  towns — Bayonne,  Bay  Ridge,  Belleville,  Belvidere,  Burling- 
ton, East  Orange,  Elizabeth,  Fairlawn,  Guttenberg,  Hacken- 
sack,  Hoboken,  Jersey  City,  Kearney,  Keyport,  Little  Falls, 
Newark,  New  Brunswick,  Oceanic,  Passaic,  Paterson,  Plain- 
field,  Saybrook,  Weehawken,  Westwood). 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  students  in  the  Saturday 
classes  is  even  more  extensive;  these  number  548  in  all.  Of 
these  367  come  from  New  York  City  (Man- 
hattan and  Bronx,  291,  Brooklyn,  41,  Richmond,  Geographical 
35);  from  New  York  State,  41  (from  22  ^•^^J^jjjl^y 
towns — Ardsley,     Bedford,      Birdsall,     Cold-  Students 

spring,  Dobbs  Ferry,  Fishkill,  Hartsdale,  Hast- 
ings, Irvington,  Legrangeville,  Mt.  Vernon,  New  Rochelle, 
Peekskill,  Pelham,  Poughkeepsie,  Port  Chester,  Rye,  Salisbury 
Mills,  Spring  Valley,  Tarrytown,  Westchester,  Whitestone). 
From  New  Jersey,  135  (from  46  towns — Asbury  Park,  Bay- 
onne, Belleville,  Bemardsville,  Blocnnfield,  Caldwell,  Carlstadt, 
Closter,  Cranford,  Dover,  Elizabeth,  Englewood,  Everett, 
Freehold,  Haledon,  Haworth,  Hoboken,  Jersey  City,  Kearney, 
Keyport,  Linden,  Madison,  Maywood,  Millington,  Montclair, 
Morristown,  Newark,  Nutley,  Ocean  Grove,  Ogdensburg, 
Orange,  East  Orange,  South  Orange,  Palisades  Park,  Paterson, 
Perth  Amboy,  Plainfield,  Rahway,  Ridgefield,  Ridgewood, 
Roseland,  Roselle,  Rutherford,  Summit,  Trenton,  Westfield). 
From  Connecticut,  5  (from  five  towns — Bridgeport,  Glen- 
brock,  Greenwich,  Putnam,  Saybrook). 

A  measure  of  cooperation  beween  Extension  Teaching  and 
the  Germanistic  Society  has  been  secured.  We  shall  offer  at 
the  University  in  the  next  academic  year,  through  funds  pro- 
vided by  the  Society,  free  to  the  public,  a  course  of  fifteen 
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lectures,  at  night,  on  Masterpieces  of  German  Literature  by 
professors  of  this  University  and  many  other  colleges  and 
.  universities  of  the  vicinity.    Cooperation  with 

with^^e  ^^  ^^^  Alliance  Fran9aise  in  the  matter  of  its 
Germanistic  language  courses  given  at  the  University  has 
Society,  been  favorably  considered  by  the  Alliance  and, 

AJl»»cf  it  is  hoped,  will  be  effected  shortly. 

Fransaise  Urgent  representations  have  been  made  to 

the  Administrative  Board  of  Extension  Teaching  to  arrange 
courses  for  students  who  may  subsequently,  especially  as 
Courses  for  teachers,  enter  the  field  of  foreign  missions,  es- 
Mission  pecially  in  the  Orient.    These  representations 

Teachers  have  made  the  needs  of  these  pioneers  of  civili- 

zation deeply  felt  by  the  members  of  the  Board,  and  they  have 
taken  action  to  arrange  appropriate  work.  A  group  of  courses 
has  been  selected  from  the  departments  of  physical  education, 
hospital  economics,  domestic  art  and  science,  elementary  edu- 
cation, which  together  with  linguistic  work  in  Chinese,  Persian, 
Arabic  or  Turkish,  will  enable  qualified  students  to  secure 
highly  profitable  training  here  for  their  work  abroad.  For 
many  reasons  we  believe  our  action  will  c<xnmend  itself  to 
boards  of  foreign  missions. 

Our  publications  include  syllabi  for  courses  of  collegiate  and 
professional   character    (Series  A)    and    for  local    lectures 
.  (Series  B). 

During  the  last  academic  year  we  have  pub- 
lished : 

A,  21 — Wood  and  Wood-working.  By  Mr.  William  Noyes. 
A,  22 — American  Government.  By  Professor  S.  P.  Duggan. 
A,  23 — Theory   and   Practice    of    Teaching   in   Elementary 

Schools.    By  Professors  Strayer,  Baker,  Dodge, 

Johnson,  and  Mr.  Upton. 
We  have  reprinted  in  revised  and  enlarged  form : 

A,  17 — History  and  Principles  of  Education.    By  Professor 

Paul  Monroe. 

B,  21 — Our  Country's  Resources.    By  Dr.  C.  F.  Walker. 

Among  the  new  publications,  the  syllabus  on  elementary 
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education  has  been  in  special  request  among  teachers  and  super- 
visors throughout  the  country. 

We  have  now  reached  a  stage  when  these  publications  not 
only  defray  the  cost  of  publication  but  have  become  remunera- 
tive. We  shall  press  forward  the  issuing  of  new  syllabi  for  all 
the  fundamental  courses  of  study  in  our  curriculum  which  ad- 
mit of  syllabus  treatment.  The  benefit  of  these  publications  to 
partial  students  is  very  great;  they  have  constant  guidance  in 
their  private  reading  and  preparation,  which  partly  compen- 
sates for  the  limited  sessions  in  which  many  of  their  courses 
are  given. 

The  pressure  of  class-room  accommodation  for  our  growing 
Work  has  become  noticeable.  During  the  past  year  Teachers 
College  has  continued  its  helpful  attitude  Class-Room 
towards  the  evening  work ;  it  has  given  us,  with-  Accommo- 
out  other  charge  than  the  expenses  of  service,  dation 

light,  and  heat,  the  use  of  its  class-rooms  and  laboratories.  Its 
facilities  are  now  employed  to  the  full — for  its  resident  courses, 
in  the  usual  college  hours ;  for  extension  and  non-resident  stu- 
dents, afternoons  and  Saturdays ;  for  evening  technical  courses 
at  night.  Through  the  operation  of  the  power  plant  at  night. 
Teachers  College  has  been  able  to  open  the  Thompson  Building 
for  special  evening  courses  in  physical  education.  The  Uni- 
versity has  generously  extended  its  resources  to  us  in  providing 
many  class-rooms  to  meet  the  great  overflow  of  Saturday 
classes,  and  it  has  enabled  us  by  assigning  rooms  in  Havemeyer 
to  give  the  evening  courses  in  architecture,  otherwise  impos- 
sible. The  need  of  apparatus  and  laboratories  for  our  evening 
courses  in  electricity,  and  of  drafting-rooms,  is  emphasized  by 
the  instructors  and  can  be  well  met  only  by  the  transference  of 
these  courses  to  the  class-rooms  of  the  University,  the  possi- 
bility of  which  change  I  commend  to  your  consideration. 

In  conclusion,  it  must  be  obvious  to  all  that  during  the  last 
few  years  the  movement  for  the  extension  of  college  and  uni- 
versity education  has  taken  on  new  phases,  if  it  has  not  radi- 
cally changed  its  character.  There  is  manifest  throughout  the 
field  of  higher  education  a  renewed  interest  and  a  fresh  activity 
in  all  that  concerns  the  university  and  its  relations  to  the  partial 
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or  non-resident  student  body.    This  interest  and  this  activity 

differ  from  what  marked  the  inception  of  the  movement  called 

University  Extension  thirty  years  ago,  and  in- 

f^^^Exte*^   deed  the  extension  of  university  teaching,  as 
sion  of  realized  to-day,  is  not  the  same  thing  that  its 

University  f otmders  conceived  it.  Like  all  ideas  and  move- 
Teaching  ments,  it  has  fulfilled  itself  in  unforeseen 
ways.  It  is  no  longer  an  occasional  and  accidental  phase  of 
university  work;  it  is  an  organic  part  of  it.  It  is  no  longer 
concerned  merely  or  primarily  with  the  short  lecture  courses; 
for  without  neglecting  the  lecture  work  that  appeals  to  general 
audiences,  it  aims  to  reach,  like  any  other  part  of  the  university, 
a  student  body — ^the  very  large  body  of  partial  or  non-resident 
students ;  it  aims  especially  to  aid  the  education  and  efficiency 
of  the  teachers  of  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  The 
means  and  method  of  this  more  solid  work  established,  it  is 
natural  that  a  renewed  interest  in  the  work  should  be  mani- 
fested. My  correspondence  shows  that  plans  are  under  discus- 
sion or  under  way  in  many  new  quarters  and  high  places,  and 
we  shall  soon  find  many  more  institutions  of  higher  education 
sharing  in  our  common  work. 

Columbia  University  has  had  no  small  share  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  present  situation.  It  can  be  fairly  said  that  no  other 
University  offers  to  partial  and  non-resident  students  facilities 
at  all  commensurate  with  the  extent  and  variety  of  collegiate 
and  professional  courses  open  to  that  class  of  students  at  Co- 
lumbia University.  May  I  record,  Sir,  that  this  happy  result 
has  been  attained  under  your  Presidency  and  the  administra- 
tion of  our  present  Board  of  Extension  Teaching — ^Dean  Rus- 
sell, and  Professors  Cohn,  Baker,  and  Lord. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Frederick  Henry  Sykes, 

Director 
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FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I908 

To  the  President  of  the  University, 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  report  upon  the 
work  of  this  oflSce  for  the  year  1907-08: 

For  the  University  as  a  whole  the  year  has  been  cme  of  ex- 
traordinary importance,  not  so  much  in  matters  that  lend  them- 
selves to  written  record — ^though  of  these  matters  there  have 
been  not  a  few,  as  an  examination  of  other  parts  of  this  volume 
will  bear  witness — ^but  in  an  indefinable  quickening  of  the  spirit 
in  almost  every  school  and  every  department. 
The  significance  and  importance  to  the  Uni-  '^^  ^^^ 

versity  of  each  individual  member — student  and  ^^^ 

ofiicer — is  coming  more  and  more  to  be  recognized,  and 
the  University  is  endeavoring  more  and  more  to  fulfil  to 
the  utmost  the  obligations  assumed  upon  the  matriculation  of 
each  student  and  the  appointment  of  each  officer.  Not  a  few 
of  those  whose  opinion  is  of  the  greatest  value  have  said  that 
in  their  experience  the  year  1907-08  has  marked  the  greatest 
advance  in  those  things  which  go  to  make  the  real  University 
as  contrasted  with  its  material  habitation. 

In  the  humble  but  none  the  less  necessary  duties  of  trans- 
cribing, recording,  editing,  and  distributing,  this  office  has  borne 
its  share.  Indeed,  the  increased  demands  upon  it  for  clerical 
assistance,  printing,  and  general  correspondence,  which  have 
taxed  it  to  its  utmost  capacity,  furnish  a  concrete  evidence  of 
the  year's  activity. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year,  a  system  of  records 
of  inquiries  as  to  the  work  of  the  University  was  instituted, 
which,  I  believe,  reduces  to  a  minimum  the  me- 
chanical labor  of  checking  and  classifying,  and       ^.  ^^^.  .  * 
is  at  the  same  time  complete  enough  to  show  ac- 
curately from  year  to  year  the  relative  degree  of  outside 
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interest  in  the  diflferent  schools  of  the  University,  and 
by  a  comparison  with  subsequent  registration  records  to 
give  a  clue  as  to  the  strength  of  our  appeal  in  each  branch. 
While  the  most  important  purpose  of  the  record  cards  is  to 
make  possible  statistical  studies  which  may  prove  of  no  small 
usefulness,  they  serve  in  the  meantime  as  a  convenient  mailing 
list  for  Bulletins  of  Information  and  other  material.  From 
October  i,  1907,  to  July  i,  1908,  over  8,000  inquiries  have  been 
received  and  recorded. 

We  have  also  proceeded  with  the  revision  and  classification 
of  our  distribution  and  invitation  lists.    As  those  with  whom 

we  wish  to  keep  in  contact  are  to  a  large  degree 
Offic    """"       ^"^  ^^"  alumni,  this  aspect  of  our  problem  has 

been  greatly  simplified  by  the  establishment  of 
an  Alumni  Office.  The  definite  recognition  of  the  alumni  as 
a  factor  in  the  life  of  the  University  in  close  relation  to 
trustees  and  officers  of  instruction  and  administration  on  the 
one  hand  and  with  the  student  body  on  the  other,  is  an  event 
of  the  first  importance.  In  particular,  it  means  that  the 
relations  between  the  University  and  the  alumni  which  were 
maintained  in  a  more  or  less  halting  way  by  our  various 
administrative  offices  are  now  to  be  centralized  and  rendered 
far  more  effective  as  agents  for  the  present  and  future  good  of 
the  institution. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  an  increased  interest  in  the 
administration  of  scholarships  and  other  aids  to  students,  but 

the  subject  as  a  whole  merits  more  careful 
^*^  *®  attention  than  it  has  as  yet  received.     In  par- 

«nt8  ticular,  I  should  suggest  a  study  of  the  question 

of  scholarships  for  students  combining  collegiate  and  profes- 
sional courses,  the  establishment  of  a  higher  grade  of  scholar- 
ships to  cover  both  tuition  and  dormitory  charges,  a  system 
of  tuition  scholarships  for  professors  and  instructors  on  leave 
of  absence  from  other  colleges  and  universities,  and  finally  a 
study  of  the  whole  question  of  the  comparative  merits  of 
scholarships  and  loan  funds,  due  consideration  being  given 
to  the  distinction  between  those  callings  in  which  a  financial 
return  larger  than   that  required   for   living  expenses   may 
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reasonably  be  expected  within  a  few  years  after  graduation, 
such  as  business  and  engineering,  and  those  in  which  it  may 
not,  as  medicine,  the  ministry  and  teaching. 

Provision  has  been  made  during  the  year  for  one  most  valu- 
able scholarship  in  Columbia  College:  The  two  Louis  K. 
McQymonds  scholarships,  each  with  an  annual  stipend  of 
$650,  are  maintained  by  Mrs.  Annie  K.  McClymonds  in 
memory  of  her  late  husband.  Other  things  being  equal,  pref- 
erence is  given  to  sons  of  American-bom  parents  who  have  no 
other  means  of  providing  for  their  tuition  and  living  expenses 
during  the  academic  year. 

Anonymous  friends  of  the  University  have  furnished  con- 
siderable sums  for  aid  to  students  in  special  courses,  and  Mr. 
Henry  F.  Shoemaker  and  Mrs.  Ella  De  Peyster  Shoemaker 
have  announced  their  intention  to  establish  a  fund  of  $10,000 
for  the  benefit  of  deserving  students,  in  memory  of  William 
Brock  Shoemaker,  of  the  Class  of  1902.  Three  alumni,  W.  C. 
Demorest,  '81,  Howard  Bayne,  *oi,  and  R.  Stuyvesant  Picrre- 
pont,  '05,  have  furnished  generous  aid  toward  the  work  of  the 
Student  Employment  Committee  and  other  University  enter- 
prises. 

The  customary  public  academic  meetings  have  been  held,  and 
in  addition  the  University  was  the  host  of  the  Seventh  Inter- 
national Zoological  Congress  in  August,  and  of 

the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  in  December.  »»    ^  _ 

a  .         -  ,  .  -  ,  Meetings 

A  meeting  of  unusual  interest  was  the  mock 

political  convention,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  class  in 

Politics,  in  which  several  hundred  students  of  the  University 

took  active  part. 

During  the  year  the  University  has  been  formally  represented 

at  academic  meetings  as  follows : 

The  National  Education  Association President    Butler   and   Dr. 

Canfield 
The  Association  of  the  American  Universi- 
ties   Professors    Munroe    Smith 

and  W.  H.  Carpenter 
'  The  Association  of  Colleges  and  Prepara- 
tory Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and 

Maryland Professor  McCrea 

The  University  Convocation,  Albany Professor  Matthews 
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The  Association  of  Colleges  of  New  York 

State Professor  McCrea 

The  American  Medical  Association Professors  Starr  and  Holt 

The    American    Society    for    Engineering 

Education Mr.  Goetze  and  Professor 

Rautenstrauch 

G>ngre5s  of  Americanists Professor  Boas 

The  Dedication  of  the   Buildings  of  the 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York Professors    Van    Amringe 

and  Brewster 
The  Installation  of  President  Thomas  of 

Middlebury  College Professor  Egbert 

The  Installation  of  President  Hughes  of 

Beloit  College Mr.     Victor     Elting,     '91, 

President  of  the  Illinois 
Alumni  Association 
The    One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  An- 
niversary of  Dickinson  College Professors    Matthews    and 

Baker 
The  Seventy-fifth  Anniversary  of  Oberlin 
College Professor  W.  H.  Carpenter 

In  addition,  there  "were  several  unofficial  but  none  the  less 
interesting  visits  made  by  officers  of  Columbia  University  to 
other  institutions.  As  a  result  of  the  widespread  interest  in 
the  initial  lecture  in  the  series  on  Science,  Philosophy  and  Art 
(see  pages  17  and  170)  Professor  Keyser  was  invited  to  repeat 
the  lecture  at  18  universities  and  colleges  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Professor  Russell  made  two  extended  trips  during 
the  year,  addressing  26,000  students  and  teachers.  Professor 
Tombo  made  the  customary  visits  to  Alimmi  Associations,  many 
of  which  are  located  in  university  towns,  and  other  trips  were 
made  by  Professors  Brander  Matthews,  Thomas,  Knapp  and 
Loiseaux. 

On  Commencement  Day  the  Alumni  Luncheon  was  held  in 
the  Gymnasium  for  the  first  time  and  was  attended  by  750 
men,  a  number  which  it  would  be  physically  impossible  to 
accommodate  in  the  temporary  Memorial  Hall.  Two  innova- 
tions, due  to  the  initiative  of  the  Class  of  '98 — the  baseball 
game  between  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  Columbia, 
and  the  open  air  amateur  circus  in  the  evening  on  South  Field — 
also  served  to  make  the  Commencement  of  1908  a  notable  one. 

The  result  of  setting  ahead  the  date  of  Commencement 
by  two  weeks  was  a  very  trying  congestion  of  the  admin- 
istrative   offices,    which    were    compelled    to   handle    simul- 
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taneously  the  innumerable  details  of  our  system  of  final  exami- 
nations and  of  Commencement  duties.  The  compromise 
adopted  by  the  University  Council  for  1909,  i.e.,  the  holding 
of  Commencement  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  June,  is  probably 
the  best  possible  solution  of  this  difficult  problem. 

When  this  office  was  organized  by  Mr.  Low  it  was  un- 
doubtedly the  part  of  wisdom  to  pool  the  stenographic 
service,  but  with  the  development  of  the  several  . 

deans*   offices   as  administrative  centers,  each  a^L^^ 

.  ,  ,  •  ,    i.  Service 

with  more  than  enough  work  for  one  stenog- 
rapher's whole  time,  the  system  has  become  unwieldy.  Three 
members  of  our  staff  are  now  on  permanent  detail,  and  I  hope 
that  before  long  it  may  be  possible  to  increase  the  appropriation 
for  clerical  assistance  sufficiently  to  permit  each  faculty  to  have 
the  uninterrupted  service  of  a  competent  executive  clerk.  I 
think  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  no  other  corporate  enter- 
prises of  the  same  magnitude  throw  such  a  load  of  clerical 
drudgery  upon  its  picked  men  as  our  American  universities  do 
to-day. 

Miss  Cornelia  P.  Macy  and  Miss  Helen  C.  Wadelton  have 
been  promoted  to  the  two  Recorderships  established  by  the  Trus- 
tees.    Mr.  Frank  A.  Dickey,  '07,  Secretary  of 
the  Employment  Committee,  has  been  promoted  ersonnel 

to  be  Chief  Clerk  in  the  Registrar's  office,  and  his  place  as 
Secretary  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  P.  C.  H.  Holter,  '07. 

In  closing,  permit  me  to  bear  witness  to  the  fidelity  and 
efficiency  with  which,  as  my  own  time  becomes  more  occupied 
each  year  with  other  university  duties,  the  increasing  burden  of 
routine  administration  is  borne  by  the  Chief  Qerk  and  his 
assistants. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
F.  P.  Keppel, 

Secretary  of  the  University. 
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STATISTICS  REGARDING  THE  TEACHING  AND  AD- 

MINISTRATIVE  STAFF  FOR  THE  ACADEMIC 

YEAR  1907-08 

Summary  of  Officers 

X907-08  1906-07 

Professors    157  143 

Adjunct  Professors 6$  47 

Clinical  Professors  and  Lecturers 14  19 

Instructors  80  87 

Demonstrators    12  12 

Tutors  38  39 

Curators   2  2 

Lecturers  and  other  special  officers  of  instruction. ...      35  45 

Assistants  75  S 

Clinical  Assistants. 81  67 

Total   56s  523 

Other  Instructors  in  Teachers  College 65  55 

Other  Instructors  in  College  of  Pharmacy 3  3 

633  581 

Administrative  Officers 20  19 

Other  Administrative  Officers,  Teachers  College 

and  College  of  Pharmacy 11  8 

"664  "6^ 

Emeritus  Officers IS  I5 

Total 679  623 

Vacancies 

By  Death,  Resignation,  or  Expiration  of  Term  of  Appointment, 
occurring,  unless  otherwise  indicated,  on  June  30,  1908 

Professors  and  Administrative  Officers. 

Habxy  T.  Baker,  AB.,  Secretary  of  Earl  Hall. 
Nathaniel  L.  Britton,  ScD.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  BoUny. 

Laura  D.  Gill,  AM.,  D.CL.  (December  13),  Dean  of  Barnard  College. 

Cassius  J.  Keyser,  Ph.D.,  as  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  Pure  Science. 
George  P.  Krapp,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  English. 
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Maximilian  K.  Kbess.  A.M.  (died  June  a6).  Adjunct  Professor  of 

Architecture. 
K.  G.  Rudolf  Leonhabd,  J.U.D.,  Kaiser  Wilhclm  Professor  of  German 

History  and  Institutions,  1907-8. 
Gonzalez  Lodge,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  as  Delegate  to  University  Council  from 

Teachers  College. 
Francis  H.  Makkoe,  A.B.,  M.D.  (died  September  13),  Professor  of 

Qinical  Surgery. 
Geokgb  Ashton  Oldham,  A.B.,  Acting  Chaplain. 
John  Ordronaux,  M.D.,  LL.D.  (died  January  20),  Emeritus  Professor 

of  Medical  Jurisprudence. 
Charles  R,  Richards,  B.S.,  Macy  Professor  of  Manual  Training. 
Henry  R.  Seager,  Ph.D.,  as  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  Political 

Science 
RuDOLP  ToMBO,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  as  Registrar. 
LuoEN  M.  Underwood,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.    (died  November  16),  Torrey 

Professor  of  Botany. 
Benjamin  D.  Woodward,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Romance  Languages 

and  Literatures. 

Instructors  « 

Charles  P.  Benns,  M.E.  (February  i),  as  Instructor  in  Shop  Work  in 

Teachers  College. 
Victor  J.  Chambers,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Organic  Chemistry. 
Walter  R.  Crane,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Mining. 
Carleton  p.  Flint,  M.D.  (died  June  25),  Instructor  in  Qinical  Surgery. 
Forbes  Hawkes,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Surgery. 
WnxiAM  P.  Healy,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Gynecology. 
Alfred  N.  Richards,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Pharmacology. 

Demonstrators 

Theodore  J.  Abbott,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Physiology. 

Henry  £.  Hale,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

HoRST  Oertel,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Pathology. 

George  A.  Tuttle,  M.D.  (November  i),  Demonstrator  of  Pathological 

Anatomy. 
Joseph  G.  Yocum,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Physiology. 

Tutors 

Ernest  S.  Bates,  A.M.,  Tutor  in  English. 

William  N.  Berg,  Ph.D.,  Tutor  in  Biolop^ical  Chemistry. 

Edgam.  S.  Downs,  Ph.D.,  Tutor  in  Electrical  Engineering. 

John  G.  Gnx,  Ph.D.,  Tutor  in  the  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures. 

Edward  J.  Kunze,  B.S.,  M.K,  Tutor  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Samuel  R.  Williams,  Ph.D.,  Tutor  in  Physics. 

Lecturers 

RoLPB  Floyd,  M.D.  (November  i),  Lecturer  in  Anatomy  and  Assistant 

in  Medicine. 
Frederick  H.  Getman,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Physics 
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Geosgb  W.  Hastwell,  A.M.,  Lecturer  in  Mathematics. 

WnxiAM  James,  M.D.,  LL.D.  (November  8),  Non-Resident  Lecturer  in 

Psychology 
Robert  J.  Lau,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Semitic  Languages. 
Berthold  Laufer,  Ph.D.  (December  31),  Lecturer  in  Chinese. 
Arthur  O.  Lovejoy,  A.M.,  Lecturer  in  Philosophy. 
WnxiAM  B.  Parker,  A.B.,  Lecturer  in  English. 
Thomas  R.  Powell,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Lecturer  in  Public  Law. 
Edward    B.    Titchener,    Ph.D.,    LL.D.,    Non-Resident    Lecturer    ia 

Psychology. 
Abraham  Yohannan,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Oriental  Languages. 

Assistants 

Morris  Lb  Roy  Arnold,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  English. 

Charles  £.  Banker,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Histology. 

Warner  Brown,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Psychology. 

Roland  Calberla,  Assistant  in  Electro-Chemistry. 

Chauncey  C.  Chapin,  B.S.  (September  i),  Assistant  in  Physics. 

Max  F.  Eastman,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Philosophy. 

Ernest  H.  Fischer,  Assistant  in  Metallurgy. 

Franos  S.  Foote,  Jr.,  E.M.,  Assistant  in  Civil  Engineering. 

Louis  B.  Gillet,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  English. 

Daniel  C^rren,  C.E.,  Assistant  in  Civil  Engineering. 

Tames  C  Greenway,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Biological  Chemistry. 

Victor  R.  Greiff,  E.E.,  Assistant  in  Electrical  Engineering. 

AucE  Haskell,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  English  in  Barnard  College. 

Eric  Higgins,  B.Sc,  Assistant  in  Physical  Chemistry. 

Leo  Kessel,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Biological  Chemistry. 

Charles  F.  Lawson,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  English. 

Robert  H.  McConnell,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  the  Diseases  of  Children. 

Charles  B.  Markham,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 

Charles  V.  Morrill^  Jr.,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Zoology. 

Lbighton  B.  Morse,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 

CoRNEUS  Offerhaus,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Metallurgy. 

Grace  P.  Reynolds,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry  in  Barnard  College. 

Austen  F.  Riggs>  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Medicine. 

Adolphb  M.  Sayre,  A.B.  (February  i).  Assistant  in  English. 

J.  Edwin  Sinclair,  B.S.  (March  15),  Assistant  in  Analytical  (Hiemistry. 

Charles  A.  Stewart,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Mineralo^. 

Charles  E.  Taylor,   A.M.    (December  15),  Assistant  in  Analytical 

Chemistry. 
EuzABETH  L  Thompson,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Botany  in  Barnard  College. 
William  Weinberger,  M.S.,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Biological  Cliemistry. 
Morris  F.  Weinrich,  MeclvE.,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Drawing. 
William  H.  Welker,  B.S.,  Assistant  in  Biological  Chemistry. 
Edwin  B.  Wheeler,  JS.S.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 
David  D.  Whitney,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Zoology. 
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Changes  of  Title 

To  take  effect,  unless  otherwise  indicated,  on  July  i,  1908. 

Professors 

MAMB  FROM  TO 

Porter  F.  Chambers,  M.D...  Qinical Professor  Professor  of  Clinical 

of  G3mecology         Gynecology 
Walter  F.  Chappell,  M.D...  Clinical  Professor  Professor  of  Clinical 

of  Laryngology      Laryngology 
Eugene  Hooenpyl,  M.D Adjunct  Professor  Adjunct  Professor  of 

of  Pathological       Pathology 

Anatomy 
John  H.  Larkin,  M.D Adjunct  Professor  Adjunct  Professor  of 

of  Pathological       Pathology 

Anatomy 


Associates 

Robert  Abbe,  M.D Clinical  Lecturer  Associate  in  Clinical 

in  Surgery  Surgery 

William  B.  Coley,  M.D Clinical  Lecturer  Associate  in  Qinical 

in  Surgery  Surgery 

Luaus  W.  Hotchkiss,  M.D..  Qinical  Lecturer  Associate  in  Clinical 

in  Surgery  Surgery 

Theodore  C.  Janeway,  M.D. .  Associate  in  Associate  in  Clinical 

Medicine  Medicine 

Charles  T.  Poore,M.D Clinical   Lecturer  Associate  in  Qinical 

in  Surgery  Surgery 

John  B.  Walker,  M.D Qinical  Lecturer  Associate  in  Clinical 

in  Surgery  Surgery 


Instructors 

James  C.  Ayer,  M.D Instructor  in  Instructor  in  Clinical 

Surgery  Surgery 

Henry  W.  Berg,  M.D Instructor  in  Con-  Instructor    in     Dis- 

tagious  Diseases  eases  of  Children 

Howard  D.  Collins,  M.D. ...  Instructor  in  Instructor    in   Clini- 

Surgery  cal  Surgery 

Rowland  Cox,  M.D Assistant  Instruc-  Instructor  in  Surgery 

tor  in  Operative 

Surgery 

Carleion  p.  Funt,  M.D Instructor  in  Instructor  in  Qinical 

Surgery  cal  Surgery 
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NAME  PKOM  TO 

£.  Milton  Foots,  M.D Instructor  in  Instructor  in  Clinical 

Surgery  Surgery 

Lewis  F.  Frissell,  M.D Instructor  in  Phys- Instructor  in  Medi- 

ical  Diagnosis         cine 
T.  Stuart  Hart,  M.D Instructor  in  Phys-  Instructor  in   Medi- 

ical  Dia^osis         cine 
John  Howland,  M.D Instructor  m  Con-   Instructor     in     Dis«> 

tagious  Diseases      eases  of  Children 
James  H.  Kenyon,  M.D Assistant  Instruc-   Instructor    in     Sur- 

tor  in  Operative       gery 

Surgery 
Clarence  A.  McWnjjAMS,  M.D.  Instructor  in  Sur-   Instructor  in  Qinical 

gery  Surgery 

Walton  Martin,  M.D Instructor  in  Sur-   Instructor  in  Clinical 

gery  Surgery 

James  A.  Miller,  M.D Instructor  in  Phys-  Instructor  in  Qinical 

ical  Diagnosis         Medicine 
Nathaniel  B.  Potter,  M.D. .  Instructor  in  Instructor  in  Clinical 

Medicine  Medicine 

A.  Emil  Schmitt,  M.D Assistant  Instruc-   Instructor     in    Sur- 

tor  in  Operative      gery 

Surgery 
Albert  £.  Sumner,  M.D Instructor  in  Phys- Instructor  in  Medi- 

ical  Diagnosis  cine 

George  M.  Swift,  M.D Instructor  in  Instructor  in  Clinical 

Medicine  Medicine 

Alfred  S.  Taylor,  M.D Assistant  Instruc-  Instructor    in    Sur- 

tor  in  Operative      gery 

Surgery 
Howard  C.  Taylor,  M.D Instructor  in  Instructor  in  Qinical 

Gynecology  Gynecology 

Demonstrators 

Haven  Emerson,  M.D Demonstrator   of  Demons  trator   of 

Physiology  and  Physiology  and  As- 

Assistant    in  sistant  in  Qinical 

Medicme  Medicine 

Eugene  L.  Opie,  M.D Demonstrator   of  Demonstrator  of 

Pathological  Pathology 
Anatomy 

Lecturers 
WilliamS.Day,  Ph.D.  (Oct7)Tutor  in  Physics   Lecturer  in  Physics 

Assistants 

CuRTENius  Gillette,  M.D. . . .  Assistant  in  Assistant  in  Clinical 

Medicine  Medicine 

Alfred  P.  Lothrop,  A.M Assistant  in  Ana-  Assistant  in  Biologi- 

lytical  Chemistry     cal  Chemistry 
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Herbert  B.  WiLGOX,  M.D Assistant  in  Clini-  Assistant  in  Clinical 

cal  Pathology  Pathology  and  in 
Diseases  of  Chil- 
dren 

Isaac  O.  Woodruff,  M.D Assistant  in  Assistant  in  Clinical 

Medicine  Medicine 


Appointments 

To  take  effect,  unless  otherwise  indicated,  on  July  i,  1908. 

Professors  and  Administrative  OfKcers 

NAME  OrPICB 

Charles  P.  Benns,  M.£ Superintendent     of    Buildings    and 

Grounds  in  Teachers  College 
Marstom  T.  Bogert,  A.B.,  Ph.B.  Delegate  to  University  Council  from 

Faculty  of  Applied  Science 
Gaey  N.  Calkins,  Ph.D Delegate  to  University  Council  from 

Faculty  of  Columbia  College 

Frank  N.  Cole,  Ph.D Secretary  of  Faculty  of  Pure  Science 

Kenyon  Cox,  N.A Professor  of  Painting 

(January  6) 
Henry  K  Cramfton,  Ph.D Delegate  to  University  Council  from 

Faculty  of  Barnard  College,   and 

Acting    Secretary    of    Faculty   of 

Barnard  College 

Carlton  C.  Curtis,  Ph.D Acting  Head  of  Department  of  Botany 

{December  10) 
Harry  A.  CusHiNG,  Ph.D.,  LL.B.  Delegate  to  University  Council  from 

Faculty  of  Law 

Charles  S.  Danielson Bursar 

(July  I,  1907) 
Richard  E.  Dodge,  A.M Delegate  to  University  (Council  from 

Teachers  College 

Daniel  C.  French,  N.A Professor  of  Sculpture 

(January  6) 
Alkked  D.  F.  Hamlin,  A.M Delegate  to  University  Council  from 

Faculty  of  Fine  Arts 

William  A.  Hervey,  A.M Registrar 

George  T.  Jackson,  M.D Professor  of  Dermatology 

(January  6) 
Alexander  B.  Johnson,  M.D...  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery 

Raymond  C  Knox,  B.D Chaplain 

John  La  Farge,  N.A Professor  of  the  Decorative  Arts 

Richard  C.  Maclaurin,  LL.M., 

LL.D Professor  of  "Mathematical  Physics 

(December  2) 

Cornelia  P.  Macy Recorder 

James  Myers,  A.B Secretary  of  Earl  Hall 

Ernest  F.  Nichols,  ScD Delegate  to  University  Council  from 

Faculty  of  Pure  Science 
Alhrecht  F.  K.  Penck, Ph.D...  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Professor  of  (German 

History  and  Institutions,  1908-9 
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MAMB  OmCB 

Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman,  Ph.D., 
LLwD Delegate  to  University  Council  from 

Faculty  of  Political  Science 
WiLUAM  R.  Shepherd,  Ph.D...  Secretary    of    Faculty    of    Political 

Science 
David  £.  Smith,  LL.D Delegate  to  University  G>uncil  from 

Teachers  College 
M.  Allen  Starr,  M.D.,  ScD....  Delegate  to  University  Council  from 

Faculty  of  Medicine 
Calvin  Thomas,  A.M.,  LL.D...  Delegate  to  University  Council  from 
(October  15)  Faculty  of  Columbia  College  and 

Secretary  of  the  University  Council 

Helen  C.  Wadelton Recorder 

Arthur  L. 'Walker,  KM Professor  of  Metallurgy 

FkEDERicK  J.  E.  Woodbridge,  A.M., 
LL.D Delegate  to  University  Council  from 

Faculty  of  Philosophy 


Associates 

Fellowes  Davis,  Jr.,  M.D Associate  in  Qinical  Obstetrics 

James  M.  Dodge Associate  in  Mechanical  Engineering 

Charles  Buxton  Going,  Ph.B..   Associate  in  Mechanical  Engineering 

Theodore  C  Janeway,  M.D Associate  in  Medicine 

(December  2) 
Charles  H.  Peck,  M.D Associate  in  Qinical  Surgery 


Instructors 

Lewis  H.  Haight Instructor  in  Shop- Work  in  Teachers 

(February  4)  College 

Edward  K.  Judd,  A.B.,  E.M Instructor  in  Mining 

Archibald  E.  Olpp,  M.D Instructor  in  Biological  Chemistry 

Percy  H.  Williams,  M.D Instructor  in  Gynecology 


Demonstrators 

Frederick  B.  Humphreys,  M.D.  Demonstrator  of  Pathology 

Eugene  L.  Opie,  M.D Demonstrator  of  Pathological  Anat- 

( November  4)  omy 


Tutors 

William  C.  Krathwohl,  A.B..  Tutor  in  Mathematics 

(September  i)  ^        .     ^ 

John  M.  Nelson,  Ph.D Tutor  m  Organic  Chemistry 
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Hasrison  R.  Steeves,  A.M Tutor  in  English 

Charles  W.  Thomas,  Mech.£..  Tutor  in  Mechanical  Engineering 

Lecturers 

Hasry  M.  Ayres,  Ph.D Lecturer  in  English 

Charles   U.   Carpenter,   E.E., 

Mech.E Lecturer  in  Mechanical  Engineering 

Harvey  W.  Corbett,  B.S Associate  Director  of  Atelier 

(November  4) 

WouAM  W.  Davis,  A.M Lecturer  in  History 

Loms  DoELLiNG Lecturer  in  Mechanical  Engineering 

Harrington  Emerson,  M.A Lecturer  in  Mechanical  Engineering 

Virginia  C.  Gildersleeve,  A.M..  Lecturer  in  English  in  Barnard  Col- 
lege 

James  Newton  Gunn Lecturer  in  Mechanical  Engineering 

Richard  T.  Lingley Lecturer  in  Mechanical  Engineering 

Frederick  W.  O'Neil Lecturer  in  Mechanical  Engineering 

Frederick  Ophuls Lecturer  in  Mechanical  Engineering 

W.  B.  PnxsBURY Non-resident  Lecturer  in  Psychology 

George  Winfield  Scott,  Ph.D...  Lecturer  on  International  Law 

(February  3) 

Hugh  M.  Wharton Lecturer  in  Mechanical  Engineering 

William  P.  White Lecturer  in  Mechanical  Engineering 

Herbert  H.  Woodrow,  A.B Lecturer  in  Psychology 

(October  i) 

Assistants 

Hanford  C.  Adams,  A.B.,  E.E. .  Assistant  in  Electrical  Engineering 

Fred  H.  Albee,  M.D Assistant  in  Orthopaedic  Surgery 

(January  6) 

Addison  C.  Armstrong,  C.E AssistaYit  in  Civil  Engineering 

Frederick  J.  Barrett,  M.D Assistant  in  Medicine 

Stanley  F.  Bond,  A.B.,  E.E Assistant  in  Electrical  Engineering 

(October  7) 

Lilian  Brandt,  M.A Assistant  in  Social  Economy 

Joseph  V.  Breitwieser,  A.M Assistant  in  Psychology 

Robert^  M.  Brown,  M.D Assistant  in  Surgery 

(January  6) 

Albert  F.  Brugman,  M.D Assistant  in  Diseases  of  Children 

C.  W.  Chamberlain Assistant  in  Physics 

Elihu  C.  Church,  C.£ Assistant  in  Civil  Engineering 

(October  2) 

Herbert  A.  Clark,  B.S.,  A.M...  Assistant  in  Physics 

William  F.  Cooley,  B.D Assistant  in  Philosophy 

(October  7) 

'Walter  H.  Eddy,  A.M Assistant  in  Biological  (Themistry 

Dayton  J.  Edwards,  B.S Assistant  in  Zoology 

William  L.  Estabrooke,  Ph.D..  Assistant  in  Industrial  Chemistry 

Edward  H.  Gardner,  A.M Assistant  in  English 

Louise  H.  Gregory,  A.M Assistant  in  Zoology  in  Barnard  Col- 
lege 
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Mrs.  Juuana  Haskell,  A.M...  Assistant  in  German  in  Barnard  Col- 
lege 

William  W.  Herxick,  M.D Assistant  in  Medicine 

Alfred  Hoffman,  Ph.D Assistant  in  Organic  Chemistry 

(October  7) 

Margaret  A.  Kingsley Assistant  in  Botany  in  Barnard  Col- 
lege 

Noel  B.  Leggett,  M.D Assistant  in  Surgery 

(January  6) 

Alfred  P.  Lothrop,  A.M Assistant  in  Analytical  Chemistry 

(March  15) 

John  McChesney,  A.B Assistant  in  Philosophy 

Annie  L.  Macleod,  M.Sc Assistant  in  Chemistry    in    Barnard 

College 

Charles  B.  Markham,  A.M...  .  Assistant  in  Physics 

(September  i) 

Herman  O.  Mosenthal,  M.D.. .  Assistant  in  Biological  Chemistry 

Charles  J.  Ogden,  LL.B.,  A.M..  Assistant  in  Classical  Philology 

Gaillard  S.  Rogers,  B.S Assistant  in  Mineralogy 

Lewis  M.  Silver,  M.D Assistant  in  Diseases  of  Children 

Henry  J.  Sfencer,  A.M Assistant  in  Zoology 

Matthew  Steel,  M.S Assistant  in  Biological  (Chemistry 

(October  7) 

DoRRis  W.  Whipple,  B.S Assistant  in  Analytical  (Chemistry 

James  K  Wilson,  Ph.B.,  £.£. . .  Assistant  in  Electrical  Engineering 

Leave  of  Absence 

for  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  year  1907-08  was  granted  to  the  following 
officers : 

Frank  J.  (Soodnow,  A.M.,  LL.D.  Eaton   Professor   of   Administrative 

(For  the  entire  year)  Law  and  Municipal  Sdence 

John  Bassett  Moore,  A.B.,  LL.D.  Hamilton   Fish  Professor  of  Intcr- 

(For  the  second  half-year)  national  Law  and  Diplomacy 

Thomas  Scott  Fiske,  Ph.D Professor  of  Mathematics. 

(For  the  entire  year) 

Bashford  Dean,  Ph.D Professor  of  Vertebrate  Zoology 

(For  the  entire  year) 

Frank  M.  McMurry,  Ph.D Professor  of  Elementary  Education 

(For  the  entire  year)  in  Teachers  (College 

Paul  Monroe,  Ph.D Professor  of  the  History  of  Educa- 

(For  the  first  half  year)  tion  in  Teachers  College 

William  P.  Trent,  LL.D.,  D.C.L*  Professor  of  English  Literature 

(For  the  entire  year) 

Benjamin  D.  Woodward,  Ph.D. .  Professor  of  the  Romance  Languages 

(For  the  entire  year)  and  Literatures 

Charles  H.  Earns  worth Adjunct  Professor  of  Music  in  Teach- 

(For  the  entire  year)  ers  College 

David  Eugene  Smith,  LL.D....  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Teach- 

(For  the  entire  year)  ers  College 

George  S.FuLLERTON,Ph.D.,LL.D.  Professor  of  Philosophy 

(For  the  entire  year) 

Nathan  Abbott,  LL.B Professor  of  Law 

(For  the  second  half-year) 
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Gboigs  B.  Pegram,  Ph.D Instructor  in  Physics 

(For  the  entire  year) 

Haven  Emerson,  M.D Demonstrator  of  Physiology  and  As* 

(For  the  second  half-year)  sistant  in  Medicine 
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ADDRESSES,  PUBLIC  LECTURES,  CONCERTS  AND 

RECITALS 

UNDER  THS  AUSPICES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
UNIVERSITY  SPEAKERS 

Opening  Exercises 

Morningside 

September  25.    The  Idea  of  a  College  and  of  a  University.    Professor 
Wheeler. 
"         27.    Inaugural  Address  of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Professor. 
Professor  Leonhabd. 

Medical  School 

September  26.    Methods  and  Scope  of  Natural  Object  Teaching  in  the 
Medical  Course.    Professor  HuNnNcioN. 

Commencement  Week 

Baccalaureate  Service 

May  24.    Sermon.     Rev.   Paul  Reveee   Frothingham,  of   the 

Arlington  Street  Church,  Boston. 

Address  to  the  Graduating  Class  in  the  Law  School 
May  25.    James  M.  Beck. 

Address  to  the  Members  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
May  26.    Professor  Claxk. 

Address  to  the  Graduating  Class  under  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science 
May  26.    Fbederick  P.  Fish. 

"  27.    Commencement  Address.    President  Butler. 
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Lectures  on  the  George  Blmnentlial  Poandation 

The  Principles  of  Politics  from  the  Viewpoint  of  the 
American  Citizen 

Jeremiah  W.  Jbnks,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  and 
Politics  in  Cornell  University 

October      10.  The  Nature  of  the  State  and  Government 

17.  The  Political  Motives. 

"  24.  The  Suffrage. 

"  31.  Political  Parties. 

November   7.  The  Principles  of  Representation. 

"  14.  The  Principles  of  Legislation. 

"  21.  The  Work  of  the  Executive. 

December    5.  The  Work  of  the  Judiciary. 

12.  The  G)nstitution. 

"  ig.  International  Relation^. 


October 

16. 

(( 

23' 

« 

30. 

November 

6. 

« 

13. 

« 

20. 

it 

27. 

December 

4- 

it 

II. 

December  18. 

January 

a 

it 

15. 

tt 

22. 

February 

12. 

«< 

19. 

«< 

26. 

In  Science,  Philosophy  and  Art 

I 

Mathematics.    Professor  Keyser. 
Thysics.    Professor  Nichols. 
Chemistry.    Professor  Chandler. 
Astronomy.    Professor  Jacoby. 
'Geology.    Professor  Kemp. 
*Biology.    Professor  Wilson. 
Physiology.    Professor  Lee. 
'Botany.    Professor  Richards. 
'Zoology.    Professor  Crampton. 


II 
Anthropology.    Professor  Boas. 
Archaeology.    Professor  Wheeler. 
'History.     Professor  Robinson. 
Economics.    Professor  Seager. 
Politics.    Professor  Beard. 
Jurisprudence.    Professor  Munrob  Smith. 
'Sociology.    Professor  Giddings. 


Ill 

March  4.  Philoscmhy.    President  Butler. 

"  II.  Psychology.    Professor  Woodworth. 

"  18.  'Metaphysics.    Professor  Woodbridge. 

"  25.  'Ethics.    Professor  Dewey. 

'Repeated  at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Department  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
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April 


Philology. 
Literature. 


IV 

Professor  Jackson. 
Professor  Pick. 


The  following  non-technical  lectures  were  repeated: 

February    ii.  Chemistry,  at  4  W.  58th  Street 

"  14.  Biology,  at  The  Colony  Club. 

"  18.  Physiology,  at  244  Madison  Arenue. 

"         21.  Geology,  at  The  Colony  Qub. 

"  25.  Zoology,  at  24  E.  72A  Street 

"     ^28.  Physics,  at  The  Colony  Qub. 

In  NavigAtion  and  Nautical  Science 

November  12.    Introductory  Address.    Rear- Admiral  C.  F.  GoaDBiCHt 

U.S.N. 
"  12.    Dead  Reckoning  and  Coastwise  Navigation.     Lieut- 

Commander  W.  S.  ClOSLJEY,  U.S.N. 
"  19.    The  Bottom  of  the  Sea  and  ita  Uses  in  Navigation. 

Lieut-Commander  W.  S.  Ckoslky,  U.S.N. 
**         26,    Deep    Sea    Navigation:    Latitude.    Lieut-Commander 

R.  H.  Lkigh,  U.S.N. 
December    3.    De^  Sea  Navigation:    Longitude.    Lieut-Commander 

R.  H.  Leigh,  U.S.N. 
"  10.    The  Sun  and  its  Motions.    Professor  Pooa. 

"  17.    The  Making  of  an  Almanac    Professor  Pooa. 

January      14.    Tides :  their  Characteristics,  Observation  and  Prediction. 

Dr.  R.  A.  Hasus. 
"         21.    The  Causes  and  Representation  of  the  Tides.   Dr.  R.  A. 

Habkis. 
"  28.    Tidal  Currents  and  Meteorological  Tides.    Dr.  R.  A. 

Harris. 
February     4.    How  Charts  are  Made  and  Used. 

"         II.    The  Magnetic   Survey  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  by   the 

Carnegie  Institution.    Dr.  L.  A.  Bauer. 
"  18.    Finding  the  North  Magnetic  Pole.    Professor  Hallock. 

"         25.    The  History  of  the  Compass  and  its  Errors.    Captain 

Howard  Patterson. 

On  the  Corrency  Problem  and  the  Present  Financial  Situation 

December  13.    The  Modem  Bank.    Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  Vice-Presi' 

dent  of  the  National  City  Bank. 
**         20.    The  Stock  Exchange  and  the  Money  Market    Thomas 

F.   Woodlock,   former  Editor  of   the   Wall  Street 

Journal, 
January     la    Government  Currency  vs.  Bank  Currency.    A.  Barion 

Hepburn,  President  of  the  Chase  National  Bank. 
*'  17.    Gold  Movements  and  the  Foreign  Exchanges.    Albist 

Strauss,  of  Messrs.  J.  &  W.  Seligman  &  Company. 
**         24.    The  Clearing  House,  the  Banks  and  the  Trust  Com- 
panies.    James  G.  Cannon,   Vice-President  of  th^ 

Fourth  National  Bank. 
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January  31.  American  and  European  Banking  Methods  and  Bank 
Legislation  Compared.  Paul  M.  Wakbubg,  of  Messrs, 
Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co, 

Februanr  7.  The  Corporation  as  a  Factor  in  Modem  Finance. 
George  W.  Perkins,  of  Messrs,  /.  P.  Morgan  &  C#. 

Hewitt  Lectures  at  Cooper  Union 

The  Republics  of  South  America  and  their  Contributions  to 

Culture 

Professor  Shepherb 

February  3.  Geography  and  Natural  Resources. 

"  la  The  People. 

"  17.  Government 

"  24.  Commerce  and  Industry. 

March  2.  Education  and  Public  Charity. 

"  g.  Science. 

"  16.  Literature. 

"  23.  Fine  Arts. 

On  the  James  S.  Carpentier  Foundation 
The  Nature  and  Sources  of  the  Law 

JOHM  Chipman  Gray,  LL.D.,  RoyaXl  Professor  of  Law  in  Harvard 

University 

March  18, 19,20,25,26,27.    L— Nature  of  the  Law:    Legal  Rights  and 
April  1, 2, 3, 8  Duties.    Legal    Persons,   The    Sute, 

Sovereignty,  The  Judiciary,  Jurispru- 
dence, 
IL— Sources  of  the  Latir :  Statutes,  Judicial 
Precedents,  Opinions  of  Jurists,  Cus- 
toms, Morality. 

On  Fine  Arts 

November  18.    The    Buddhist,    Moslem   and    Hindu   Architecture  of 
India,  I.    Charles  W.  Stoughton,  Ph.B. 
"  25.    The   Buddhist    Moslem   and    Hindu    Architecture  of 

India,  II.    Charles  W.  Stoughton,  Ph.B. 

Dr.  Paul  Clemen,  of  the  University  of  Bonn 

Die  natural istische  Bewegung. 
Die  modeme  Monumentalmalerel 
Die  modeme  Plastik. 

Some   Examples  of  Japanese  Architecture.    Charles 
W.  Stoughton,  Ph.B. 
January       6.    Byzantine  Art  in  Italy.    Morton  H.  Bernath. 


emm 
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« 
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Professor  Hamun 

January      13.    Sources  of  Byzantine  Architecture. 
"  20.    Byzantine  Ornament 

"  27.    The   Monastic    System   and   Architecture.     Professor 

Robinson. 

February     3.    Miniatures   and    Ivories   of   the   Early   Middle   Ages. 

MoKTON  H.  Bernath. 
**  10.    French  Monastic  Architecture.    Professor  Haiclin. 

"  17.    Ely  Cathedral.    Thomas  Whittemore,  A.B.,  Professor 

of  English  and  Instructor  in  the  History  of  Art  in 

Tufts  College. 
"  24.    The    Cathedrals    of    Paris    and    Lincoln.     Professor 

Hamun. 

Professor  Shotwell 

March         2.    The  French  Bishops  and  their  Churches. 
"  g.    Feudal  Architecture. 

Mr.  Edward  R.  Sicith 

"  16.  Roman  and  Romanesque  Sculpture  in  Italy. 

"  23.  French  Sculpture  to  the  End  of  the  Twelfth  Century. 

"  30.  Later  French  Sculpture,  to  the  Beginning  of  the  Renais- 
sance. 

April  6.  The  Duecento  and  Trecento  in  Italy. 

"  13.  Gothic  Architecture  in  Italy.    Professor  Hamun. 

"  20.  Gothic  Painting.    Morton  H.  Bernath. 

UNDER  FACULTY  AND  DEPARTMENTAL  AUSPICES 

Department  of  Astronomy 

^Lectures  on  Foucault's  Pendulum 


February     7. 
12. 


Dr.  S.  Alfred  Mitchell. 
Professor  Jacoby. 


Department  of  Economics 

The  Present  Railway  Situation 

Logan  G.  McPherson,  Author  of  "The  Working  of  the  Railroads'' 

April  28.    The  Channels  of  Traffic 

"  29.    The  Freight  Rate  Structure. 

"  30.    The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  under  the  Hep- 

burn Law. 

Department  of  English 

April  9.    The  Elizabethan  Playhouse.    WnxiAM  Archer,  M.A., 

Department  of  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures. 

October  28.  The  Influence  of  Kant,  Schiller  and  Goethe.  Professor 
Otto  Pfleidkrer,  Ph.D.,  of  the  University  of  Bonn. 
With  experiment  by  Dr.  Forbes,  of  the  Department  of  Physics. 
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November 

u 

& 
15. 
22. 

December 

6. 
13. 
2a 

January 

17. 
24. 

March 

6. 

<C 

13. 

April 

3. 

Department  of  Indo-Iranian  Languages 

Professor  Jackson  (miless  otherwise  indicated) 

Persia  revisited. 

Rise  of  Persian  Literature. 

Romantic  Poetry  of  Persia. 

Predecessors  and  Successors  of  Omar  Khayyam. 

Persian  Mystic  Poetry. 

The  Persian  Poet  Saadi. 

Lyric  Poetry  of  Persia. 

The  Influence  of  India  and  Persia  upon  the  Poetry  of 
Europe.    Professor  Rxmy. 

Phases  of  India's  Religious  Thought  Professor  Jack- 
son. 

The  Vale  of  Cashmere.    Dr.  Luoa  C.  G.  Gkieve. 

The  Upanishads  and  the  Philosoph]^  of  Ancient  India. 
Mr.  Chables  Johnston,  Bengal  Civil  Service,  retired. 


January 


February 


March  3, 
April 


May 


Department  of  Miistc 

7.    Organ  Recital  in  St  Paul's  Chapel.    Mr.  Ward. 
14.    Organ  Recital.    Wiluau  J.  Kraft. 
21.    Organ    Recital.    Harry    B.    Jepson,    Organist,    Yale 

University, 
28.    Pianoforte  Recital.    Professor  RObner. 

4.  Organ  Recital.  Archer  Gibson,  Organist,  Brick  Church. 

11.  Organ   Recital.     Robert  J.   Winterbottoic,   Organist, 

St.  John's  Chapel, 

18.    Organ  Recital.    W.  C.  Haicmond,  Professor  of  Music, 
Mt.  Holyoke  College. 

25.    Organ  Recital.    Harry  B.  Jepson,  Professor  of  Music, 

Yale  University. 
10,  17,  24  and  31.    Concerts  of  Chamber  Music 
7.    Organ  Recital.     Henry   Dike   Sleeper,  Professor  of 
Music,  Smith  College. 

14.    Concert  of  Chamber  Music. 

21.    Organ  Recital.    Walter  C.  Gale,  Organist,  Broadway 
Tabernacle. 

28.    Organ  Recital.    Frederick  W.  Riesberg,  Organist,  Cen- 
tral Baptist  Church. 

5.  Organ   Recital.     George  W.   Andrews,  Professor  of 

Organ  and  Composition,  Oberlin  College. 

12.  Organ    Recital.     Horatio  W.    Parker,   Professor  of 

Music,  Yale  University. 
14.    Concert  of  Original  Compositions,  by  Students  of  the 
Department 
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Departments  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology 

The  Elementary  Psychology  of  Feeling  and  Attention. 

Edward  Bradford  Titchener,  Ph.D.,  Sage  Professor  of  Psychology  m 
Cornell  University 

February    17.  Sensation  and  its  Attributes. 

"  la  The  Criteria  of  Affection. 

"  ig.  Affections  as  Gefuhlsempfindungen, 

"  20.  Wundt's  Plural  Theory  of  Affection. 

"  21.  Attention  as  State  of  G>nsciousness. 

"  24.  The  Laws  of  Attention. 

"  25.  The  Laws  of  Attention,  continued. 

"  26.  Affection  and  Attention.    Theory. 


Department  of  Romance  Languages  and  Literatares 
Professor  £.  Rossier,  of  the  University  of  Lausanne 

November  21.    Les  hotes  du  Leman  au  XVIII«  si^cle. 

**        23.    La  litterature  de  la  Suisse  Romande  et  les  Alpes. 


Professor  Loiseaux 

December    5.    Le  Royaume  des  Wisigoths: 
tions  photographiques.) 

"  12.    Le  Royaume  des  Wisigoths: 

jections  photographiques.) 

**  19.    L'£cole  frangaise  de  Rome. 

h'Lettres, 


L  France  (Avec  projec- 
IL  Espagne.  (Avec  pro- 
Louis  Madeun,  Docteur 


January 

9. 

u 

16. 

February 

6. 

it 

13. 

u 

2a 

u 

27. 

March 

5. 

ti 

12. 

M 

19. 

l« 

26. 

April 


2. 


Professor  Cohn 

L'ann^e  1907  en  France:  I.  Politique. 

L'ann^e  1907  en  France:   IL  Litterature. 

Le  monde  latin  et  le  monde  anglo-saxon. 

Maurice  Donnav.  Dr.  Louis  Delaicarre,  of  the  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  New  York, 

Un  enfant  de  1  Alsace  frangaise,  Oberlin.  Professor 
Jordan. 

Sully-Prudhomme.    Professor  Page. 

La  vie  militaire  en  France.     Mr.  Muller. 

La  Revolution  frangaise  jugee  par  les  Am^ricains.  Mr. 
Bargy. 

Le  dernier  historien  de  la  Revolution.    Mr.  Bargy. 

ToUde  (avec  projections  photographiques).  Professor 
Loiseaux 

La  rue  de  Paris.  Mr.  G.  Lamouret,  of  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York. 

Voltaire  et  Victor  Hugo.    Professor  Cohn. 
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Teachers  College 

December    2.    Modern  CalculatiBe  Machines.    Mr.  Upton. 

(There  was  an  exhibit  of  calculating  machines  Novem- 
ber 30  to  December  7.) 
January       6.    The   Problem   of  Domestic   Service.     I.    M.    Rubino, 

United  States  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
February      5.    The  Cost  of  Living.    Miss  Ellen  M.  Richakds,  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology. 
"  13.    The  Evolution  of  the  House.    Dr.  Geosgs  M.  Gauld, 

Editor  of  American  Medicine. 

I.    Digestion  and  Assimilation.    Professor  Gies 

January      13.    Character  of  Typical  Foods:  fats,  carbohydrates,  pro- 
teins. 

"         TO.    Digestion:   Its  general  nature,  Salivary  digestion. 

"  27.    Normal  Gastric  Digestion,  Indigestion. 

February     3.    Intestinal  Digestion,  Its  Derangements. 

"  10.    Absorption  and  Assimilation  of  Food. 

II.    Nutritive  Requirements  and  the  Selection  of  Foods. 
Professor  Sherman 

February     17.    Amounts  of  Food  for  Normal  Nutrition. 

"  24.    Fuel  Values  of  Various  Food  Materials. 
March         2.    Nutritive  Values  and  Costs,  The  Family  Dietary. 
**  9.    Relation  of  Food  to  Growth,  Milk  as  a  Food. 


III. 
March 

January 

April 


Relations  of  Foods  in  Household  Practice.    Miss  Baksows 


16.    Milk  and  Eggs. 
23.    Fish,  Poultry  and  Meats. 
30.    Vegetables,  Fruits  and  Grains. 

8.    English  High  School  Education.    Miss  Saka  A.  Bur- 
stall,  M.A.,  Mistress,  High  School  for  Girls,  Man- 
chester, England. 
8.    The  Common  Life.     Professor  Charles  Zuebun,  of 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

College  o£  Phjrtidaiit  and  Surgeons 

Dr.  Herter 

March  4,  11,  18,  25,  April  i,  &    The  Fate  of  the  Food  Stuffs  in  the 

Human  Body. 

Professor  Pkarce  Bailey 

April  15.    Alcoholism. 

"  22.    The  Traumatic  Neuroses. 

"  29.    Insanity  in  Crime. 

May  6.    Psycho-therapeutics. 

April  29.    Opsonins,  and  Treatment  of  Disease  by  Opsonic  Vac- 

cines.   Dr.  N.  B.  Potter. 
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Smnincr  Session 

1908. 
July  8.    New  York  and  the  Visiting  Teachers.    Mr.  Andrews. 

"  13.    With  the  British  Association  in  South  Africa.     Pro- 

fessor Carhart. 
Die  Parzivalsage.    Professor  Remy. 
The    Outlook    for    the    Teaching    Profession.      Dean 
Russell. 
**  20,    The  Pending  Revision  of  Electrical  Units  and  Standard. 

Professor  Carhart. 
"  20.    The  Age  of  Romance.    Professor  Baldwin. 

"  21.    The  Origin  and  Significance  of  the  Storm  and  Stress. 

Professor  Hervey. 
"  23.    Mental  Inheritance.    Professor  £.  L.  Thorndike. 

"  27.    Some   Educational   Problems  of  the   Physicist.     Pro- 

fessor Tufts. 
"  26.    The  Influence  of  India  and  Persia  on  the  Poetry  of 

Euro^.    Professor  Remy. 
"  30.    Industrial  Education.    Professor  C.  R.  Richards. 

**  30.    The  Evolution  of  the  Indian  Mind  from  the  Fourteenth 

Century  to  the  Present  Day.    Mr.  Taja  Singh. 
"  31.    The  Present  Situation  in  India.    Mr.  Taja  Singh. 

"  31.    American   Recreation   and  American   Physique,     Pro- 

fessor W.  P.  BOWEN. 
August        3.    Optical    Methods   of   Measuring    High   Temperatures. 
Professor  Hallock. 
"  3.    The  Melodrama  as  Modem  Music  Form.     Professor 

R.  G.  Cole. 
"  7-    Tennis  Games  Ancient  and  Modem.    Professor  Bowen. 

"  10.    Recent  Investigations  Concerning  the  Nature  of  Elec- 

tricity.   Professor  Tufts. 
"  II.    Karl  Leberecht  Immermann.    Mr.  Porterfield. 

"  13.    Work  in  Recent  Development  in  Geography  Teaching. 

Professor  Dodge. 

Under  the  Auspices  of  the  New  Yoric  Society  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute  of  America 

November   i.    Ionia    and    Lydia.      David    George    Hogarth,    A.M., 

Director  of  the  Cretan  Exploration  Fund. 
"  25.    The    Greeks    of    To-day.    George    Horton,    LittD., 

Consul  General  of  the  United  States  at  Athens. 
February    20.    Recent  Archaeological  Progress  in  Rome.     Professor 

Harry  L.  Wilson,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
April  26.    Ancient  Cities  and  Sites  in  Persia  and  Central  Asia. 

Professor  Jackson. 

Under  the  Auspices  of  the  Germanistic  Society  of  America 

November  7.    Kleist.    Professor  Karl  Detlev  Jessen,  Bryn  Mawr, 

"  21.    Grillparzer.    Professor  Thomas. 

December     5.    Grabbe.    Professor  Robert  Herndon  Fife,  Jr.,  Wesleyan 
University. 
"  19.    Hebbel.    Professor  Camillo  von  Klenze,  Brown  Uni- 

versity, 
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January       g.    Ludwig.     Professor  Max  Friedrich  Blau,  Princeton 
University. 
"  23.    Frcytag.     Professor   Marion   Dexter   Learned,    Uni- 

verstty  of  Pennsylvania. 
February     6.    Anzengruber.    Professor  John  Fisuan  Coar,  Adelphi 
College. 
"  20.    Sudermann.    Professor  Karl  Knortz. 


March 


May 


5. 
16. 


19. 
2a 


Fulda.    Professor  Hervey. 

Der  Deutsche  Bildungsroman  von  Wilhelm  Meister  bis 

auf  die  Gegenwart.    Herm.  Anders  Kruger,  of  the 

Royal  Technological  School,  Hanover. 
Hauptmann.    Professor  Tombo. 
Das  Erwachen  des  Dramatischen  Lebens  in  Deutschland 

wahrend  der  8oer  Jahre.     Herm.   Anders   Kruger, 

Royal  Technological  School,  Hanover. 


Under  the  Auspices  of  the  Hispanic  Society  of  America 

Spanish  Literature 
James  Fftzmaurice-Kelly,  Fellow  of  the  British  Academy 


November  ig. 

22. 

26. 

December    3. 

6. 

10. 


The  Cid. 

Cervantes. 

Cervantes. 

Lope  dc  Vega. 

Calderon. 

Modem  Spanish  Novelists. 


Under  the  Auspices  of  the  Women's  Graduate  Association 

January      10.    The  Drama  of  Democracy.    Percy  MacKaye,  author  of 
Jeanne  d'Arc,  Sappho  and  Phaon,  etc. 

Services  in  St.  Paul's  Chapel 

Stated  Afternoon  Services 

January      12.    Rev.  George  A.  Oldham,  Acting  Chaplain  of  Columbia 
University. 
"         19.    Rev.  Herbert  Shipman,  '90,  Rector  of  the  Church  of 

the  Heavenly  Rest. 
"  26.    Rev.  John  P.  Peters,  Rector  of  St.  Michael's  Church. 

February     2.    Rev.  Henry  Sloane  Coffin,  Pastor  of  the  Madison 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church. 
"  9.    Rev.  James  B.  Remensnyder,  Minister  of  St.  James 

Lutheran  Church. 
"  16.    Rev.  Charles  E.  Jefferson,  Pastor  of  the  Broadway 

Tabernacle. 
23.    Rev.  D.  S.  Hamilton,  Rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Paterson,  N.  J. 

March  i.    Rev.  Thomas  R.  Slicer,  Minister  of  All  Souls'  Uni- 

tarian Church. 
"  8.    Rev.  Charles  L.  Goodell,  Pastor  of  the  Cavalry  Meth- 

odist Episcopal  Church. 
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March 

15. 

19. 
29* 

April 

5. 
12. 

May 
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Rev.  Wilton  Merlx  Smith,  Pastor  of  the  Central 

Presbyterian  Church, 
Rev.  William  M.  Geer,  '69,  Vicar  of  St.  PauVs  Church. 
Rev.  Lsighton  Williams,  '76,  Minister  of  the  Amity 

Baptist  Church. 
Rev.  Samuel  H.  Bishop. 
Rev.  Arthur  C  McGiffert,  Professor  in  the  Union 

Theological  Seminary. 

26.    Rev.  Shepherd  Knapp,  '94,  Assistant  Minister  of  the 

Brick  Presbyterian  Church. 
3.    Rev.  Laurence  H.  Schwab,  Rector  of  Christ  Church, 

Sharon,  Conn. 
10.    Rev.  Henry  Mottkt,  Rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy 

Communion. 
17.    Rev.  George  R.  Van  De  Water,  Rector  of  St.  Andrevfs 

Church. 


Lenten  Addrenes 

March         4.    The  Purpose  of  Lent    Rev.  G.  Asrton  Oldham. 
"  II.    The  Importance  and  Cost  of  the  Knowledge  of  God. 

Rt.  Rev.  Henry  C.  Potter,  D.D. 
''  18.    Knowledge    through     Christ      Rev.    Henry    Sloane 

COFPIN,  D.D. 
'*  25.    Knowledge    through    the    Scriptures.      Rev.    Hugh 

Black,  M.A. 
April  I.    Knowledge  through  Prayer.    Rev.  W.  L.  Robbins,  D.D. 

"  8.    Knowledge  by  the  Holy  Spirit    Rev.  James  E.  Freeman. 

"  15.    The    Assurance    of    Knowledge.      Rev.    Ernest    M. 

Stirbs,  D.D. 
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APPENDIX  3 

EARL  HALL 

The  daily  unrecorded  attendance  in  reading  room,  foyer  and 
pool  room  has  been  about  250.  The  to^  average,  daily 
attendance  by  record  and  conservative  estimate,  has  b^n  some- 
thing over  425. 

Total  Total 

Different  Number  Aggregate 

Organisations  Meeting  Attandance 

Religious,  ethical  and  philanthropic — 

Christian  Association 19  287  2,601 

Church  societies 4  17  227 

Other  organizations 6  42  1,258 

Debating  and  literary  societies Id  164  2,814 

Scientific  and  departmental  clubs 14  54  1,880 

Social  organizations 5  109  2,198 

Student  and  class  organizations  and  com- 

mittees 89  162  1,688 

Musical  and  dramatic 16  206  7,656 

Mass  meetings 9  18  2,646 

Social  functions 11  20  4,180 

Lrectures  and  conferences 8  27  4.880 

Miscellaneous 8  14  1,295 

Total 149  1,117  82.111 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMI 


AxouHTS  Eabhsd 

Bjkiibtb^tion 

Students 

^^bSe 
Committee 

Students  who 
Beported 
Barnings 

With  the 
Committee's  Aid 

Independently 

Totals 

"1 

190&4n 

1907-4)8 

1906-07 

1907-06 

1906-07 

1907-08 

1906-07 

1907-08 

1906-07 

1907-08 

190( 

College 

236 
86 
64 
90 

165 
28 
66 
46 

275 
122 
84 
96 
108 
27 
86 
80 

91 
88 

14 
88 
61 
8 
17 
11 

69 
41 

6 
48 
68 

5 
28 

4 

$8,417.89 

8,186.88 

740.00 

4,588.61 

7,175.15 

420.00 

1,481.00 

16.00 

$5,954.66 

212.158.87 

$8,872.04 

6,50153 

1,458.00 

12,84a09 

19,183.06 

1,204.00 

8,650.96 

58.60 

$H 
11 
99 

Applied  Science 

Medicine 

8,818.25     7,750.60 

718.00      8,057.50 

8,809.48,    18,889.88 

12,012.9ll    24,881.91 
1 
784.00,     8.477.06 

Law 

» 

Graduate  Faculties 

Fine  Arts 

81 

TeachecB  College 

Barnard  College 

2,069.98 
87.50 

6,201.50 
2,917.86 

21 

Totals 

740 

722 

278 

264 

$21,659.28 

$90,978.48 

$49,919.88 

$88,204.77 

$71,472.06 

$54,178.20 

SUMMER  VACATIONS 

1906 

1907 

1906 

1907 

1906 

1907 

1906 

1907 

11 

College 

78 
47 
29 
81 
10 
29 
4 
5 

67 
45 
17 
24 
62 
7 
20 

$8,484.57 

1,080.50 

691.00 

1,779.65 

1,885.00 

155.00 

267.00 

$8,000.60 
6,090.98 
8,162.50 
1,547.80 

11,490.80 
1,229.00 
8,868.60 

$11,618.57 
5,522.60 
6,888,00 
6,678.65 
2,428.00 
6,743.50 
860.00 
280.00 

$10,485.87 
6,171.48 
8,868.60 
8,827.45 
12,826.80 
1,884.00 
8,680.60 

$1- 

Applied  Science 

Medicine 

Law 

i: 

2 

11 

Graduate  FaculUea 

F<ne  Art* .............. 

2 
Z 

Teachers  College 

Barnard  College 

2: 

Totals , 

• 

288 

242 

$7,7W.72 

$88,885.08 

$89,264Je2 

$41,077.80 

1 
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NDIX  4 

TTEE  ON   EMPLOYMENT   FOR   STUDENTS 


BSTIMATBD 
BXPBHBM 

Sabhdtgs  Clamiubd  bt  Ocoupatioh— Aoadshio  Tbab,  1907-08 

Average 
SarniDgs 
r  Stadent 
aeported. 

Low 

Mod. 
ente 

Teaching  and 
Tatonng 

Clerical  Work 

Technical  Worlc 

Miscellaneous  Work 

Totals 

With  the 
Commit- 
tee's Aid 

Inde- 
pendently 

With  the 
Commit. 
tee^sAid 

Inde- 
pendently 

With  the 
Commit- 
tee's Aid 

Inde. 
c!tent]y 

$629.05 

With  the 
tee's  Aid 

Inde- 
pendently 

With  the 
Commit- 
tee's Aid 

Indepen- 
dently 

M)7 

1907-06 

B.S6 

$185.06 

$527 

1709 

$984.88 

$2,695.00 

$1,272.11 

$615.60 

$90.00 

$1,120.95 

$2,116.10 

$8,417.89 

$5,954.€6 

B.72 

158.60 

696 

888 

2,815.00 

1,197.60 

188.48 

508.85 

87.85 

700.20 

1,046.00 

912.10 

8,186.28 

8,818J» 

B.68 

248.00 

687 

717 

50.00 

100.00 

586.00 

8.00 



166.00 

615.00 

740.00 

718.00 

^7.87 

267.66 

468 

648 

2,127.10 

4,276.26 

1,100.66 

1,486.50 

2.00 

988.00 

1,299.86 

1,568.72 

4,588.61 

8,809.48 

».:o 

882.17 

481 

641 

6,189.50 

7,280.05 

248.65 

840.70 

288.00 

1,787.00 

4,154.16 

7.175.15 

12,012.91 

B.63 

240.80 

576 

759 

265  00 

279.00 

286.00 

155.00         220.00 

420.00 

784.00 

0.97 

154.88 

.... 

.... 

590.00 

1,268.40 

861.00 

222.66 

266.48 

680.00         888.45 

1,481.00 

2,069.98 

11.29 

18.15 

.... 

.... 

.... 

10.00 

15.00 

27.60           15.00 

87.50 

$11,920.98 

$17,081.81 

$8,664.86 

$8,186.70 

$179.85 

$3,046.78 

$6,107.80    $9,941.08 

$20,978.48 

$88,204.77 

Summer  Vacation— 1907 

IM 

1907 

P0.GO 

$156.49 

$806.60 

$067.50 

$2,001.07 

$2,275.00 

$696.00 

$180.00 

$4,868.00 

$2,484.67 

$8,000.60 

tr.6o 

187.14 

sn.oo 

402.00 

441.50 

156.68 

$50.00 

4,066.80 

18.00 

467.00 

1,080.60 

5,090.98 

99.0) 

226.07 

466.00 

1,516.00 

500.00 

280.00 

286.00 

917.50 

691.00 

8,162.50 

n.&i 

18&64 

1,146.00 

802.00 

829.80 

645.80 

804.85 

100.00 

1,779.66 

1,547.80 

».ao 

206.87 

1,285.50 

4,570.80 

18.50 

1,126.00 

72.00 

922.50 

14.00 

4,872.50 

1,885.00 

11,490.80 

«e.5s 

197.71 

204.00 

156.00 

1,008.00 

17.00 

156.00 

1,229.00 

«.50 
6.00 

181.52 

2,068.50 

186.50 

99.00 

.50 

8.00 

180.00 

1,198.00 

287.00 

8,868.50 

$8,7iaoo 

$10,229.80 

$8,9».»7 

$4,801.48 

$977.50 

$6,928.80 

$982.86 

$11,900.00 

$7,792.72 

8,885.08 

Summer   Vacation— 1906 

$2,772.12 

$7,088.59 

$8,986.48 

$7,078.84 

$1,827.60 

$6.5n.00 

$860.00 

$8,964.69 

$9,086.10 

$80,596.12 

*  TOTAL  EABKIKGS  FOR  THS  FISCAL  YEAB— 

ig06-07-Thn>ogh  the  Committee $li.l4133 

Independent! 

f 

ii,9iii9 

$111,111.2$ 

1907-4)6— Throagh  the  nAvnmlttM tfi.7lt.1S 

r...,,,,,,,,,,, , , 

$7,111.99 

$18,189.$$ 

the  consequent  falling  off  in  the  net  retarns  for  each  posiUon.    The  actual  nnmher  of  poriUons 
aeenred  by  the  CommiQee  waa  greater  than  in  1906-07  by  40,  and  the  ratio  of  the  Committee's  to  the 
total  earnings  increased  by  2.6  %, 
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APPENDIX  5 

Gifts  and  Bequests  Other  Than   Money,  1907-08 

(For  details  as  to  gifts  in  money  and  books,  see  Reports  of  the 
Treasurer  and  Librarian.) 

De  luxe  edition  of  the  works  of  King 
Frederick  the  Great  of    Prussia...  His    Majesty    the    German 

Emperor 
Books  for  the  Library Prussian  Minister  of  Spirit- 
ual, Educational  and  Medi- 
cal Affairs 
Portrait  of  Dr.  John  G.  Curtis,  Pro- 
fessor of  Physiology Friends,  colleagues,  and  for- 
mer pupils  of  Dr.  Curtis 
Bronze  bust  of  Apollo  Belvedere  ....  Dr.  J.  Ackerman  Coles 
Pair  of  torcheres  to  stand  at  entrance 

to  St  Paul's  Chapel Class   of   1883,    Schools  of 

Arts,  Mines  and  Political 
Science 

Bust  of  Houdon's  Washington Dr.  J.  Ackerman  Coles 

Mantel  shelf  and  foyer  casing  before 
which  Edgar  Allan  Poe  wrote  "The 
Raven" William  Hemstreet 

The  Department  of  Chemistry  also  has  received  many  gifts 
of  chemical  and  industrial  articles. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  REGISTRAR 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC   YEAR   ENDING  JUNE   3O,    I908 

To  the  President  of  the  University 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  annual  report  of 
the  R^istrar  of  the  University  for  the  academic  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1908.  This  report  includes  the  customary  sta- 
tistics; no  new  tables  have  been  added,  although  charts 
illustrating  the  increase  in  registration  in  the  entire  University 
since  1866,  and  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  student 
body  for  1907-8,  compared  with  that  for  1896-7,  the  last  year 
at  Forty-nintfi  Street,  have  been  appended.  The  statistics  for 
the  summer  session  of  1908  have  been  prepared  by  Professor 
Hervey. 

The  total  enrollment  of  the  University  has  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history  passed  the  5,000  mark,  and  shows  a  con- 
siderable increase  over  the  preceding  year,  while 
in  1906-7  and  1905-6  a  decrease  was  noted.  The  ^^     ^* 

enrollment  in  Columbia  College  shows  a  slight  gain  over  the 
preceding,  but  this  year  considerable  gains  have  been  registered 
the  past  nine  years.  This  year  40  men  availed  themselves  of 
the  privilege  of  entering  the  College  in  February,  as  against 
28  in  1907  and  30  in  1906.  In  the  present  graduating  class 
of  109,  16  completed  their  course  in  three  years  and  3  in  three 
and  one-half  years,  as  against  19  and  6,  respectively,  in  1907, 
and  14  and  4,  respectively,  in  1906.  The  enrollment  of  Barnard 
continues  to  increase  rapidly,  the  gain  during  the  last  nine 
years  being  one  from  202  to  453.  The  total  nimiber  of  under- 
graduates (men  and  women)  has  increased  from  605  to  1,103 
during  the  same  period.  The  gain  in  the  actual  number  of 
students  in  the  non-professional  faculties  is  the  largest  in  their 
history,  namely,  one  of  100  students.  The  largest  increase  has 
been  in  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy,  one  from  525  in  1907  to 
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570  in  1908.  Political  Science  also  shows  a  large  gain— one 
from  198  to  242,  this  being  due  to  a  considerable  extent  to 
the  interest  taken  in  the  recently  established  courses  in  social 
economy.  The  Faculty  of  Pure  Science  has  increased  its 
enrollment  from  154  to  165  students.  Of  the  non-professional 
graduate  students,  662  are  men  and  315  are  women,  as  against 
568  men  and  309  women  last  year,  thus  showing  an  increase 
of  94  men  and  only  6  women.  Last  year  all  of  the  professional 
sdiools  of  the  University  showed  a  decrease  over  the  year 
preceding,  but  this  year  ccxisiderable  gains  have  been  roistered 
by  the  Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry,  by 
Teachers  College  and  by  the  School  of  Architecture.  Tlw 
enrollment  in  the  Law  School  again  shows  a  slight  decrease, 
while  Medicine  and  Pharmacy  also  show  losses,  due  partly  to 
increased  standards  for  admission  and  advancement.  To  the 
87  students  in  the  first-year  class  of  the  School  of  Law  should 
be  added  18  Seniors  in  Columbia  College,  while  6  Coll^;e 
Seniors  and  5  Juniors  were  in  attendance  at  the  School  of 
Medicine  and  7  College  Seniors  were  enrolled  in  the  Schools 
of  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry.  Teachers  College  has 
had  a  splendid  increase,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  first  two 
classes  have  been  withdrawn. 

Excluding  the  students  in  extension  courses,  there  have  been 
5,373  students  enrolled  in  the  various  schools  of  the  University, 
as  compared  with  4,852  r^stered  in  1906-7,  a  gain  of  10.74 
per  cent  In  the  University  Corporation,  omitting  the  Summer 
Session,  the  enrollment  has  increased  from  2,834  to  2,959,  the 
gains  in  the  College,  the  non-professional  graduate  schools,  the 
Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry,  and  the  School 
of  Architecture  more  than  offsetting  the  losses  in  the  schools  of 
Law  and  Medicine.  Including  the  Summer  Session  of  1907, 
and  making  proper  allowance  for  duplicates,  the  enrollment 
of  the  Corporation  increased  from  3,656  to  4,089.  As  for 
the  different  faculties,  the  following  percentages  of  increase 
or  decrease  may  be  noted  as  against  1907:  Columbia  College, 
1.88  per  cent;  Barnard  College,  8. 11  per  cent;  non-profes- 
sional g^duate  faculties  of  Political  Science,  Philosophy  and 
Pure  Science,  11.40  per  cent.;  Faculty  of  Applied  Science, 
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15.08  per  cent ;  Faculty  of  Law,  5.68  per  cent  (loss)  ;  Faculty 
of  Medicine,  17.59  per  cent  (loss)  ;  Faculty  of  Pharmacy,  9.31 
per  cent,  (loss) ;  Teachers  Collie,  20.59  P^r  cent. ;  Archi- 
tecture, 17.92  per  cent.;  Music,  stationary;  Summer  Session, 
33.72  per  cent ;  students  in  extension  courses,  20.15  per  cent 

The  recent  growth  of  the  student  body  is  shown  in  the 
following  summary: 

189a-1894 1,804  1900-1901 8.761 

1894-1896 1,943  1901-1902 4.284 

1895-1896 1.878  1902-1908 4,607 

1896-1897 1.946  1908-1904 4,709 

1897-1898 2.191  1904-1905 4  981 

1898-1899 2.812  1905-1906 4.964 

1899^1900 8.207  1906-1907 4.852 

1907-1908 6.878 

Exclusive  of  the  1907  summer  session,  there  were  in  the 
University  during  the  academic  year  covered  by  this  report 
2,930  men  and  1412  women,  giving  a  total  of  4,342,  as  against 
2,832  men  and  1,257  women,  a  total  of  4,089,  during  the  year 
1906-7 ;  3,029  men  and  1,204  women,  a  total  of  4,233,  during 
the  year  1905-6;  3,201  men  and  1,037  women,  a  total  of  4,238, 
during  the  year  1904-5 ;  and  3,100  men  and  1,166  women,  a  total 
of  4,266,  during  the  year  1903-4.  This  shows  that  there  has 
been  during  the  period  under  review  a  loss  of  170  in  the  num- 
ber of  men  and  a  gain  of  246  in  the  number  of  women. 
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TABLE  I 

BEGISTRATIOH   AT  COLUMBIA  UKITERSITY^  IN  ALL  FACULTIES,   DUUNG  THE 
ACADEMIC   YBAl    I907-8 


Faculties 


I 


Columbia  College. 
Barnard  College. . 

TfW 


158 
186 


171 


144 
115 


113 
59 


70 
49 


660 
458 

1,193 


Faculty  of  Political  Science. 

Faculty  of  Philosophy 

Faculty  of  Pure  Science 

Titil  1  pifaiilwil 


19 
30 

7 

4i 


338 
550 
168 

•31 


343 
670 
166 

977 


Faculty  of  Applied  Science. 

Faculty  of  Law 

Faculty  of  Medicine 

Faculty  of  Pharmacy 

Teachers  College 


198 
87 
69 

114 


196 
81 
65 
90 


138 
59 
76 


67 

80 


Faculty  of  Fine  Arts  |  ^^^ 
TfW 


Architecture. 


87 
7 


84 
33 
84 
17 
87 

86 
38 


8 
190 

3 

1 


618 
349 
814 
334 
896 

136 
81 

2.457 


Deduct  double  registration  f. 
MMal 


196 
4J42 


Summer  Session,  1907. 


1,896 


5.737 


Deduct  double  registration  f. . 


SSJ^ 


SnMiiilMal. 


5.373 


Students  in  extension  courses  g. 


8.367 


*The  total,  977,  does  not  include  35  college  graduates  in  law  and  applied 
science,  who  are  also  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.M.  or  Ph.D. 

tThe  195  are  distributed  as  follows:  190  are  Teachers  College  students 
enrolled  in  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  as  candidates  for  the  higher  degrees 
(126  men  and  64  women) ;  2  students  m  Columbia  College  are  also  registered 
under  the  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Music;  2  students  who  graduated  from  Columbia  College  m  February  entered 
the  Faculty  of  Pure  Science;  one  entered  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science. 

tSummer  Session  students  who  returned  for  work  at  the  University. 

{Attending  at  the  University,  1,901,  of  whom  479  were  enrolled  in  the 
evening  technical  courses;  attending  away  from  the  University,  1,366.  la 
addition  there  were  12,715  auditors  in  six-lecture  courses. 
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TABLE   II 


BBCISTIATION   AT  CCff.UMBIA  UNIVERSITY,   IN   ALL  FACULTIES,   BURING 
ACADEMIC  YEARS  1898-I908 

THE 

Faculties 

\ 

i 

i 

f 

§ 

i 

\ 

S 

i 

§ 

\ 

1 

i 

Columbia  CoUe&re 

408 
202 

465 
251 

476 
801 

492 
889 

496 

858 

504 
408 

584 
866 

589 
890 

688 

419 

650 

Ramard  Collefi^e 

458 

Titil  liiipriiitii 

•05 

718 

777 

831 

853 

087 

888 

070 

1.057 

1.103 

Faculties  of  Political  Science, 
Philosophy,  Pure  Science*. . . 

876 

442 

466 

585 

628 

692 
882 

782 

861 

877 

977 

TfW  Mt-mfcnlwil  iradnti  sMmKb 

371 

442 

488 

535 

823 

702 

001 

077 

077 

Faculty  of  Applied  Science 

Faculty  of  Law 

868 
849 
726 

414 
880 
787 

498 
423 
797 

541 
440 
809 

688 
461 
795 

650 
884 
674 

601 
841 
555 
442 
721 
78 
44 

580 
286 
487 
858 
865 
107 
88 

587 
264 
881 
247 
748 
106 
81 

618 
249 

Faculty  of  Medicine 

814 

Faculty  of  Pharmacv 

224 

Teachers  College** 

m^^  A^4.«  i  Architecture 

Fine  Arts  j  Music*** 

297 
96 

891 

77 

528 
68 

684 
85 

688 

84 

688 
90 

896 

125 
81 

1J31 

2,048 

2.314 

2.500 

m 

2.811 

2.488 

2.702 

2.001 

2.300 

2.457 

Deduct  double  registration^  . . 

lOS 

1S2 

19B 

1i2e 

tes 

m 

X9R 

' 

MMal 

im 

3,207 

3.452 

3.741 

3.855 

3.880 

4,230 

4.233 

4.000 

4.342 

Summer  Session 

417 

579 

648 

1.001 

961 

1.018 

1,041 

1,895 

finMiMlMalt 

2.«« 

3.207 

3.781 

4.234 

4.507 

4.709 

4.901 

4.004 

4.052 

5.370 

Students  in  extension  courses  § 

1,178 

751 

679 

900 

I4O6 

1.590 

1,886 

2,788 

2,719 

8,267 

*Women  graduate  students  registered  at  Barnard  College  in  1898  and  1899, 
but  have  been  included  here  under  the  graduate  faculties,  as  they  have  been  so 
registered  since  190a  These  figures  also  include  auditors  registered  in  the 
graduate  faculties;  these  were  accounted  for  separately  in  all  reports  previous 
to  1903;  thev  were  abolished  in  1905. 

**The  decrease  in  1906-7  was  due  to  the  fact  that  Columbia  and  Barnard 
students  enrolled  as  candidates  for  a  professional  diploma  in  Teachers  College 
are  no  longer  included  in  the  primary  registration  since  that  year. 

^^'^Music  was  included  under  Barnard  College  prior  to  1904-5. 

tStudents  in  Columbia  University  and  in  Barnard  College  also  enrolled  in 
Teachers  College  as  candidates  for  a  professional  diploma  (except  in  1906-8), 
Teachers  College  students  enrolled  in  the  non-professional  graduate  faculties  as 
candidates  for  the  higher  degrees,  students  who  graduated  from  Columbia  Col- 
lege in  February  and  entered  a  graduate  or  professional  faculty  at  that  time, 
and  students  enrolled  in  Columbia  College  and  Fine  Arts. 

^Excluding  summer  session  students  who  returned  for  work  in  the  suc- 
ceeding fall. 

OPrior  to  1905-6  only  such  students  as  were  in  attendance  at  the  University 
are  included. 
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The  figures  in  Table  III.  explain  the  distribution  by  depart- 
ments of  students  enrolled  in  the  Schools  of  Mines,  Engineer- 
ing and  Qiemistry: 

TABLE   III 


DBPARTMBNT8 

1 

1 

8 

f 

j. 

§1 

Total 

1907-8 

1908-7 

Chemical  Ktkgintering 

18 
8 
88 
40 
89 
8 
70 

6 
9 
88 
81 
81 
4 
89 

"5 

18 
17 
9 

1 
17 

'io 

13 

19 
87 
88 
79 
88 
18 
188 

16 

Chemistry  . .  7. .T 

88 

Civil  RnflrincerinflT 

108 

Rlectrical  Bng^neerincf 

188 

Meohfinical  BnbrineerinfiT 

75 

MeUlltirify 

8 

Mining  engineering 

176 

Total 

188 

128 

87 

84 

428 

198 

HS7 

First  Year    

.... 

818 

*  Includes  186  First-Tear  men. 

There  has  been  a  slight  gain  in  the  number  of  seminary 
students  in  attendance  on  the  non-professional  graduate  fac- 
ulties, namely,  one  from  103  to  115.  The  figures  for  1904-5 
are  added  for  comparison.  The  largest  increase  has  cc»ne 
from  the  Union  Theological  Seminary. 

TABLE  IV 

SEMINARY  STUDENTS 


Sbminaribs 

Politi- 
cal 
Sci- 
ence 

Phil- 
osophy 

Pure 
Sci- 
ence 

Total 

1807-8 

1806-7 

1804-6 

Union  Theological  Seminary 

46 
4 
8 

1 
1 

88 
11 
6 
18 

i 

75 
16 
9 
14 

1 
1 

C8 
M 
10 
18 
8 
8 

47 

General  Theological  Seminary 

Drew  Theological  Seminary 

18 
10 

Jewish  Theoloflfical  Seminary 

18 

St.  Joseph*!  Theological  Seminary.... 
New  Brunswick  Theological  Seminary 

6 

ToUl 

88 

88 

.. 

118 

188 

88 

Tables  V.  and  VI.  contain  detailed  information  about  the 
classification  of  students  registered  in  the  Faculties  of  Political 
Science,  Philosophy  and  Pure  Science,  while  Tables  VII.  and 
VIII.  give  the  statistics  of  the  major  and  minor  subjects 
actually  pursued  by  students  of  these  faculties  during  the  year 
under  review. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  STUDENTS  REGISTERED  IN  THE  FACULTIES  OF  POLITICAL 
SaENCE,  PHILOSOPHY,  AND  PURE  SCIENCE 

A—Faculty  of  Political  Science 


Non- 
Matrlcalated  Matriculated 

Total 

Grand 
Total 

Men 

Women  Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

1907-8 

1806-7 

PiimarUy  registered.. 
Beminanr   stndentJi. . . . 
School  or  Philanthropy 
School  of  Law 

118 
88 

6 
86 

8 

47       18 
8 

1 

185 
66 

7 
86 
8 

48 

178 
66 

8 

86 

6 

146 

146 

1          8 

1 

8 

6 

87 

Officers  

8    

8 

8 

Total 

188 

88        17 

2 

218 

88 

268 

288 

B— 

Faculty 

of  Philosophy 

Matricvlated 

Non- 
Matricolated 

Total 

Grand 
Total 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

1907-8 

1906-7 

Teachers  Collc^ 

Seminary  stndents.... 
School  of  Philanthropy 
School  of  Law 

148 

180 

68 

1 

6 

11 

188 
64 

1 
1 

10 
...... 

8 

168 
186 
80 
1 
6 
11 

148 

64 

1 
1 

800 

190 

60 

8 

6 
14 

808 

168 
67 

8 

Officers 

8 

8 

16 

Total 

817 

288 

11 

8 

sn 

217 

878 

m 

(Omitting  duplicates) 

C— Faculty  of  Pure  Science 


Matriculated 

Non- 
Matrlcnlated 

Total 

Grand 
Total 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

1907-8 

1906-7 

Primarily  registered.. 
Botanical  Garden 

97 

86 

1 

4 

8 

101 

80 

1 

140 

1 
4 

186 

Applied  Science 

RMnlnnrr  atndckntfl 

4 

4 

School  Of  Philanthropy 
School  of  Medicine.... 

Officers  ................. 

18 

6 

18 

6 

84 

86 

Total 

118 

48 

4 

8 

128 

48 

188 

181 
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TABLE  VI 

POLITICAL   SCIENCE,   PHILOSOPHY,  AKD   PXJXE   SCIENCE    (TOTAL) 

A — By  Primary  Registration 


Pi>lmai7 

Matriculated 

Non- 
Matricnlated 

Total 

Grand 
Total 

Refflstratloii 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

1907-8 

1906-7 

Pol.  Sc.,  Phil.  4  Pare  8c., 
SemiBarles  

»8 

110 
6 

888 

1 
8 

1 
64 

86 
4 
8 

18 

114 

8 

886 

1 

8 

1 

64 

610 
U6 
U 

1 
190 

4 
81 

OIB 

108 

School  of  Philanthropy 
Botanical  Garden 

1 

6 

1 

Teachers  College 

U6 

4 

81 

186 

4 

81 

U8 

Applied  Science 

6 

Law   

80 

Medicine  

1 

Officers  

88 

11 

88 

11 

48 

48 

Total 

M 

881 

82 

14 

687 

816 

1012 

828 

(Omitting  dapllcates) 

B^By  Faculties  (Total) 


Matriculated 

Non- 
Matriculated 

Total 

Grand 
Total 

Faculty 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

1907-8 

1006-7 

Political  Science 

Philosophy   

109 
347 
119 

60 

208 
48 

17 
11 

4 

8 

0 
8 

816 
856 
123 

88 

817 

46 

888 

675 
160 

885 

887 

Pure  Science 

161 

Total 

665 

801 

82 

14 

697 

816 

1012 

828 

C-^By  Faculties   (omitting  students  registered  primarily  in  the  pro- 
fessional faculties  of  Applied  Science,  Law  and  Medicine) 


Matriculated 

Non- 
Matriculated 

Total 

Grand 
Total 

Faculty 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

1907-8 

1906-7 

Political  Science 

Philosophy   

178 
812 
116 

50 
208 
43 

17 
11 

4 

2 

0 
8 

190 
858 
119 

52 

817 

46 

848 

670 
165 

19B 
686 

Pure  Science 

154 

Total 

686 

801 

82 

14 

682 

816 

m 

m 
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TABLE  VII 


MAJOR  AND  MINOR  SUBJECTS  OF  STUDENTS  IN  THE  FACULTIES  OF  POLITICAL 
SaENCE,  PHILOSOPHY,  AND  PURE  SCIENCB 

Political 
Scleuoe 

Phlloeophy 

Pure  Science 

Total 

- 
Major 

Minor 

Major 

Minor 

Major 

Minor 

M4Jor 

Minor 

AdmlniRtTftHvA  Titkiir 

1 
7 

8 

21 

S 

2 

1 

88 
7 
8 
8 
1 
8 
15 
28 
6 
8 
4 

18 

140 

2 

119 

16 

89 

7 

4 

10 
88 
1 
8 
87 
1 

17 
6 

i* 

4 
60 
18 

2 
88 

2 

8 

8 

21 
15 
20 
64 
21 

8 

AmcrrlcflD  HistQry..,*tt.^t 

i' 

4 

4 
4 

1 


26 

Ancient  History.. 

7 

AnthronolAmr    

6 

Afft^Anomy  ......... t......i 

8 
1 
8 
15 
88 

6 
1 
9 
14 
24 

6 

BaeterioloffY 

1 

Rloloflrlcal    ChftmlfltTT 

9 

BotEny 

1 
2 

1 

15 

Chemistry  

26 

5 
2 
4 

1 

01||iHf<C<^1  Ai^hfROlogy ....,,... 

ComDnratlye   Liiterfttiire. . 

1 

22 
6 

41 

48 

PnTifltlHitlnnAl    Jjixr 

18 

28 

Bdncfttion 

148 

120 

2' 

10 
2 

186 

icippfrtnAl    IQnfflnAPrlnfr. . . 

2 

Bn^llsh    

7 

119 

77 

84 

Geology 

16 

18 

18 

Germanic  Lan;.  and  Lit.. 

89 
7 

4 

82 
16 
6 

88 

Graek  (incl.  Archseology) 

16 

Indo-Iranlan  Laniniaflres. . 

6 

International    Law 

io 

16 

10 

Latin  (incl.  Roman  Arch.) 

82 

1 

26 

26 

LinguiBtlCfl   

Matnematlcal  Physics.... 

8 
87 

1 

19 
10 

1 

19 

Mathematics   

0 

19 

M«)4*hiinlf>iil    IflnfflnAtfkrinir. . 

1 

Medieval  History 

17 

14 

8 

22 

Metallurgy   

6 

7 
6 

4 

7 

Mineralogy 

5 

Mining  

1 

4 

Modern  Bnropeftn  History 
Philosophy  (Ind.  Ethics) 
Physics  

4 

18 
8 

""io' 

2 

62 

16 

'    'is' 

2 

6 
18 
8 

1 

74 
18 

Physiology  ..•■ 

1 

7 

9 

Political   Economy 

Political  Philosophy 

88 
8 

54 
10 

68 
16 

Psychology  

8 

87 

2 

88 

Boman   Law  and   Comp. 
Jnrisprndence    

9 

10 

1 
1 

26 
48 

10 

Bomance  Lang,  and  Lit 
(incl.    Celtic) 

21 
15 

27 
14 
10 
27 

1 

28 

Semitic  Languages 

li 

Social    Economy 

Sociology  and  dtatistlcs.. 

20 
64 

86 

76 

Zoology  

21 

12 

18 

Total 

215 

ZTO 

418 

588 

151 

172 

888 

881 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the  most  popular 
subjects  have  been  education,  English,  sociology,  philosophy, 
Germanic  languages,  political  economy,  mathematics,  Ameri- 
can history,  and  Latin,  in  the  order  named,  the  order  for  1905-6 
having  been  education,  English,  sociology,  philosophy,  consti- 
tutional law,  Latin  and  zoology,  these  departments  in  each  case 
having  had  thirty  or  more  candidates  for  a  higher  degree 
actually  pursuing  major  work  during  the  year  in  question. 
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TABLE  VIII 
(a)  summary  by  divisions 


DxYinoxs 

Political 
ScieDce 

PhOosophy 

Pore  Science 

Total 

Major 

Minor 

Major 

Mhior 

Major 

Minor 

Major 

Minor 

BioloffJ 

8 

2 

42 

120 

42 
28 

44 

24 

42 

28 

41 

149 

8 

16 

215 

56 

6 

183 
26 

71 

47 

ChemiBtry   

28 

Classical    Philology 

41 
149 

42 

Education   

6 

8* 

18 

68 
8 

10 
3 

28 

2 

47 
11 

188 

Bnglneerlnff  

8 

Geology,  Geography 
Mineralogy  

and 

2S 

History,    Bconomlcs 
Public    Law 

and 

216 

a46 

82 
9 

810 

Mathematics    and    Phys- 
ical Science 

68 

Mining  and  Metallurgv... 

u 

Modern    Languages 
Literatures   

and 

9 

1 

8 

383 
25 

71 

177 
21 

108 

188 

Oriental  Languages 

22 

Philosophy.     Psychology 
and    AnthroDoIoffY. 

8 

119 

Total 

215 

270 

4N 

619 

151 

172 

836 

881 

(B 

)    SUMMARY  BY  Fi 

KCULT] 

XS 

Facultibb 

Political 
Science 

Philosophy 

Pure  Science 

Total 

Major 

Minor 

Major 

Minor 

Major 

Minor 

Major 

Minor 

Political  Science 

915 

240 
24 

"'ilA' 

82 
488 
14 

*  'isi* 

2 

18 
162 

215 
460 
151 

810 

PhiloBODhy  

605 

Pure  Science 

166 

Total 

215 

210 

m 

630 

151 

172 

188 

881 

Geographical 
Distribution 


The  geographical  distribution  of  students  in  the  Corpora- 
tion, as  well  as  in  Barnard  College,  Teachers  College  and  the 
College  of  Phannacy  is  shown  in  Table  IX. 
It  embraces  all  of  the  States  of  the  Union  with 
the  exception  of  Idaho,  as  well  as  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Alaska,  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  Porto  Rico, 
and  35  foreign  countries.  Comparing  the  percentages  of  the 
Corporation  only  with  the  corresponding  ones  for  the  six  pre- 
vious years,  we  note  that  the  number  of  students  coming  from 
the  North  Atlantic  division  has  decreased  6.8o  per  cent,  since 
1901-2,  while  several  of  the  other  divisions  show  gains  since 
that  time,  the  largest  increase  being  noticeable  in  the  North 
Central  division  and  in  foreign  countries. 
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IMl-a  IMt^S  IMM  1904^  19054  1906-7  1907^ 

North  Atlantic  EHvision....  84.98  88.S8  88.19  8S.8i  81.80  80.59  78.18 

South  Atlantic  Division....  8.40  8.80  8.09  8.86  8.60  8.65  8.94 

South  Central  Division 8.19  8.18  8.89  1.77  8.01  1.84  8.64 

North  Central  Division 6.87  6.86  6.56  6.64  6.60  7.76  8.85 

Western  Division 8.08  8.08  8.80  8.00  8.14  8.75  8.77 

Insular  Territories. 0.08  0.18  0.84  0.14  0.17  0.14  0.10 

Foreign  Countries 1.66  8.88  8.88  8.87  4.89  4.87  5.07 

On  comparing  the  figures  contained  in  Table  IX.  with  the 
corresponding  figures  for  the  year  1906-7,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  percentage  of  students  in  the  entire  University  from  the 
North  Atlantic  division  is  still  on  the  decrease,  the  percentage 
this  year  being  78.40  per  cent.,  as  against  80.85  P^^  cent,  in 
1906-7  and  82.3s  per  cent,  in  1905-6.  In  the  South  Atlantic 
division  there  has  been  a  noticeable  gain,  from  2.76  per  cent, 
to  3.38  per  cent.,  representing  an  increase  from  113  to  147 
in  the  actual  number  of  students  in  attendance  from  this 
division.  The  attendance  from  the  South  Central  division 
sihows  a  gain  from  83  to  iii  students,  the  increase  in  per- 
centage being  one  from  2.03  per  cent,  to  2.56  per  cent.  In  the 
North  Central  division  the  number  of  students  has  grown  from 
329  to  380,  representing  an  increase  from  8.05  per  cent,  to 
8.75  per  cent. ;  in  1905-6  there  were  only  287  students  enrolled 
in  the  entire  University  from  this  division.  The  Western 
division,  which  experienced  a  decrease  last  year,  shows  an 
increase  this  year  from  105  to  121  students,  or  from  2.57  per 
cent,  to  2.79  per  cent.  The  attendance  from  the  insular  Terri- 
tories and  Alaska  has  remained  practically  stationary.  The 
number  of  students  from  foreign  countries  enrolled  this  year 
is  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  University,  the  increase 
having  been  one  from  146  to  173,  this  being  equivalent  to  a 
percentage  increase  from  3.57  per  cent,  to  3.98  per  cent.; 
150  students  of  the  Corporation  came  from  foreign  countries 
this  year,  as  against  121  in  1907  and  22  in  1894.  In  the  latter 
year  only  i  student  of  the  Corporation  claimed  Europe  as  a 
permanent  residence,  as  against  39  in  1908,  and  only  i  came 
from  Asia,  as  against  49  this  year.  Russia  sent  the  largest 
number  of  European  students  this  year,  while  Japan  continues 
to  furnish  the  largest  contingent  of  students  from  Asia.  The 
largest  number  of  foreign  students  is  attracted  by  the  Schools 
of  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry,  followed  by  Political 
Science,  Philosophy,  Teachers  College,  Pure  Science,  and  Law, 
in  the  order  named.  All  of  the  above  figures  are  exclusive  of 
the  summer  session. 
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TABLE  IX 

RESIDENCES  OP  STUDENTS — (a)  THE  UNITED  STATES 
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TABLE  IX  (continued) 

FQRBIGN   COUNTBIES 


1907-1906 

1 

i 

i 

1 
1 

s 

s 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 
6 

a 
s 

1 

5 

1 

^ 

Argentine  Bepnblic.... 

1 

Anstraiia   ,..T 

1 

Anstrla-Hnngary 

1 

Belfflnm  '. 

BrasU   

8 

1 

Cnnftda 

8 

18 

8 

11 

1 
1 

6 

80 

Chill  

China 

1 

8 

.... 

Colombia 

Costa  Rica 

Cnba   

1 

18 

Denmark    

Bcnador  

France 

Germany  

8 
1 

1 
1 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

.... 

Holland  

India  

8 

*' 

Italy 

Japan 

i 

1 

8 

1 

8 

87 

Mexico  

Nicaragua 

Panama  

Persia    

Pern 

1 

Ronmanla   

Russia 

8 

4 

8 

18 

Spain  

Sweden    , 

8 

Switzerland   

1 

Transvaal 

1 

Turkey 

Turkey  In  Asia 

1 
1 

West  Indies 

' 

* 

... . 

Total  (SJI  per  cent)... 

7 

10 

1 

48 

4 

88 

28 

12 

8 

28 

8 

8 

ITS 

Grand  total  

«0 

849 

IM 

818 

188 

842 

670 

188 

488 

888 

224 

186 

4842 

Two  thousand  and  eighty-seven  students  in  the  University 
claim  New  York  City  for  their  permanent  residence,  distributed 
among  the  faculties  as  follows :  College,  446 ;  Law,  107 ;  Medi- 
cine, 147 ;  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry,  359 ;  Fine  Arts, 
76 ;  Political  Science,  Philosophy  and  Pure  Science,  385 ;  Teach- 
ers College,  249;  Barnard  College,  300;  Pharmacy,  iii. 

Table  X.  is  of  a  comparative  nature,  indicating  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  students  in  the  University  Corpora- 
tion only  since  1896  (excluding  summer  session  students). 
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TABLE  X 
(a)  the  united  states 
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TABLE  X  (continued) 
(b)  foreign  countries 


189e 

1807 

1806 

1809 

1000 

1001 

1908 

1908 

1904 

1906 

1900 

1007 

1908 

North  America 

Canada  

21 

14 

7 

18 

U 

18 
10 

18 
9 

20 

8 

1 
7 
6 

21 
10 

"*8 
8 

84 

16 
8 

9 
6 

1 
8 

88 

81 
8 
6 
6 
1 
8 

87 
80 

88 

81 
1 
7 
6 
1 
8 
8 
1 
1 
8 

41 
8 

1 

88 

81 

4 
7 
1 

80 
83 

C^^ntnil  AmeHca........ 

9 

Cfuba   

4 
8 

1 

5 
8 

4 
1 

5 

4 

11 

Mexico  

4 

West  Indies 

SoQtli  America 

1 

2 

2 

8 

8 

8 

4 

88 

1 
1 
1 

18 

Argentine  Republic.... 

1 

Braxil   

? 

***8 
21 
8 

1 

22 

4 

Colombia   

' 

* 

1 

Peru    

8 

1 

20 

8 

1 

Unclassified 

1 
7 

2 

8 

2 

7 

8 

Bnrope 

Anstria-Hungary   

8 

18 

8 

7 

88 

0 

Belgium    . .  .7. . .'. 

1 

Bulgaria  

Denmark    

% 

France 

1 
1 

8 

4 
8 

5 

8 

1 

9 

8 
10 

10 

4 
6 

8 
8 

1 
8 

1 

t 

Oermanj    

8 

1 
5 

4 

Great  BriUin  and  Ire- 
land    

1 

8 

1 

7 

Greece 

Holland    

1 
1 

1 

1 
8 

1 

Italy    

1 

9 

Norway  

1 

Roumania 

1 

Russia   

1 

1 

6 

1 

8 
1 

1 

8 

1 

8 
1 

8 
8 

1 
1 

4 
1 
1 

"i 

41 

8 

6 

SO 

1 
1 

1 
1 
2 

18 

Spain    

1 

Sweden    

1 

t 

Switzerland 

1 
1 
8 

1 

1 

1 

Turkey 

8 
8 

S 
10 

1 
18 

1 
8 

Aala 

China 

12 

11 
8 

18 

8 
8 

14 

28 

19 

87 
9 
8 

84 

1 

8 
8 

2 

48 

8 

India  

8 
9 

8 

Japan 

"i 

8 

1 

1 
1 
1 

9 
1 

8 
S 

14 

1 
1 
2 
8 
1 

6 

1 
1 
2 
S 

1 

8^ 

Persia  

n 

Turkey  

8 

Africa 

Annth    AfHi>ji.. 

1 

1 

1 

1 
2 

2 
2 

1 

8 
8 

1 

1 
1 

Australia 

1 

Total  

SI 

28 

87 

88 

48 

41 

48 

71 

84 

88 

124 

121 

110 

Grand  total* 

1871 

1821 

2187 

2208 

2482 

2888 

2878 

8881 

2871 

2888 

2888 

2884 

2888 

*Aaditon  are  incladed  only  in  the  1006  flgnree. 

Forty-nine  and  four-tenths  per  cent,  of  our  students  in  the 
various  faculties  of  the  Corporation  are  graduates  of  higher 
institutions  of  learning,  as  against  49.3  per  cent,  in  1905-6  and 
39.4  per  cent,  in  1902-3.  There  were  during  the  past  year 
1,464  students  who  were  graduates  of  246  institutions  of  col- 
legiate rank  in  the  United  States,  and  of  75  similar  institutions 
in  foreign  countries.  The  figures  giving  detailed  information 
on  this  point  may  be  found  in  Table  XI. 
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TABLE  XI 
(a)  higher  institutions  in  the  united  states 


**» 

"w 

"ii 

"H 

liO 

*  M 

.... 

""i 

8 

5 

1 

8 
8 

17 

8 

▼        •      ........... 

8 

8 

2 

.... 

• 

1 

1~lAlinP     f^AliMTP                              .    .     ....■.■>...... 

Blmlra.  CoWcfte 

mmnrv  nnil   ^pnrv  OoIlGffC  .*.*■•  •••.... 

1 

1QTnnm*lfl    Onlli^ffC .>.•«•*•••••■•.«. 

80 
18 
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Kentucky  Wesleyan  College 

> ... 

'••• 

1 

.... 

Keny on  College , 

Kenka  College. 

Knox  College 

LaCayette  College 

1 

Lake  Poreat  Univepslty 

Lebanon  Theological  'Seminary 

Lehigh  Unfver8l& 

8 

Leland  Stanford  Unlyeraity..... 

6 

Lenox  College 

Lincoln  TJnIversIty ^ . . 

.... 

... 

Lombard  College.'. ', ',,,, 

Long  Island  CoUejBre  Hospital 

Lonfsiana  State  Ttniverslly 

9 

McKendrlc  College 

.... 

Manhattan  Collece... 

1 

.... 

Marietta  College 

Massachusetts  Institate  of  Technology 

1 

Medlco-Chirnrgical  College  (Phila.).... 

Meharry  Medical  College 

1 

Mepo^p  TTnfvepflltv 

.... 

Meridian  College 

Miami  University 

Michigan  Affricnltnral  CoUeire 

Middlebnrg  College 

Mississippi  College 

Missonri  School  of  Mines 

8 

Missouri  Valley  Gollere 

Montana  Agricultural  College 

1 

8 

.... 

Mnnnt  TTnlvnIrA  PAH^flw ~ 

Nebraska  wesleyan  uniTerslty 

... 

.... 
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TABLE  XI  (continued) 


Nerada  State  University 

1 

New  Mexico  Agric.  and  Mech.  College. 

1 

*' 

New  York  College  of  Dentistry T.. 

... 

\ 

1 

New  York  Homeopathic  Med'l  College. 

New  York  Law  School 

2 

1 

New  York  State  Normal  College 

1 

1 

New  York  University 

8 

7 

17 

8 

4 

Normal  College  (New  York  City) 

North  Carolina  Coll.  of  A.  and  the  M.  A. 

Northwestern  University 

1 
2 

1 
2 

1 
8 

1 

2 

Oberlin  College 

5 

0 

2 

Occidental  College 

Ohio  State  Unlversi^ 

1 

4 
1 
5 

1 

1 

.... 

Ohio  University 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University 

8 

1 

2 

.... 

2 

1 

2 

Park  College 

Pennsylvania  State  College 

1 

1 

Polytechnic  Institute  (Brooklyn) 

1 
2 
6 
1 
2 
1 

Pomona  College 

Princeton  University 

12 

28 

9 

2 

'**2 

1 

1 

.... 

Purdne  University 

RadcliflFe  College 

8 
1 

1 
•1 

1 
1 

Randolph-Macon   College 

Richmond  College 

Rlpon  College 

Rollins  (College 

Rutgers  College 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

St.  Blizabeth  College 

St.  Francis  College  (Brooklyn) 

1 
4 

St.  Francis  Xavier  College 

2 

*'*i 

1 

2 

St.  Ignatins   College 

St.  John's  College  (Annapolis,  Md.)... 
St.  John's  College  ^Brooklyn) 

1 
S 

1 

1 

St.  Josenh's  Collesre 

1 
2 

St   Lawrence   Unlversltv                      ... 

1 

.... 

1 
1 

1 

St.  Olaf  College 

St.  Peter's  College 

1 

St.  Viiicent*8  Colleire 

1 

Seton  Hall  Colleflre. .    . 

" 

2 

.... 

Sioux  City  College  of  Medicine 

1 

Smith  College 

5 

12 

2 

19 

South  Carofina  College 

1 
1 

South  Carolina  Military  Academy 

South  Dakota  School  of  Mines 

1 

Southern  University 

1 

Southwestern  University. 

1 

Southwest  Kansas  University.. 

1 

Spring  Hill  College  (Ala.) 

1 

State  Oolleire  of  Wnshinflrton 

1 

State  University  of  Iowa 

2 

Stevens  Institute  of  Teehnoloirv 

1 

Swarthmore  Collese. ..  

' 

4 

8 

Syracuse   University. 

1 

1 

.... 

6 

4 

Tarkio  College  (Iowa)........ 

Trinity  Colleflre  fConn  \ 

2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

Trinity  College  (N.  Ci  

2 

1 

Trinity  College  (Washlnirton) 

Tufts  College 

1 
1 

Tulane  University 

1 
1 

1 
1 
8 

.... 

1 

.... 

Union  Collesre 

1 

Union  Theological  Seminary 

8 

United  States  Naval  Academy 

2 

TTnlversIty  Medical  Colleire 

1 
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TABLE  XI 

(continued) 

1907-8 

1 

^ 

a 

1 

1^ 

1 
1 

1 

53 

I 

1 
1 

1 

1 

9 

1 

UnlTersI ty  of  Arkansas 

8 

9 

4 

19 

4 
1 

University  of  California 

University  of  Cliicago 

1 

i 

1 

University  of  Cincinnati 

University  of  Colorado 

1 

Unlversi^  of  Denver 

1 
1 

4 

University  of  Florida  

** 

University  of  Georgia 

1 

University  of  Illinois  

1 

9 

1 

1 

University  of  Elansas  

..• 

University  of  Lonisville  

1 

... 

University  of  Maryland 

1 
1 

University  of  Michigan  

9 

1 

1 
1 

9 
8 

'l9 

4 

8 
1 

.... 

University  of  Minnesota 

University  of  Mississippi   

.... 

University  of  Missouri 

9 

1 

University  of  Montana  

1 

University  of  Nashville  

9 
5 

1 

1 

1 
1 

University  of  Nebraska 

9 

1 

9 

University  of  North  Carolina 

University  of  North  Dakota 

University  of  Notre  Dame 

1 

1 

University  of  Oklahoma  

1 

University  of  Oregon 

-.. 

9 

8 
9 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

4 

1 

7 

4 

9 

University  of  Rochester  

1 

University  of  South  Carolina 

University  of  Tennessee  

9 

University  of  Texas  

1 
1 

University  of  Utati  

University  of  Vermont 

1 
1 

9 
9 
8 

8 
9 

University  of  Washington 

1 

University  of  Wisconsin 

9 

1 

1 

Ursinus  College 

Yaloaraiso  Universltr 

Yanderbiit  University. 

.... 

1 

8 

Vassar  College 

8 

.... 

Virginia  Military  Institute 

1 

WaBash  Collecre.'. 

4 
1 
1 

Wake  Forest  College 

1 

Wallace  College.... 

Wartbnrg  College 

1 
1 

Wasbburn  College 

9 

1 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College 

Washington  and  Lee  University 

Washington  University  (Mo.) 

9 

Waynesbnrg  College 

1 
1 

Wellesley  College 

IS 

9 

1 
8 

Wells  College 

9 

8 

8 

Western  University  of  Pennsylvania.. 

West  Virginia  University 

8 

1 

Whitman  College 

Whitworth  College 

Williams  College 

9 

9 

5 

1 
1 

1 

Wilson  College 

WinthroD  Normal  and  Ind.  Collese.... 

1 

Wofford  College 

Woman's  Colleee  ^Baltimore) 

1 

9 

1 
1 

Woman's  Medical  College  (N.  Y.) 

Woman's  State  College  (Miss.) 

1 
7 

Yale    University 

81 

16 

6 

6 

1 
1 

8 

m 

Yankton  College 

1 

. ..  • 

. .. . 

• .. . 

• .. . 

•  .* 

Total 

8 

218 

in 

t2 

241 

808 

188 

» 

8 

1B81 
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TABLE  XI  (continued) 
(b)  higher  institutions  in  foreign  countries 


1967-8 

1 

i 

i 

1 

1 

1 

j 

C 

1 

1 

1 

1 

.... 

S 

1 
1 

1 

1 

K 

Auffssta  Ojmnaslam,  Charlotteabiirff. 
Germany 

I^fiQ<^r  GTmnflBlnin.  VIpnBfl......... 

Betb   HamidraBCh,   Frankfart  a.   M^ 
Oermany  , 

Carlow  CoIIcce.  Ireland..... 

1 

nnqinnfiift  Gnkk^,  Japan....... 

..•• 

1 
1 

Doshlsha  QakkOt  Japan... 

Bcole  Normals.  Paris 

1 

** 

* 

1 

* 

Oymnasinm.  Berlin.  Germany.... 

1 

•  • 

Oymnaaiiira.  Cseraowlti.  Anstrta  

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

•  ••. 

... 

.•• 

.••• 

Gymnasinm.  Bmden.  Germany 

1 

Gymnasium,  HanoYer,  Germany 

1 

GTmnaslnml  LI  ban.  Russia 

1 

Gymnasium,  Torgau,  Germany 

... 

..• 

'* 

1 

1 
1 

** 

** 

HtfiTher     Commercial     School,     Kobe. 
Japan 

Imoerial  Unlverst^  of  Toklo.  Janan.. 

1 
1 
1 

Japanese  Woman*s  College 

•  •• 

•  ••• 

Kings  Coll^TB*  Canada 

1 
1 
1 
1 

•  ••• 

KInffs  Colleae    Bnrland....... 

Klewgi  Gaklcwin,  Japan 

... 

•  ••• 

.••• 

.•«. 

•  ■•. 

•  ••• 

Kobun  Gakkwln,  Japan 

*" 

Kgle  Berg-Akademle,  Berlin,  Germany 

1 
1 

K.  K.  Staats-Oberrealscbul^  Vienna.. 

Lehrer  Seminar,  Osterode,  Germany.. 

1 

Ludwig-Georgs     Gymnasinm,     Darm* 
stadt,  Germany 

1 

liTcenm.  Bncksn^tl  Ronmanla 

■  1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

Ij'vo^  Mnh^r^.  PmiK^ 

... . 

.... 

.... 

.... 

McGIII  Unlyersity.  Canada 

1 

1 
I 

MpMnatAr  TTnlvAralI'V.  OttnaAn 

Mfivnnnf'h  HnllMPP.  Trplmid 

.... 

Meili  Gakkwin'.  Jflnan 

1 

Mt. Allison  University,  Newfoundland 
National  Collese.  Venezuela 

.... 

1 
1 

National  Institute  of  Chile 

1 

NlDDon  LiSw  Colleflre    JaDsn 

»•. . 

1 
1 

Oberrealschule,    Charlottenburg.    Ger- 
many   1 

Owens  Colleire    Manchester   Bnffland 

1 

RoTal  Colleae  of  Snnreons   Hnnand... 

1 

Beal  Gymnasium,  Remagen,  Germany 
Robert  College,  Constantinople,  Turkey 
Royal  Gymnasium.  Rdssel.  Germany.. 
RoTal  University.  Ireland 

1 

.... 

1 
1 

* 

.«• 

1 

Rt.  AndrpDirfi  Unfyemlty.  SlcotlAnd 

1 

School  of  Arts  and  Trnne   Lilma.  Pern 

1 

.... 

Seminar   Kassel    Germany.... 

1 

South    African   r?Al1eflfe 

1 
1 
1 

South  African  flchool  of  Mines 

Technological  School,  Nishny,  Russia. 
Technlknm.  Mittweida.  Germany...... 

1 

Trinity  Colleflre    Canada 

1 

University  of  Berlin 

1 

1 

University  of  Bombay 

1 

__^_ 
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TABLE  XI 

(continued) 

1M7-8 

1 

i 

s 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

j 

1 

^ 

TTnlTersity  of  Bncharest 

1 

tlnlyersity  of  Carabridee  

1 

1 

Unlvenity  of  Chrlstlanla 

1 

• 
1 

.. 

.... 

Unlyeinity  (rf  CheneTa  

TTniyeraity  of  Olascow    

1 

Ualyeniity  of  Hayana 

4 

Unlyerai ty  of  Klew.  Ruflaia. 

1 

TTnlyemlty  of  Jena   ^ 

1 
1 

.. 

Unlyeralty  of  LelKMilflr 

1 

Unlyeralty  of  Manitoba 

8 

TTnlyf^riiilty  of  V^w  BrnnHwick.......... 

1 

Uniyerslty  of  Oxford 

* 

Uniyerslty  of  Paris 

1 

8 

1 
1 

TTnlyeinIty  of  Peking 

.... 

1 

1 

Unlyernlty  of  Praini* 

TTniyeraity  of  Toronto   

.... 

S 

1 

19 

Urmiali  College*  Peinia 

Victoria  Uniyerslty,  Canada 

Warsaw  College.  Rnssia 

1 

Waaeda  Unlyersityt  Japan 

It 

. .. . 

■ .  • 

Total  graduates  of  foreign  Institutions 

.... 

I 

4 

12 

« 

44 

8 

2 

1 

121 

TABLE  XI  iconHnued) 

(c)    SUMMAKY 


1W7-8 

1 

s 

1 

Si 

I 

< 

1 
I 

1 
1 

£ 

1 

£ 

1 

! 

1 

1 

Total  graduates  of  domestic  institu- 
tions  ..• 

8 

218 

182 

82 

241 

888 

188 

21 

1881 

Total    graduates    of   foreign    institu- 
tions  

8 

4 

12 

48 

44 

8 

2 

121 

Grand  total  graduates  of  higher  insti- 
tutions  

8 

227 

IN 

84 

281 

8tt 

184 

28 

1882 

Deduct  for  graduates  of  more  than 
ttnti  instltntion 

17 

... . 

8 

88 

187 

88 

218 

. .. . 

* 

Total  students  holding  degrees 

Total  students  enrolled.. ^^^^-t,- 

8 

888 

1.2 

.7 

218 
248 

SJ:? 

188 
814 
82.4 
82.4 

81 
818 

8:! 

228 
242 
88.8 

81.2 

848 
878 
H.8 
88.2 

188 

n.4 

28 

128 

18.4 

28.8 

81 
18.4 
21.2 

1484 

Percentage  holding  degrees,  1888 

Percentage  holding  degrees.  1888 

48.4 
48.8 

♦Deducting  five  duplicates. 
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TABLE  XII 

NATURE  OF  DEGREES    HELD  BY   STUDENTS 


Degrees* 

1907-8 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 
I 

1 

g 

e 

1 

1 

1 

Baebelor  of  Arts 

IM 
16 
8 

8 

184 

n 

18 

1 

n 

87 

1 

8 
1 

174 

88 

15 

8 

414 
M 
81 

U 

81 

98 
8 

1 

9 
8 
8 

1 

4 

UMB 

••          Science 

907 

"           PhUosoDhT  

1 
1 

78 

Lettere  .7r..i:;.;.:;;....i!.: 

t8 

••           Pedagogy  

"           Diylnlty 

' 

*' 

9 

1 
18 

8 

18 

8 
7 
1 

89 

"           Sacred  Tkeology 

"           Tiawfi 

5 

4 

.... 

1 

... 

•  •.. 

1 

N 

"          Commercial  Science 

"           Physical  Bdncatlon 

1 

"           Bngineerlng 

1 

... 

•  •• 

** 

1 
8 

1 

.... 

Doctor  of  Medicine 

84 
8 

'"i 

1 

8 

4 

n 

Oradaate  In  Pbarmacy 

•  •• 

Chemical  Onglneer 

** 

' 

* 

Civil  Bnglneer 

1 

1 

1 

..!. 

Blectrlcal  Bnglneer. ...................... 

1 

4 
1 

4 
6 

8 

Mechanical  Imgineer 

•  ••. 

Mining  Bnglneer. 

1 
8 
U 

.... 

.... 

.... 

Graduate  of  Navy 

'* 

.... 

... 

Master  of  Artn..  ............ 

U 
8 

1 

8 

8 

108 

8 
4 
5 
1 
U 
8 

46 

7 

1 

.... 

1 

8R0 

"         Science 

IK 

•'         Philosophy  

.... 

•  ••. 

"         Pedagogy  

.... 

8 
8 

4 

lS!??;!?..:;:::::;;:::::;:;;::: 

Doctor  of  Phllosonhy 

1 

.... 

8 

18 

**         Jurisprudence 

1 

"         Dental  Sunrerr.... 

1 

•*         Pharmacy 

1 

Total  degrees  held 

a 

248 
88 

221 
82 

M 
8 

818 
N 

748 

282 

228 
84 

"» 

• 

19N 

Deduct    for    students    holding    more 
than  one  deflrree. ....................... 

429 

..  • 

Students  holding  degrees,  INI 

1 

4 

2K 

191 

719 

81 
T4 

229 

179 

941 

4N 

199 
198 

28 
22 

9 
7 

1494 

Students  hoi  diner  decrees.  INS 

1429 

During  the  year  1907-8  the  University  conferred  honors  on 
966  individuals,  to  whom  were  granted  1,153  degrees  and 
diplomas.    This  information  is  summarized  in  Table  XIII. 

^Including  foreign  equivalents. 
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TABLE  XIII 

DEGREES    AND    DIPLOMAS    GRANTED,    I907-08 


Men 

Women 

Total 

A.    Decrees  conferred  in  connie 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

M 
66 

16 
8 
9 
88 
80 
20 
81 
18 
8 

a 

15 

8 

U7 

8 

46 

97 

191 

**           Laws 

66 

'*           Science  (Columbia  College) 

16 

•*                 *•       (Architecture) 

6 

*•                 "       (Chemistrs')    

9 

"                **      (Bducation)    

87 

180 

Bnjrineer  of  Mines 

80 

CiYil  Engineer 

80 

Blectrical   Engineer , 

81 

Mechanical   Elngineer , 

18 

Metallurgical  Bnglncer 

t 

Doctor  of  Medicine 

81 

Pharmaceutical  Chemist 

« 

81 

Doctor  of  Pharmacy 

8 

Master  of  Arts 

108 

819 

Master  of  Laws 

t 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

10 

66 

ToUl 

611 

7 

882 

888 

Deduct  duDlicates* 

7 

Total  individuals  receiving  degrees  in  course 

864 

882 

866 

B.    Honorary  degrees 

Master  of  Arts 

1 
8 
6 

1 

1 

1 

"         Letters   

8 

Doctor  of  liaws 

6 

"         Science  

1 

"          Sabred  Theology 

1 

Total 

10 

18 

C.    Certificates  and  Teachers  College  diplomas  granted 
Certificate  In  Architecture 

1 

1 
88 

5 
88 

4 

1 

Consular   Certificate 

1 

Bachelor's  diploma  in  education 

101 
84 
88 

1 

188 

Special              "                  **          

80 

Master's            "                   "          

El 

Doctor's            "                  **          

6 

Total 

71 
842 

TO 

208 
611 
117 

288 

Total  degrees  and  diplomas  granted 

1168 

Deduct  duplicates  t  

187 

Total  indiyiduals  receiving  degrees  and  diplomas.... 

872 

884 

888 

Table  XIV.  is  of  a  comparative  nature,  indicating  the  num- 
ber of  different  degrees  granted  during  the  past  seven  years. 

♦Distributed  as  follows:  LL.B.  and  A.M.,  6  men;  RE.  and 
A.M.,  I  man. 

tin  addition  to  those  noted  under  *,  the  following  duplications 
occur:  A.B.  and  Bachelor's  Diploma,  ii  women;  B.S.  (Education) 
and  Bachelor's  Diploma,  32  men,  82  women;  A.M.  and  Master's 
Diploma,  26  men,  23  women;  Ph.D.  and  Doctor's  Diploma,  4  men« 
I  woman;  B.S.  (College)  and  Consular  Certificate,  i  man. 
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TABLE  XIV 

NUMBER  OP  DEGREES  AND  DIPLOMAS  GRANTED,  IQOO-oS 


1000- 

1001 

1001- 
1908 

1908- 
1008 

1908- 
1904 

1904- 
1906 

1905- 

1008 

1900- 

1907 

1007- 
1006 

A.    DegreeB  conferred  In  course 
Bachelor  of  Arts  (men) 

84 
60 
89 

100 

60 

110 

101 
47 
115 

108 
80 
110 

108 
6S 

119 

104 
75 
80 

6 
118 

5 

4 
45 
84 
94 
16 

9 
158 
10 

1 
178 

9 
48 

lis 

78 
75 

8 

101 
7 
8 
SI 
90 
18 
14 

'"oi* 

8 

4 
108 

94 

;;              "      (women)   

"           Laws  

Science  (ColnmWa 

College)... 

07 
66 

18 

"      (Education) 
"      (Architecture) 
"       (Chemistry) 
Bnglneer  of  Mines.. :.... 

0 
10 

8 
14 
10 
10 
18 

17 
16 

0 
17 
U 
88 
81 

1 
146 

87 
7 
10 
19 
18 
17 
19 
9 
108 

89 
10 

4 
88 
88 
88 
81 

1 
178 

79 
5 
8 
47 
17 
19 
U 
1 
185 
8 

110 
8 
0 

Civil  Bufineer 

10 

Blectrlcfu    Bnglneer 

gi 

Mechanical  Bnrlneer 

If 

Metallurgical  Bnglneer 

f 

Doctor  of  Medicine 

147 

81 

Pharmaceutical  Chem  1st 

n 

Doctor  of  Pharmacy 

s 

Master  of  Arts 

100 
% 

M 

166 

147 

1 
89 

100 

197 
1 
88 

819 

Master  of  Laws 

2 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

65 

Total 

m 

10 
IN 

718 
10 

m 

782 
15 

717 

818 

10 

881 

814 
88 

882 

888 

19 

887 

888 
5 

884 

888 

Deduct  duplicates 

7 

Total   IndlYlduals   receiving  de- 
grees  

888 

B.    Honorary  desrrees 

Master  of  Arts 

1 
9 
8 



1 

1 

88 

1 
1 
14 

1 

8 
1 

8 
1 

I 

"         Science  

Doctor  of  Laws 

4 

4 
1 
1 
8 

8 

1 
1 
1 

8 

"         Letters  

9 

**         Sacred  Theology 

I 

"         Science  

1 

1 

8 

1 

Total 

• 

6 

8 

8 

48 

8 

8 

18 

C.    Certificates     and     Teachers 

College  diplomas  granted 
Certificate  In  architecture 

1 

Consular    certificate 

1 

Higher  diploma  In  education.... 

Bachelor's  diploma  In  education 

Special 

Bfaster's 

Doctor's 

8 

86 

4 
104 

"i06* 

1 
140 

197 

197 

88 

80 

8 

104 

69 

SI 

5 

188 

89 

98 
8 

10 
8 

88 

1 

17 
7 

51 
5 

Total 

88 

188 

127 

186 

221 

288 

218 

288 

Total     degrees     and     diplomas 
granted 

781 
40 

881 

887 

09 

788 

888 

78 

786 

887 
119 

876 

1181 
188 

1048 

1168 
914 

888 

18S8 
158 

884 

1168 

Deduct  duDlIcates 

187 

Total   Individuals   receiving  de- 
grees and  diplomas 

988 

Table  XV.  shows  the  chief  specialties  (major  subjects)  of 
the  recipients  of  higher  degrees  (A.M.  and  Ph.D.)  at  Com- 
mencement, and  the  number  of  such  degrees  granted  under 
each  faculty. 
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TABLE  XV 

(a)    SPEaALTIES  OF  REaPIENTS  OP  HIGHER  DEGREES,   I907-o8 


A.M. 

Ph.D. 

Major  subjects 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Total 

AdmlnlstratlTe  Law 

1 
1 

1 

American  History 

8 

8 
1 
1 

4 
1 
6 

1 

18 

Anthropology   ...  . 

Bacteriology    

Biological   Chemistry ,.... 

I 
1 
7 

Botany  

4 
1 
1 
1 

1 

Chemistry   

18 

Classical  Archeology 

Comparative  Literature 

1 
0 

1 
6 

1 

1 

Constitutional   Law 

Bdncadon   

88 

4 

1 

64 

Blectrical  Bnglneering 

Bngiish  ....?:. TT. :....:. 

87 
1 

1 
5 
8 

4 

8 

40 

Fine  Arts 

Geology  

3 
8 

Germanic  Languages 

1 

1 

Greek    

Indo>Iranlan    Languages 

8 

TnteniJitfonal    I/aw 

6 

Latin  

6 

1 

Mathematical  Physics 

1 
5 
1 
S 
8 
1 

Mathematics   

8 

1 

Mechanical  Bnglneering 

Medieval    History 

8 

Metallurgy   

Sii^g.^.. ::::::::::::::::::;;;;:; 

Modem  Enropean  History 

1 

Music   

1 
6 

Philosophy  

4 
1 
8 

1 

11 

Physics  

8 
8 

Political   Bconomv 

6 

1 
4 
1 
0 
4 
8 

Political  Philosophy 

Psychology    

1 
8 

5 

10 

Romance  Lansuaffes 

Semitic  Languages 

8 

1 
6 

Social    EJconomv 

8 

1 
4 

Sooioloar  and  Statistics 

14 

Zoology  

Total 

117 

182 

4S 

18 

n4 

(b)    higher    DEGREES 

GRANTED    UNDER 

EACH    FACULTY 

A.M. 

Ph.D. 

Faculties 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Political  Science  

88 

ns 

88 

1 

15 
78 
14 

1 

U 
81 
IS 

1 
7 
8 

66 

Philosophy  

156 

Pnre  Science 

81 

Fine  Arts 

8 

Total,  1908 

117 
118 

182 

88 

48 

88 

18 
4 

274 

*•       1906 

828 
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53 
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■*   : 
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Fourth  Year 

Applied  Science : 

^1 
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TABLE  XVII 

CLASSIFICATION   OP   STUDENTS   ATTENDING   ONE   OR    MORE 
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TABLE  XVII  (conHnued) 

COURSES    OP   INSTRUCTION    IN    THE   VARIOUS    DEPARTMENTS 


MBDIOINB 

▲PPLnED  ■CICNCB 

POL. 
8CIKNCS 

PHTLO«- 
OPHT 

PUBK 
■CIBNCB 

I 

« 
0 

5 

0 
5 

s 

0 

3 

*• 

1 

a 
a 

I 
I 

:      i 

w 

1   1   1 

1 

1 

i 

i 

1 

II 

1' 

66 

M 

.... 

18 

.... 

.... 

148 

.... 

.*::: 

.*;.*.■ 

.;.. 

"i 

"'27 

"21 

2 

4 

i 

7 

2 

8 
25 
87 

i 

"m 

48 
181 
88 
71 
07 

as 

6 

1 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

. .. . 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

1 

6 
194 

8 
69 

"21 

■'22 

1 

.... 

.... 

1 

1 

i 

00 
794 
8 
561 
168 

02 

78 

8 

155 

821 

90 
858 
449 
098 

88 

75 

00 
812 

78 
168 

04 
470 

14 

.... 

.... 

0 

2 

... . 

.... 

... . 

188 

160 

119 

63 

10 

1 

75 

78 

... 

. .. . 

. . . . 

1 

41 

2 

78 

1 

. ... 

2 

.... 

75 

78 

. .. . 

. . . . 

189 
0 

28 
81 

8 

1 

1 
8 
8 

i 

2 

8 
190 

190 
191 

119 
20 

24 
8 

2 
18 

.... 

•  .• . 

0 

1 

144 

1 

9 

75 

. ... 

.... 

.... 

28 

1 

4 

1 

6» 
25 

. . . . 

.... 

75 

78 

64 

1 
1 

104 
2 

6 

23 
11 

.... 

76 

78 

.... 

161 

1 

60 

1 

214 
06 

4 

65 

21 

8 

66 

M 

75 

78 

274 

147 
18S 
79 
85 
94 
82 

127 
14 

127 
68 
87 
44 

88 
10 
05 
21 

10 

... . 

21 
48 
8 

8 
7 
8 

1 
1 

19 
28 

800 

TBI 
291 

108 

1 
4 
2 

.... 

1 

.... 

.... 

.... 

189 

168 
100 

.... 

.... 

204 

29 

69 

75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
76 

78 
78 

.... 

.... 

168 

05 

... 

220 

75 

78 
78 

. ... 

158 

158 

M 

141 

22 

86 

12 

8 
1 

24 
0 

800 

181 
191 

182 
121 

10 

0 

4 
8 

2 

1 

2 

711 

... . 

460 

60 

9 

1 

148 

112 

64 

75 

80 

5 

220 

1 

81 

2 

8 

6 

218 

80 

8 

1 

4 

282 

1 

.... 

89 

2 

2 

1 
1 

1 

270 

22 

1 

1 
22 

81 

» 

1 

82 

04 

75 

79 

6 

226 

.  •.  • 



.... 

'  1 

20 

2 

88 
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The  median  age  of  the  first-year  men  in  the  College  has 
decreased  from  18  years  4  months  in  1904  to  18  years  3  months 
in  1908 ;  while  the  median  age  of  first-year  students  under  the 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science  has  decreased  from  19  years 
6  months  to  19  years  in  the  same  period.  In  1899  the  average 
age  of  the  first-year  men  in  the  College  was  18  years  i  month; 
and  in  1894,  17  years  6  months.  The  age  of  College  and 
Applied  Science  students  at  the  opening  of  the  academic  year 
1907-8  is  given  in  Table  XVI. 

Table  XVII.  indicates  the  proper  classification  of  students 
who  attended  one  or  more  of  the  courses  of  instruction  offered 
by  the  various  departments.  In  the  detailed  tables  of  statistics 
which  have  been  prepared  and  placed  on  file  the  enrollment 
in  the  individual  courses  of  instruction  given  during  the  year 
by  the  different  departments  has  been  indicated,  reference  being 
there  made  to  units  of  instruction.  The  repetitions  caused  by 
students  pursuing  more  than  one  course  in  one  department 
are  removed  in  this  table.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Department 
of  Chemistry  gives  instruction  to  the  largest  number  of  students 
in  courses  conducted  under  the  Corporation,  no  account  being 
taken  in  the  table  of  courses  given  at  Barnard  College,  Teach- 
ers College,  or  the  College  of  Pharmacy.  Leaving  the  medical 
departments  out  of  consideration,  the  departments  of  mathe- 
matics, physical  education,  English,  civil  engineering,  history, 
physics  and  engineering  drafting,  all  of  which  impart  instruc- 
tion to  over  400  students,  follow  chemistry  in  the  order  named. 
The  department  of  English  draws  the  largest  number  of 
students  in  the  College,  followed  by  the  departments  of  physi- 
cal education,  history,  mathematics,  Romance  languages,  chem- 
istry, Germanic  languages  and  philosophy,  all  of  which  in- 
structed over  200  College  students. 

Rudolf  Tombo,  Jr., 

Registrar. 
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SUMMER  SESSION  OF  I908 

The  registration  of  the  summer  session  this  year  shows  a 
total  gain  of  140  students,  or  10.05  P^r  cent,  over  that  of  the 
preceding  year.  Taken  with  the  remarkable  increase  of  33.72 
per  cent,  from  1906  to  1907,  this  shows  a  gain  of  not  less  than 
47.16  per  cent  in  the  last  two  years.  The  comparative  enrol- 
ment for  the  nine  sessions  since  the  establishment  of  the  school 
is  shown  by  the  following  table : 


Ya»r 

Genersl 

Medical 

ToUl 

Percentage  of 

IncreaaeOver 

1900 

1900 

417 

417 

1901 

679 

_^ 

679 

88.86 

1902 

648 

_^ 

648 

6419 

1908 

940 

68 

998 

188.18 

1904 

914 

47 

961 

180.46 

1905 

976 

42 

1.018 

144.12 

1906 

1,008 

88 

1.041 

149.64 

1907 

1,860 

42 

1.892 

288.81 

1908 

1.496 

84 

1,682 

267.88 

The  percentage  of  men  is  somewhat  larger  than  last  year 
(49.67  as  against  46.70).  While  in  the  earlier  sessions  the 
women  were  in  a  large  majority  (their  percentage  in  1901,  for 
example,  having  been  73.32),  the  number  of  men  and  women 
is  now  almost  equal.  There  were  871  new  students  at  Morning- 
side  this  year,  as  against  777  in  1907  and  574  in  1906.  There 
were  no  less  than  267  candidates  for  the  higher  degrees,  an 
increase  of  52  over  last  year,  and  the  total  number  of  students 
matriculated  in  the  various  faculties  of  the  University  was  669, 
as  against  631  in  1907  and  461  in  1906. 

Of  the  1498  students  at  Momingside,  493,  or  nearly  one-third, 
hold  degrees,  603  in  all,  distributed  as  follows :  328  A.B.,  106 
B.S.,  4  B.E.,  27  Ph.B.,  5  B.Lit,  65  A.M.,  4  Ph.D.,  14  Pd.B., 
6  Pd.M.,  3  Pd.D.,  7  M.D.,  6  LL.B.,  6  Mech.E.,  3  E.M., 
2  Phar.D.,  and  19  miscellaneous.  In  1907,  432  students  held 
549  degrees,  while  in  1906,  328  students  held  406  degrees. 
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Examining  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  student  body 
at  Morningside,  we  find  a  very  slight  increase  in  the  percentage 
of  students  from  the  North  Atlantic  division  (67.04  in  1907, 
67.49  in  1908),  indicating  that  this  year's  increase  of  students 
came  almost  wholly  from  other  sections.  The  distribution  has 
constantly  widened,  as  compared  with  the  earlier  sessions.  In 
1904,  for  example,  80.52  per  cent  of  the  students  were  from 
the  North  Atlantic  division.  There  were  this  year  185  students 
from  the  South  Atlantic  division,  as  against  75  in  1904 ;  63  from 
the  South  Central  division,  as  against  13  in  1904;  177  from  the 
North  Central  division  (the  largest  increase  over  1907),  as 
against  64  in  1904;  and  32  frcmi  the  Western  division,  as 
against  11  in  1904.  The  1908  summer  session  students  come 
from  45  States  and  Territories  and  12  foreign  countries. 

Detailed  statistical  summaries  follow. 

A— Students  Classifies  Acooboing  to  Sex 
General  Medical  Total 

Men 727  48.63%  34         7«1  49.67% 

Women 771  61.47%  771  60.33% 

M98  100.00%  ii       W32  100.00% 

B— Students  Classified  as  Old  and  New 
General  Medical  Total 

Previottsly  registered.     646  43.12%  16         661  43.14% 

New  students 862  66 .  88%  10         871  66 . 86% 

M98  100.00%  84       IJM2  100.00% 

C— Students  Classified  Acoobdino  to  Faculties 

I.    Non-matriculated   844      66.34% 

II.    Matriculated : 

1.  Columbia  College 87 

2.  Barnard  College 26 

3.  Mines.  Engineering  and  Chemistry 126 

4.  Fine  Arts 3 

6.  Political  Science 22 

6.  Philosophy , 188 

7.  Pure  Science 67 

8.  Teachers  College 146 

9.  College  of  P.  and  S 2      664      43.66% 

MM  100.00% 
Medical  Summer  Session: 

1.  Non-matriculated 10  66.88% 

2.  Matriculated   16  44.12% 


34     100.00% 
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D— Students  Classified  According  to  Teaching  Positions 


PercenUffe  of 
Total  Bnroli] 


Elementary  schools 

Secondary  schools 

Higher  educational  institutiona 

Normal  schools 

Principals  (school) 

Superintendents 

Special  teachers. 

Private  school  teachers 

Not  engaged  in  teaching 

ToUl 


21. m^ 

16.0«j( 
5.01j< 
4.01^ 
6.28^ 
2.14j( 
1.06j( 

42.86^ 

100.00)( 


67.49X 


E^Students  Classified  According  to  Residence 
North  Atlantic  Division: 

Connecticut 26 

Maine 8 

Massachusetts 32 

New  Hampshire 3 

New  Jersey 129 

New  York: 

Outside  of  New  York  City 160 

Manhattan  and  the  Bronx 425 

Brooklyn  Ill 

Queens 24 

Richmond   12    672 

732 

Pennsylvania    76 

Rhode  Island 3 

Vermont 3 

1,011 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 1 

District  of  Columbia 19 

Florida 11 

Georgia  31 

Maryland    61 

North  Carolina 23 

South  Carolina 20 

Virginia 20 

West  Virginia 9 

185 

South  Central  Division: 

Alabama   14 

Arkansas  2 

Kentucky    16 

Louisiana   7 

Mississippi  3 

Oklahoma   2 

Tennessee    9 

Texas  11 

63 


12.86% 


4.21% 
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North  Central  Division: 

Illinois 26 

Indiana    32 

Iowa I^ 

Kansas I 

Michigan 18 

Minnesota 8 

Missouri  15 

Nebraska 10 

Ohio 46 

South  Dakota 2 

Wisconsin 11 


177       11.82% 


Western  Division: 

California   12 

Colorado 7 

Idaho   1 

Montana 1 

Utah 3 

Washington 8 

Insular  Territories: 

Hawaii 1 

Porto  Rico  1 


Foreign  Countries: 

Australia    1 

Canada 8 

Chile 1 

China • 

Costa  Rica  1 

Cuba    2 

England 1 

India   1 

Ireland 2 

ftp*? \ 

Mexico 3 

Russia   1 


32        2.13% 


.13% 


28         1.87% 


1,408     100.00% 

Note:  The  total  number  registered,  exclusive  of  medical  students* 
was  1,623,  of  whom  26  withdrew  without  obtaining  credit. 

Of  the  medical  students,  19  came  from  New  York  (16  from  Greater 
New  York),  4  from  New  Jersey,  2  each  from  Indiana,  Michij^n  and 
Vermont,  1  each  from  Alabama,  New  Hampshire,  North  Carolina, 
Pennsylvania  and  Ontario. 
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F— Aggkegate  Attbniiancb  ok  Courses 


Subjects 


Number  of 
Conraes 


Mnmber  of 
Resristrationt 


Percentage  of 
Total  Enrolment 


Chemistry 

Domestic  Art 

Domestic  Science 

Drawing 

Economics 

Education 

Engineering 

English 

Geography 

German 

Greek 

History 

Kindergarten 

Latin 

Manual  Training . . . . 

Mathematics 

Mineralogy 

Music 

Nature  Study 

Philosophy 

Physical  education  . 

Physics 

Physiology 

Psychology 

Romance  Languages. 

Total 


12 
2 
4 
6 
2 

18 
5 
7 
2 

12 
2 
6 
4 
5 
8 

11 
1 
2 
8 
5 
9 
8 
4 
6 

18 


45 

66 

80 

64 

601 

46 

818 

88 

214 

18 

187 

109 

102 

166 

840 

16 

44 

40 

118 

187 

208 

48 

185 

194 


7.89)( 
IMi 
1.88)( 

1.45^ 
16.24j( 
1.24^ 
8.46)r 
l.OSji 
5.79j< 

5.05j( 

2.16% 

4.m 

9.18JJ 
0.48^ 
1.19jf 
1.08jf 
8.05j( 
5.05jf 
5.62j( 
1.29j< 
6.00% 
6.24^ 


151 


8,701 


lOO.OOjt 
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G — Aggregate  Attendancx  on  Courses,  1900- 1908 


Department 

28 

416 

280 
60 

16 

21 
78 

24 
42 
40 

iji 

18 
72 

21 
618 

884 

26 
162 

184 

60 
112 
164 

48 
68 
11 
62 

106 
68 
10 
02 

110 

•** 

ll? 

¥ 

& 

Anthropology 

Botany 

m 

801 

67 

71 

14 
44 
71 

80 

68 
67 
66 

166 
20 

60 

861 

260 
88 

101 

61 

61 
72 

108 

46 

68 

88 
82 

80 

61 

18 

110 

14 

86 

28 

817 

882 
66 
21 

174 

m 

67 
124 

217 

84 
84 

48 
140 

86 

28 
188 

02 

166 

86 

88 

12 

866 

867 
40 
10 

201 
10 
88 

66 
184 
210 

47 
42 

^ 
167 
06 
10 
01 
114 
88 

164 

68 

66 

82 

806 

868 
40 

204 

6 
108 

60 
127 
100 
28 
24 
24 

46 
147 
186 

28 

06 
101 

48 

267 

06 
76 
86 

480 
42 

408 
70 
82 

200 
17 

102 

180 
81 

146 

246 

42 
64 

67 
172 
204 

26 
180 
180 

1      ■" 

— 

Chemistry 

202 

Domestic  Art 

Domestic  Science  — 

Drawing 

Economics 

46 
66 
80 
64 

Education 

601 

Engineering 

English 

46 
•818 

GeoflTaohv 

88 

Geoloarv 

German   4 .»,  x .,..,. . 

214 

Greek 

18 

History 

Kindergarten 

Latin 

Manual  Training .... 

Mathematics 

Mineralogy 

Music... 

187 
100 
102 
166 
840 
16 
44 

Nature  Study 

Philippine  Islands... 

Philosophy 

Physical  Education. . 
Physics 

40 

118 

187 
208 

Physiology 

48 

Psychology 

186 

Romance  Languages 
Sociology 

104 

Total 

1,086 
28 

1,866 
42 

1,600 
60 

2,264 

78 

2,248 
111 

2,881 
117 

2,406 
123 

1 8,400 
140 

8,701 

No.  of  courses  given. 

161 

credited  to  the 


*  The  apparent  decrease  It  dne  to  the  fact  that  two  courses  previously  ere 
department  of  English  are  this  year  credited  to  the  department  of  Education. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

William  Addison  Hervey, 

Registrar  (from  July  i ) . 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CONSULTING  ENGINEER 

FOR   THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR    ENDING   JUNE   30,    I908 

To  the  President  of  the  University, 
Sir: 

The  beginning  of  the  year  found  the  work  of  excavating 
for  Kent  Hall  well  under  way  and  the  plans  and  specifications 

ready  for  bids  when,  to  our  keen  disappoint- 
Kent  Hall         ment,  it  became  necessary  for  financial  reasons 

to  discontinue  for  the  time  the  erection  of  the 
building.  For  reasons  of  safety  the  excavation  was  com- 
pleted and  the  foundation  walls  built.  Ever)rthing  is  ready 
for  proceeding  promptly  with  the  erection  of  the  super- 
structure as  soon  as  financial  conditions  permit.  For  the  sake 
of  those  departments  which  were  to  be  housed  in  this  build- 
ing and  which,  as  likewise  the  Library,  will  be  compelled 
to  carry  on  their  work  in  inadequate  quarters  until  the  com- 
pletion of  Kent  Hall,  it  is  hoped  that  the  work  of  construction 
may  be  resumed  in  the  near  future. 

During  the  past  year  the  absolute  need  for  an  auditorium 
seating  750  people  was  again  demonstrated  by  the  popularity 

of  the  non-technical  and  other  lectures,  from 
j-^  .  which  many  people,  some  of  whom  had  come 

Auditorium        ^^^"^  '^^8^  distances,  were  turned  away.    It  is 

hoped  that  a  room  of  this  kind  may  be  provided 

either  in  Kent  Hall  or  in  one  of  the  other 
buildings  still  to  be  erected. 

Progress  toward  the  completion  of  the  building  at  Teachers 
College,  to  be  devoted  entirely  to   instruction   in   domestic 

economy  and  domestic  science,  has  also  been  in- 
Teachers  terrupted  during  the  past  year.    The  prolonged 

and  careful  consideration  in  the  planning  of  a 
building  which  is  practically  the  first  to  be  designed  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is   intended  and  in  which  many 
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precedents  had  to  be  established,  and  the  decision  to  post- 
pone the  securing  of  bids  until  this  spring  with  the  prac- 
tical certainty  of  securing  the  construction  at  a  lower  cost, 
will  undoubtedly  result  in  a  building  completely  equipped  for 
its  purpose,  erected  at  a  minimum  cost. 

The  only  building  which  was  under  active  construction  dur- 
ing any  part  of  the  year  was  Brooks  Hall,  the  dormitory  build- 
ing for  Barnard  College.    This  was  completed 
and   equipped   in   readiness   for   occupancy  on  Residence 

time,  and  under  its  excellent  management  has  * 

proved  very  successful,  the  administration  running  with  re- 
markable smoothness  for  an  initial  year.  Of  the  total  number 
of  90  rooms,  73  were  occupied  during  its  first  year  and  the 
applications  for  next  year  give  promise  of  a  decided  increase 
in  the  use  of  the  building. 

This  is  also  true  of  Hartley  and  Livingston  Halls,  where  the 
highest  number  of  rooms  assigned  during  the  year  was 
525  as  compared  with  438  in  1906-07  and  404  in  1905-06, 
the  first  year  they  were  opened.  If  the  applications  con- 
tinue to  come  in  as  at  present  all  the  rooms  in  the  two  build- 
ings will  be  occupied  during  the  coming  year.  These 
dormitories  have  been  so  successful  in  every  way  that  it  will 
be  well  to  give  serious  thought  to  the  question  of  erecting 
another  to  meet  the  continually  increasing  demand  which 
has  followed  as  the  students  have  come  to  appreciate  their 
advantages. 

Closely  associated  with  the  dormitory  problem  is  that  of 

the  Commons.    Certain  conditions  which  developed  during  the 

past  year  rendered  the  students  dissatisfied  with 

!t  ^  ^      T  X  Commons 

the  present  arrangement.     In  response  to  an 

almost  universal  desire  on  the  part  of  the  students  and  upon 
the  recommendation  of  a  committee  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  the  officers  of  instruction  and  of  the  student  body, 
which  gave  very  careful  consideration  to  the  problem,  it  has 
been  decided  to  give  to  the  students  a  larger  interest  and 
responsibility  in  the  administration  of  the  dining  hall.  To  this 
end  a  plan  modelled  closely  after  that  which  has  been  so  suc- 
cessfully carried  out  in  Randall  Hall  at  Harvard  University 
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will  be  put  in  operation  when  the  University  opens  in  the 
autumn.  The  success  of  the  system  of  student  government 
in  the  residence  halls  should  augur  well  for  the  success  of  a 
like  policy  in  the  Commons  and,  provided  that  the  students 
thoroughly  appreciate  their  responsibilities  as  well  as  their 
privileges,  the  result  should  be  all  that  has  been  predicted. 
It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  nothing  will  add  so  much  to 
the  success  of  the  Commons  as  a  fine,  large,  dignified  dining 
hall.    The  present  quarters  are  certainly  very  uninviting. 

Following  the  excellent  example  set  by  preceding  classes, 
the  class  of  1883  presented  a  memorial  on  the  occasion  of  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  their  graduation. 
M  *  rials  Their  gift  took  the  form  of  a  pair  of  beautifully 
modelled  bronze  torcheres,  which  have  been  set 
up  in  front  of  St.  Paul's  Chapel.  Gates  at  the  entrance  at 
Amsterdam  Avenue  and  119th  Street  are  still  to  be  provided, 
and  these  and  other  needs  of  the  University  may  well  take  the 
form  of  class  memorials. 

On  February  ist,  Mr.  C.  P.  Benns  was  appointed  Superin- 
tendent of  Buildings  and  Grounds  of  Teachers  College,  re- 
lieving the  Consulting  Engineer  of  the  detail 
connected  with  the  physical  administration  of 
Mr^!^**"*^  those  buildings.     Mr.  Benns  is  a  graduate  of 
Stevens  Institute.     His  technical  training,  his 
knowledge  of  the  buildings  and  of  the  personnel 
of  Teachers  College  gained  during  his  eleven  years  of  service  in 
the  Department  of  Manual  Training,  and  the  fact  that  he  will 
be  able  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  work,  should  make  him 
of  great  service  in  that  division  of  the  Department  of  Buildings 
and  Grounds. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Frederick  A.  Goetze, 
Consulting  Engineer. 
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STATISTICAL  INFORMATION  IN  REGARD  TO  BUILJ)INGS 
AND  GROUNDS 

Library.     (Cornerstone  laid  1895) 

General    Reading    Room    and    Library— Law— Political    Science- 
Philosophy— Law    Library,    Avery    Architectural    Library,    Seminar 
Rooms— Lecture  Rooms,  Trustees*  Room,  Administrative  Offices,  Post . 
Office — Offices  of  the  Deans  of  the  Schools  of  Law  and  of  Political 
Science. 

Fajerweather.    (Cornerstone  laid  1896) 

Lecture  Rooms,  Laboratories,  Mathematical  Museums  and 
Offices — Physics,  Mechanics,  Astronomy,  English,  Comparative 
Literature. 

East  Vault    University  Carpenter  Shop 

Schermerhom.    (Cornerstone  laid  1896) 

Lecture  Rooms,  Laboratories,  Museums  and  Offices — Geology, 
Mineralogy,  Psychology,  Anthropology,  Botany,  Zoology. 

University.    (Construction  begun  1896) 

Gymnasium,  Swimming  Pool,  Locker  Rooms,  Handball  Courts,  Fenc- 
ing and  Boxing  Room  and  Running  Track. 

Power  House — Central  Heating  and  Lighting  Plant. 

University  Commons,  Lunch  Room,  Kitchen. 

Lecture  Rooms,  Reading  Room  and  Offices — (Germanic  and  Oriental 
Languages. 

Havemeyer.     (Cornerstone  laid  1896) 

Lecture  Rooms,  Laboratories,  Drafting  Rooms,  Offices,  Museum  and 
Exhibits— Chemistry — ^Architecture. 

Engineering.     (Cornerstone  laid  1896) 

Lecture  Rooms,  Laboratories,  Museums,  Drafting  Rooms — Civil,  Me- 
chanical and  Electrical  Engineering,  Engineering  Drafting,  Office  of  the 
Dean  of  the  Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry. 

West  Vault 

Testing  Laboratory,  Steam  Engineering  Laboratory— Hydraulic 
Laboratory. 
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Earl  HalL     (Erected  1900) 

Reading  and  Writing  Rooms,  Auditorium,  Billiard  Room,  Reception 
and  Committee  Rooms — Student  Organizations.* 

Mines.    (Erected  1904) 

Lecture  Rooms,  Laboratories,  Offices  and  Museums — ^Mining,  Metal- 
lurgy. 

East.     (Building  originally  upon  site) 

Offices  of  Bursar,  Registrar,  and  Deans  of  Pure  Science,  Fine 
Arts  and  Philosophy. 

West.    (Building  originally  upon  site) 

Lecture  Rooms  and  Offices — Romance  Languages — ^Economics  and                      ; 

Social   Science — Offices  of   Student  Organizations,    Press  Room  and                      I 

Office  of  '^Columbia  Spectator" — University  Press  Book  Store.  , 


Faculty  Club.     (Building  originally  upon  site) 
Clubhouse  for  Officers  of  the  University. 

Chapel.    (Cornerstone  laid  1904) 

Model  House.    (Erected  1905) 

(Containing  a  plaster  model  of  the  present  and  proposed  buildings  and 
grounds  of  the  ii6th  Street  Site  of  the  University  to  the  scale  of 
Ji  inch  to  the  foot—Architectural  Exhibitions. 

Observatories— Astronomical  Equipment 

Transit   House.     (Erected  1896.) 
Wilde  (      '*        1907.) 

Hamilton.    (Cornerstone  laid  1905) 

Lecture  Rooms,  Offices,  College  Study — Mathematics,  Romance  Lan- 
guages, Latin  and  Greek,  English  and  Philosophy,  History,  (Germanic 
Languages — Office  of  the  Dean  of  Columbia  College. 

Hartley.     (Cornerstone  laid  1904) 
Residence  Hall  containing  300  rooms. 

Livingston.     (Cornerstone  laid  1904) 
Residence  Hall  containing  300  rooms. 

University  Boat  House.    (Erected  1895) 
Lockers,  Showers,  Boat  Lofts  and  Float. 

Barnard  College. 

Brinckerhofif.     (Erected  1896) 

Lecture  Rooms,  Laboratories,  Offices  and  Studies — Theater— (jcol- 
ogy.  Botany,  Psychology,  German,  French. 
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Piske.    (Erected  i^) 

Lecture  Rooms,  Laboratories,  Offices,  Lunch  Room — ^Physics,  His- 
tory, Classics,  Philosophy,  English,  Chemistry. 

Milbank.    (Erected  1896) 
Dean  of  the  College,  Administrative  Office,  Trustees'  Room,  Li- 
brary, Studies,  Lecture  Rooms — ^Zoology,  Mathematics  and  Economics. 

Brooks  HalL    (Cornerstone  laid  1906) 
Residence  Hall  containing  97  rooms. 

Teachers  College. 

Main  Building.    (Erected  1894) 

Administrative  Offices,  Lecture  Rooms,  Laboratories,  Museums, 
Library,  Lighting  and  Heating  Plant,  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Teachers 
College. 

Milbank  MemoriaL    (Erected  1897) 
Memorial  Chapel,  Lecture  Rooms,  Laboratories. 

Macy  Manual  Arts.    (Erected  1896) 
Art  Studies,  Manual  Training  Shops,  Laboratories. 

Frederick  Ferris  Thompson  MemoriaL   (Cornerstone  laid  1904) 

Gymnasium,  Handball  Courts,  Swimming  Pool,  Bowling  Alleys 
— Physical  Education. 

Horace  Mann  SchooL    (Cornerstone  laid  1901) 

Lecture  Rooms,  Laboratories,  Studios,  Library,  Auditorium-— 
Elementary  and  High  School  for  Observation. 

Speyer  SchooL     (Cornerstone  laid  1902) 

Lecture  Rooms,  Laboratories,  Manual  Training  Shops,  Gym- 
nasium, Library — ^Apartments  for  Workers — Roof  Garden — School 
for  Experiment  and  Neighborhood  Work. 

College  of  Pharmacy.    (Erected  1893) 

Administrative  Offices — Lecture  Rooms,  Laboratories,  Library. 
Museum  and  Offices — Office  of  the  State  Board  of  Pharmacji  and  ot 
the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy — Pharmacy  and  Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry. 

College  of  PhjTsicians  and  Surgeons 

Main  Building.    (Erected  1886) 
South  Wing 

Administrative  Offices,  Library,  Lecture  Rooms,  Laboratories, 
Offices,  Dissecting  Room — Physiology — ^Anatomy — Surgery, 
Gynecology — Office  of  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine. 

Middle  Wing 

Amphitheater,  Lecture  Room,  Offices — Central  Heating, 
Lighting  and  Refrigerating  Plant 
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North  Wing 

Lecture  Rocuns,  Laboratories,  Museum,  Offices — ^HistoloQr 
and  Embryology,  Pharmacology,  Neurology,  General  and  Physi« 
ological  Qiemistry. 

Institute  of  Anatomy.    (Erected  1896) 

Dissecdnff  Room,  Laboratories,  Morphological  Museums, 
Osteol<>gicai  G>llections,  Amphitheater,  Corrosion  and  Qay 
Modeling  Rooms,  Operating  Room  and  Animal  House-^ 
Anatomy  and  Surgical  Research. 


Vanderbilt  Clinic 

East  Building.    (Erected  1896) 
Laboratories,    Lecture    Rooms,    Library,    Waiting    Rooms, 
Offices— Clinical  Pathology,  Bacteriology  and  Hygiene,  Qinical 
Instruction  in   Medicine  and  Surgery,  Diseases  of  CHiildren, 
Tuberculosis  Pavilion. 

West  BuUding.    (Erected  1886) 
Amphitheater,  Lecture  Rooms,  Laboratories,  Waiting  Rooms, 
Offices,  Drug  Room  and  Dispensary— Clinical  Instruction  in 
Medicine  and   Surgery — Dispensary   for   Sick   Poor— Hydro- 
therapy. 


Sloane  Maternity  Hospital 

West  Building.    (Erected  1886) 

East  Building.    (Erected  1895) 
Lying-in  Hospital — Obstetrics. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I908 

To  the  President  of  the  University, 
Sir: 

The  activities  of  the  Library  during  the  year  just  dosing 
have  been  confined  to  the  rather  limited  routine  upon  which  we 
entered  some  four  years  ago :  when  the  details  of  organization 
were  reasonably  complete,  and  lack  of  room  prevented  much 
needed  enlargement  and  expansion.  There  is  much  to  be 
undertaken,  the  moment  we  come  into  our  own  by  withdrawal 
from  this  building  of  the  various  departments  of  instruction. 
Very  little  can  be  done  prior  to  that  time,  except  to  maintain 
our  standard  of  service.  Even  that  becomes  more  and  more 
difficult  because  of  the  over-crowding  which  is  now  felt  in 
every  department  of  the  Library.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising 
that  there  are  some  complaints  about  Library  administration — 
only  a  large  amount  of  very  kindly  patience  and  forbearance  on 
the  part  of  officers  and  students  prevents  much  more  outspoken 
disaffection.  When  it  is  remembered  that  because  of  con- 
gestion we  are  obliged  to  change  the  location  of  at  least  200,000 
volumes  every  year,  it  is  remarkable  that  we  can  answer  calls 
with  any  promptness  and  satisfaction  whatever,  and  surprising 
that  those  holding  shelf-permits  are  able  to  find  what  they  wish 
even  after  a  long  search. 

The  interval  of  waiting  is  being  used  for  a  careful  study 
of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  demands  for  room,  and  of  the 
floor-space  which  will  become  practically  avail- 
ChA^^  able,  either  with  or  without  serious  changes  in 

present  divisions.  Fortunately,  many  partition- 
walls  are  made  of  hollow  tile  laid  on  the  floors,  and  these  can 
be  removed  without  extraordinary  expense.  The  greatest  prob- 
lem seems  to  be  that  of  summer  occupancy  of  the  top-floor 
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rooms  which  have  skylights  only.  The  Library  must  be  open 
and  usable  practically  every  weekday  of  the  year :  yet  during 
the  three  summer  months  the  temperature  of  these  rooms 
almost  prohibits  their  use.  Even  as  store-rooms,  or  stack- 
rooms,  only  (and  they  are  not  needed  as  such),  the  heat  would 
be  destructive  to  bindings.  This  difficulty  is  mentioned  not  as 
being  insuperable,  but  as  an  illustration  of  the  careful  thought 
and  planning  necessarily  preliminary  to  satisfactory  occupancy 
of  the  entire  building. 

A  set  of  blue-prints  has  been  prepared,  with  non-structural 
partitions  carefully  designated :  and  in  an  exhaustive  study  of 
the  situation  Dean  Goetze  and  Mr.  Pine  are  giving  very  helpful 
cooperation  and  counsel.  The  preliminary  report  will  be  placed 
before  the  Trustees'  Library  Committee  in  due  time. 

The  more  carefully  the  details  of  Library  conditions  and  ad- 
ministration are  studied,  the  more  it  becomes  evident  that  the 
Library  is  simply  a  department  of  the  University 
— not  an  isolated  organization :  just  as  truly  a  The  Library  a 
department  as  any  of  the  instructional  depart-  j^  i^toeSt 
ments,  with  all  or  nearly  all  departmental  char- 
acteristics. To  the  large  body  of  officers  attached  to  depart- 
ments and  accustomed  to  their  methods,  a  comparison  may  be 
interesting  and  possibly  instructive. 

Quite  by  chance  I  selected  for  this  comparison  the  depart- 
ment of  Chemistry,  and  I  am  myself  surprised  at  the  result. 
It  will  be  understood  that  in  thus  placing  the  two  academic 
activities  side  by  side,  there  is  no  thought  of  exact  parallelism 
in  all  details.  But  taking  the  positions  in  the  Department  of 
Chemistry  as  they  appear  in  the  University  catalog,  or  nearly 
so;  and  those  in  the  Library  in  the  order  of  importance,  though 
with  some  modifications;  the  resemblances  are  quite  striking. 
Not  all  the  members  of  the  Library  staff  are  mentioned,  be- 
cause the  number  is  somewhat  greater  than  that  employed  about 
Chemistry.    Following  are  the  positions : 

Department  of  Chemistry  Library 

Professor,  and  Head  of  the  Department.  University  Librarian. 
Two  younger  men  of  professorial  grade.  Librarians  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege and  Teachers  College. 
Three  younger  men  of  professorial  grade.  Three  Assistant  Librarians. 
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Department  of  Chemistry  Library 

One  younger  man  of  professorial  grade .  Biblioffrapher. 

Four  Instructors Two  Supervisors,  two  Cut- 

todians. 

Six  Tutors Four    Reference   Librarians. 

two  Cataloguers. 

Six  Assistants Three  Cauloguers,  three  As- 
sistants. 

Apparatus  Clerk Assistant,  Loan  Desk. 

Stenographer Stenographer. 

Laboratory  boys Pages. 


As  there  is  no  desire  to  press  details  of  comparison— cer- 
tainly not  to  the  point  where  there  can  be  the  slightest  hint  of 
the  personal  element,  on  either  side — ^it  will  be  sufficient  to 
make  some  broad  and  ftmdamental  statements  with  regard  to 
members  of  the  Library  staff :  covering  education,  special  train- 
ing, maturity,  and  length  of  service  here  (which  must  mean 
acquaintance,  experience,  and  corresponding  efficiency).  It  is 
believed  that  in  these  matters  the  staff  will  rank  favorably  with 
the  staff  of  any  other  department,  due  consideration  being 
given  to  the  kind  of  service  required.  That  is,  the  preparation 
of  the  members  of  the  Library  staff  for  the  work  required 
should  be  measured  by  the  demands  of  this  work  for  prepara- 
tion. 

From  statistics  carefully  collected  two  years  ago — and  con- 
ditions have  not  materially  changed— excluding  the  University 
Librarian  in  the  statements  which  follow,  it  appears  that 
twenty-four  members  of  the  staff  are  thirty  years  of  age  and 
upwards,  seventeen  are  thirty-five  years  plus,  eight  are  forty 
or  more,  six  are  fifty  plus,  and  four  are  sixty  and  upwards. 
Twenty  members  have  been  in  the  service  of  the  University 
at  least  five  years,  fifteen  have  been  with  us  ten  years,  each  of 
eight  has  a  credit  of  fifteen  years,  and  three  have  been  twenty 
years  or  more.  Fifteen  of  the  staff  received  their  education  in 
high-grade  private  schools,  twenty  are  graduates  of  hig^  schools 
or  academies,  one  is  a  graduate  of  a  normal  school,  and  eleven 
have  earned  college  degrees.  Of  these  latter,  five  are  Bachelors 
of  Arts,  one  is  a  Bachelor  of  Science,  two  are  Bachelors  of 
Philosophy,  one  is  a  Master  of  Philosophy,  one  is  a  Master  of 
Arts,  and  one  is  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy.    Something  of  both 
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general  and  special  education  and  training  is  shown  in  the  fact 
that  a  large  number  of  the  staff  have  considerable  acquaintance 
with  languages  other  than  their  own.  Of  course,  it  is  necessary 
for  all  cataloguers  to  have  what  is  known  as  a  "title  and  con- 
tents" knowledge  of  languages  other  than  English ;  but  this  re- 
quirement extends  to  other  departments  as  well.  Two  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  report  at  least  such  acquaintance  with  two 
languages  other  than  English,  six  with  three,  three  with  four, 
two  with  five,  one  with  six,  two  with  seven,  five  with  eight,  and 
four  with  nine.  In  addition,  one  member  of  the  staff  reported, 
"I  have  used  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  different  languages  in 
cataloguing  one  of  the  libraries  with  which  I  was  connected 
before  coming  to  Columbia ;"  and  another  is  able  to  "pick  out 
Russian  and  Chinese,  letter  by  letter,  sufficient  to  compare  titles 
and  determine  with  reasonable  accuracy  the  contents  of  the 
book  in  question." 

Some  comparisons,  equally  favorable,  may  be  made  as  to 
methods  of  work  and  administration.  The  University 
Librarian  ranks  as  a  full  professor,  has  a  seat  and  a  voice  in 
the  College  Faculty,  and  looks  after  the  general  conduct  of  the 
Library,  its  rules  and  regulations,  its  relations  to  other  de- 
partments, its  general  growth  and  development.  He  is  also 
responsible  for  the  selection  of  members  of  the  staff,  and  for 
the  satisfactory  work  of  each.  These  duties  correspond  very 
closely  to  those  of  the  head  of  any  department  of  instruction. 
The  librarians  of  the  colleges  are  quite  as  independent  officers 
as  men  of  professorial  grade  in  other  divisions  of  University 
work,  and  with  quite  similar  duties.  Each  assistant  librarian 
and  supervisor  of  a  Library  department  has  his  or  her  special 
work:  and  all  are  most  studious  investigators  within  their 
fields,  seeking  eagerly  for  better  methods,  and  constantly  striv- 
ing to  improve  the  service.  All  are  as  regular  attendants  upon 
the  meetings  of  national,  state,  and  local  associations  as  are 
any  officers  of  instruction. 

It  will  be  readily  seen,  then,  that  this  University  department 
— ^which  may  properly  be  called  the  "Department  of  Authori- 
ties and  Literatures"— ought  to  be  regarded  in  precisely  the 
same  light  as  any  other  department.    In  its  responsibilities  and 
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duties,  in  its  form  of  organization  and  in  its  methods  of  work, 
in  its  relations  to  officers  as  well  as  to  students,  in  its  ambitions 
and  limitations,  it  moves  with  quite  even  tread  side  by  side 
with  the  other  University  units  of  power  which  it  serves  and 
with  wliich  it  serves. 

We  have  been  more  than  usually  unfortunate  this  year  in 
losses  from  the  staff.  Nine  workers,  many  of  whom  have  been 
with  us  for  several  years,  have  withdrawn.  With 
the  Staff  ^^^  exceptions— one  of  these  being  Miss  Peace, 

one  of  our  most  faithful  and  successful  members, 
who  is  obliged  to  drop  her  work  because  of  physical  infirmity 
— all  withdrawals  have  been  because  of  offers  which  this 
Library  could  not  duplicate.  It  has  again  proven  true  that 
the  business  world,  appreciating  the  value  of  trained  and  ex- 
perienced librarians  for  such  work  as  that  of  filing  clerks,  etc., 
is  able  to  pay  better  salaries  than  the  Library  can  hope  to  pay 
for  some  time  to  come,  if  ever.  Other  libraries,  also,  have 
accomplished  some  of  these  transfers,  by  offering  more  ad- 
vanced positions  than  seemed  possible  here  in  the  near  future. 
For  the  first  time  in  several  years  we  have  been  obliged  to 
place  in  important  positions  in  this  Library  those  whose  experi- 
ence and  training  have  been  received  entirely  outside  of 
Columbia.  This  is  by  no  means  necessarily  embarrassing  or 
disappointing — it  is  referred  to  simply  as  indicating  changed 
conditions. 

Department  reports,  summarized,  are  as  follows : 

There  have  been  sent  out  during  the  year  3,036  orders,  of 

which  413  were  from  second-hand  catalogs.    Of  the  latter,  no 

were  reported  back  to  us  as  sold.    Of  our  total 

^'^    '  orders  for  the  year,  including  those  outstanding 

July  I,  1907,  3,117  have  been  received,  1,061  are 

still  outstanding,  and  141  were  cancelled. 

The  number  of  volumes  added  was  12,863,  as  follows:  by 
purchase,  7,094;  by  exchange,  449;  by  gift,  5,009;  by  deposit, 
218;  pamphlets  bound,  93. 

Total  number  of  volumes  now  in  the  Library,  419,949. 

There  have  been  added  to  the  catalog  this  year  55,606  cards. 
Of  this  number  3,175  were  received  from  the  American  Library 
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Association,  on  the  cooperative  plan,  at  a  cost  of  $28.69;  ^^^ 

5,031  from  the  Library  of  Congress  at  a  cost  ot 

$48.31.  Catalog 

We  have  catalogued  1,297  dissertations,  and  ^«P*rtmcnt 
some  350  books  for  Barnard  College  library. 

The  first  exhibit  of  the  academic  year  was  that  of  the  beauti- 
ful colored  reproductions  of  the  Vienna  "Hortulus  Anima": 
to  which  were  added  some  of  the  recently  issued 
plates  of  the  Grimani  Breviary,  and  Mr.  Mor-  ^^^""V^^^y 
gan's  "Miniatures,"  This  exhibit  was  peculiarly  successful,  in 
that  we  had  about  a  thousand  student  visitors,  and  Mr.  Mor- 
gan's three  volumes  of  miniatures  have  been  in  such  demand 
that  these  and  the  three  volumes  of  the  catalog  of  his  bindings, 
his  illustrated  catalog  of  manuscripts,  and  his  printed  books, 
have  been  placed  on  permanent  exhibit. 

The  second  exhibit  was  by  Mr.  Cobden-Saunderson  and  in- 
cluded all  the  books  printed  in  the  Doves  Press,  on  vellum  and 
on  paper,  and  a  number  of  the  leading  Kelmscot  Publications, 
presented  by  William  Morris  to  Mr.  Cobden-Saunderson :  all 
bound  by  him  in  his  Doves  Bindery.  Before  closing  the  ex- 
hibit, Mr.  Cobden-Saunderson  presented  the  Library  with  his 
chef-d'oeuvre — ^the  English  Bible  in  five  volumes,  printed  and 
bound  by  himself. 

Last,  was  the  Milton  exhibit,  which  attracted  much  attention 
both  here  and  abroad.  With  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
unimportant  leaflets,  every  work  of  Milton  in  the  first  and  all 
subsequent  important  editions  was  shown.  This  included  such 
rare  works  as  Comus  (1634)  and  Lycidas  (1638) — the  latter 
being  Isaak  Walton's  copy ;  and  the  famous  manuscript  copy  of 
the  first  book  of  Paradise  Lost — from  which  the  first  edition 
was  printed.  Many  other  books  were  unique  copies,  either  be- 
cause of  their  previous  ownership,  or  on  account  of  notes  and 
inscriptions :  such  as  William  Cowper's  copy  of  Paradise  Lost, 
annotated  by  himself ;  Oliver  Cromwell's  copy  of  Pro  Populo 
Anglicano  Defensio;  Milton's  copy  of  Lycophronis  Alexandra 
(1601)  with  his  signature  and  sixty  critical  annotations  in  his 
own  handwriting;  the  second  issue  of  the  first  edition  of  Parc^ 
dise  Lost  (1667),  with  an  important  inscription  by  Vertue 
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relating  to  the  history  of  a  certain  oil  painting  of  Milton  from 
which  Vertue  engraved  his  famous  Milton  portrait. 

Nearly  10,000  visitors  came  to  this  exhibit 

The  leading  collectors  of  this  city  have  repeatedly  expressed 
their  appreciation  of  the  Columbia  collections,  and  have  offered 
loans,  etc.,  for  future  exhibitions.  Even  better,  they  have  gen- 
erously opened  their  libraries,  and  have  been  of  great  assistance 
to  some  advanced  students  and  officers  of  the  University. 

This  department  has  1,375  periodicals  on  subscription,  and 
196  as  gifts  or  on  exchange— a  total  of  1,571.    These  are  dis- 
.  tributed  as  follows:  Avery,  119;  Department  of 

Department  ^^^*^Sy'  ^^ '  ^*  Botany  (Bronx),  26;  of  Geology, 
26;  of  Law,  71;  of  Metallurgy,  24;  of  Min- 
eralogy, 7;  Order  Department,  14;  Periodical  Reading  Room, 
570;  Department  of  Psychology,  12;  Science  Seminar,  84; 
Classical  Seminar,  36;  Seminar  of  History  and  Political 
Science,  352;  Seminar  of  Philosophy  and  Literature,  148; 
Seminar  of  Medieval  History,  12 ;  Teachers  College,  9. 

During  the  year  new  periodicals  were  added  as  follows :  by 
subscription,  14;  by  exchange,  with  Political  Science  Quarterly, 
61 ;  with  School  of  Mines  Quarterly,  36 ;  with  Educational  Re- 
view, 14. 

This  department  has  charge  of  binding,  and  reports  as  fol- 
lows :  Books  and  periodicals  bound  and  rebound,  8,016 ;  books 
repaired  at  binder's,  381.  Included  in  above  are  1,040  law 
books,  1,700  Russian  books  and  pamphlets,  96  titles  belonging 
to  the  American  Mathematical  Society.  Bound  from  special 
funds,  not  included  in  above:  Avery,  389;  Law,  362;  James 
Loeb,  99;  Medical  Library,  25 ;  Ella  Weed  (Barnard)  Library, 
80;  Department  of  Geology,  14;  American  Mathematical  So- 
ciety (Society's  appropriation),  93.    Total,  1,062. 

At  the  opening  of  the  year  an  experiment  was  made  in  the 
establishment  of  what  are  practically  three  new  seminars :  that 
of  Medieval  and  Modem  History,  in  room  208; 
D  artm  t  Classical  Archaeology,  in  room  211 ;  and  Roman 
Archaeology  and  Ancient  History,  in  room  109, 
These  rooms  were  supplied  with  books  taken  from  different 
parts  of  the  Library ;  and  an  effort  has  been  made  to  continue 
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the  availability  of  these  titles  to  officers  and  students  of  other 
departments  of  the  University. 

Under  our  system  of  classification,  if  an  entire  block  of  books 
is  changed,  the  confusion  is  comparatively  slight — ^because  we 
always  know  where  to  look  for  titles  coming  under  those  call 
nimibers.  But  when  collections  are  created  by  bringing  to- 
gether in  a  rather  miscellaneous  way  books  from  all  parts  of 
the  Library,  the  resulting  confusion  is  very  great  indeed.  It 
has  been  more  than  usually  difficult  for  the  supervisor  of  the 
Shelf  Department  to  keep  these  seminars  in  order  and  to  see 
that  those  not  directly  connected  with  these  seminars  were  served 
with  even  reasonable  promptness  and  accuracy.  Thus  far,  the 
result  has  strengthened  the  opinion  that  until  we  are  able  to 
duplicate  quite  freely  it  is  best  to  maintain  the  largest  possible 
unity  in  the  collections  of  this  Library. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  fact  that  because  of 
over-crowding  we  have  been  obliged  to  change  the  position  of 
at  least  200,000  volumes  during  the  academic  year.  The  super- 
visor of  this  department  thinks  this  a  very  low  estimate  of 
the  changes  which  have  been  made,  and  keenly  feels  the  em- 
barrassment following  his  utter  inability  to  keep  books  in  their 
proper  order  under  such  conditions.  To  reduce  the  friction 
and  delay  to  a  minimum,  the  supervisor  has  personally  cared 
for  titles  reported  "not  found" — and  under  all  the  circum- 
stances has  succeeded  in  reducing  the  list  of  such  calls  to  a 
surprisingly  low  number. 

There  has  been  an  unusually  large  amount  of  repair  work 
done  by  our  own  people,  at  less  expense  and  with  better  results 
than  we  have  been  able  to  obtain,  recently,  in  the  binderies  of 
the  city. 

Loan  Division. — ^Two  experiments  have  been  made  during 
the  year,  both  of  which  have  worked  admirably.  There  has 
been  a  somewhat  traditional  barrier  against  the 
D  a^  t  ^idmission  of  other  than  a  single  copy  of  any 
book  into  this  Library,  unless  it  was  a  different 
edition.  That  barrier  has  been  removed,  and  we  are  now  buy- 
ing and  distributing  additional  copies  as  freely  as  our  means 
will  permit  and  as  the  demand  warrants.     It  is  unfortunate 
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that  this  plan  of  duplication  cannot  be  even  more  liberally  ex- 
tended. Of  course,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  duplicate 
titles  the  use  of  which  is  confined  to  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  readers :  but  the  "second  volumes,"  as  they  have 
come  to  be  known,  have  proved  of  inestimable  value  to  a  large 
number  of  r,eaders  in  every  department 

We  have  held  all  undergraduate  students  as  closely  as  possi- 
ble to  the  use  of  books  in  the  special  collections  at  the  College 
Study,  at  the  Ella  Weed  (Barnard)  Library,  and  at  the  Bryson 
Library — Teachers  College.  A  large  number  of  books  have 
been  placed  in  these  libraries  as  temporary  loans,  and  the  pur- 
chases for  the  libraries  have  been  more  liberal  than  usual.  It 
is  entirely  evident,  however,  that  there  are  still  deficiencies  in 
these  collections  which  ought  to  be  made  good  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  But  the  falling  ofiF  in  registered  circulation 
at  the  University  Library  of  some  30,000  volumes  is  undoubt- 
edly due  to  the  more  satisfactory  condition  and  efficient  use  of 
what  may  be  called  the  home  libraries. 

The  light-running  lift  at  the  Loan  Desk  has  carried  during 
the  year  over  300,000  volumes  without  accident  of  any  kind. 
This  very  satisfactory  service  warrants  us  in  its  duplication  in 
other  parts  of  the  Library,  as  soon  as  our  funds  will  permit 

Those  who  have  borrowed  from  the  Library  during  the  year 
are  classified  as  follows :  Ofiicers,  including  instructors,  tutors 
and  assistants,  548;  Graduates— Columbia,  753;  Barnard,  242; 
Teachers  College,  65;  total,  1,060.*  Students— Columbia, 
2,339;  Barnard,  233;  Teachers  College,  405;  total,  2,977. 
Grand  total,  4,585. 

During  the  year  300  volumes  were  loaned  to  49  libraries,  and 
this  Library  borrowed  103  volumes  from  12  libraries,  classified 
by  States  as  follows : 

*Soine  of  these  graduates  have  been  registered  as  students,  though  not 
counted  as  such  in  this  table. 
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Loaned  by  Colnmbla 


H 


Loaned  by  Columbia 


I  5 


Alabama 1 

Connecticut 8 

Colorado 1 

Geor^a 1 

Illinois 8 

Iowa 1 

Maryland 1 

Massachusetts 7 

Michigan 1 

Minnesota 1 


Mississippi 

Nebraska 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Texas 

Wisconsin 

Washington 

Washington,  D.  C 8 


Note.— These  figures  do  not  include  several  thousand  volumes  loaned  for  special 
use  in  the  various  institutions  in  Greater  New  York,  because  in  many  instances 
the  books  have  been  charged  to  the  individual  account  of  those  officers,  many  of 
whom  are  graduates  of  Columbia  or  members  of  our  teaching  staff.  The  number 
of  books  sent  by  express  to  officers  of  the  University  during  vacations,  etc.,  quite 
exceeds  1,000  volumes. 

We  have  had  more  than  usual  friction  in  limiting  the  use 
of  the  Library  to  persons  properly  registered  or  introduced — 
although  this  matter  has  been  cared  for  with  the  utmost  tact 
and  patience.  A  large  number  have  used  the  Library,  or  claim 
to  have  used  it,  through  the  general  Reading  Room  and  through 
the  Periodical  Reading  Room,  for  several  years  without  per- 
mission, without  identification,  and  without  the  slightest  claim 
upon  the  University.  It  is  our  desire  to  make  the  Library 
entirely  available  to  all  scholarly  people  engaged  in  special  re- 
search, who  cannot  satisfy  the  conditions  of  this  research  else- 
where in  this  city.  But  extension  of  readers'  privileges  much 
if  any  beyond  this  limitation  will  surely  swamp  us  with  a 
large  number  of  people  who  have  no  definite  purpose,  or  whose 
purpose  is  entirely  aside  from  the  work  and  interests  of  this 
University.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  the  large  number  of 
those  who,  having  made  use  of  the  Library  under  its  rules  and 
regulations,  testify  to  their  entire  satisfaction,  and  to  the  some- 
what extraordinary  facilities  offered  them  here. 

Wherever  application  for  the  use  of  the  Library  has  been 
based  simply  upon  convenience  of  residence,  upon  what  may 
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be  called  neighborhood  conditions,  it  has  been  steadily 
denied. 

Reference  Division, — ^The  transfer  of  Mr.  Nelson  to  the 
College  Study  necessitated  several  changes  in  this  department, 
and  it  was  so  unfortunate  this  year  as  to  be  one  of  the  heaviest 
losers  in  its  personnel.  Yet  the  net  results  of  the  year  have 
been  very  encouraging.  More  than  in  any  previous  year  of 
the  present  administration  have  the  two  Reference  Librarians 
been  used  by  both  oflScers  and  students.  There  has  been  an 
unusual  demand  from  the  outside  world  as  well.  All  inquiries 
have  been  answered  promptly  and  in  a  most  satisfactory  man- 
ner, the  general  mastery  of  the  contents  of  the  Library  has 
increased  rapidly,  and  the  alertness,  interest,  enthusiasm,  zeal, 
and  loyalty  to  all  University  interests  have  made  a  most  favor- 
able impression  upon  all  patrons  of  this  division. 

For  the  academic  year,  139  readers'  tickets  were  issued,  and 
196  were  renewed — unusual  care  being  taken  in  the  issue  of 
these  permits.  These  have  covered  full  year  privileges  only. 
Nearly  500  briefer  permits  have  been  issued  directly  from  the 
Librarian  to  the  Loan  Desk.  The  responsibility  and  privilege 
of  Reference  Librarians  in  this  matter  have  been  enlarged, 
with  satisfactory  results. 

Mr.  Smith's  report  is  so  interesting  and  suggestive  that  I 
regret  the  necessity  of  any  abridgment  whatever.    He  writes : 

"To  those  officially  connected  with  it,  the  Avery  Library 
Avery  is  simply  the  collection  that  depends  for  its  existence 

Library  upon  the  Henry  O.  Avery  endowment,  which  provides 

for  the  purchase  of  books  in  Architecture  and  Deco- 
rative Art,  and  on  which — ^largely  under  the  public-spirited  direction  of 
Mr.  Russell  Sturgis — ^has  been  built  the  standard  architectural  library 
of  this  country,  if  not  of  the  world.  To  the  general  public  the  Avery 
Library  means  the  entire  body  of  art  resources  in  the  possession  of  and 
controlled  by  the  University  Library.  It  would  be  a  gracious  and  proper 
act  on  the  part  of  the  University  to  accept  this  point  of  view  and  place 
all  the  collections  used  by  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts  under  the  Avery 
name. 

"The  body  of  these  collections  is  already  considerable.  There  are 
nearly  19,000  books  in  the  Avery  collection.  It  is  impossible  to  count 
the  number  of  volumes  in  the  general  Library  which  are  available  for 
art  research,  but  there  must  be  at  least  10,000.    With  nearly  30,000  vol- 
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tunes  in  hand,  the  University  is  probably  already  in  possession  of  the 
largest  art  library  in  the  country.  Our  method  of  expert  selection 
makes  us  quite  certain  that  it  is  the  best"  .   .   . 

"The  University  should  not  permit  its  leadership  in  this  important 
matter  to  disappear,  and  it  will  not.  Instruction  in  the  Fine  Arts  will 
cluster  around  those  schools  already  established  in  the  University.  The 
books  will  go  where  the  schools  are.  The  Avery  collection  is  peculiarly 
well  placed  at  Columbia,  because  there  is  a  School  of  Architecture  here. 
Other  collections  will  come  to  us,  because  of  similar  conditions  and 
relations." 

Referring  to  the  work  of  departments  which  touch  the  field 
of  Fine  Arts,  directly  or  indirectly,  he  says : 

"The  Art  Department  of  the  University  will  be  a  congeries  of  these 
units,  clustering  about  the  Avery  collection. 

"Any  one  familiar  with  university  life  will  see  at  once  how  clearly 
defined  this  type  is,  and  how  inevitable  it  is  that,  in  an  institution  like 
Columbia,  it  should  multiply  indefinitely.  That  it  goes  slowly  and 
quietly  at  any  one  moment  matters  little.  The  type  is  bound  to  sur- 
vive, and  will  grow  rapidly  when  opportunity  offers.  Periods  of  rest 
are  extremely  valuable  for  the  perfection  of  organization.  .  .  . 

"If  a  seed  is  planted  the  tree  will  grow,  and  it  will  grow  according 
to  the  type  imposed  upon  it  by  nature.  Generous  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Avery 
planted  the  seed.  It  will  germinate  and  grow,  all  the  more  rapidly  if  it 
has  the  intelligent  and  fostering  care  of  those  whom  they  made  the 
loyal  custodians  of  this  amiable  purpose." 


The  report  of  the  Librarian  of  Columbia  College  shows  that 
the  use  of  the  College  Study  continues  to  give  evidence  of  its 
appreciation  by  the  undergraduate  body.    During  xhc 

the  academic  year  the  room  was  used  by  37,367  College 

readers,  an  average  of  178  per  day.    The  largest  Study 

number  on  any  one  day  was  352.  The  call  for  books  for  use 
over  night,  or  from  Saturday  until  Monday  morning,  has 
steadily  increased — ^the  weekly  demand  exceeding  a  hundred 
volumes. 

Three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  books  were  added  to  the 
Study  during  the  year.  In  the  readjustment  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  term  work,  etc.,  753  volumes  were  returned  to  the 
general  Library. 
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The  attendance  at  the  Medical  Library  has  averaged  i6i. 
The  largest  number  present  at  any  one  time  was  138.  This 
library  now  numbers  nearly  1,100  volumes,  some 
Library  ^  ^*  which  are  new  editions.    The  committee  in 

charge  has  seen  no  reason  to  depart  from  the 
original  plan  of  holding  this  strictly  as  a  reference  library  for 
undergraduate  students :  the  authorities  needed  by  the  officers 
of  the  College  being  stored  in  the  laboratory  or  office  of  each 
department. 

This  Library  has  lost  but  one  volume  during  the  year — a 
report  which  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  character  of  the 
students  of  the  G>llege. 


The  recognition  of  mutual  interests,  and  the  willingness  to 
cooperate  in  all  undertakings  for  the  general  welfare,  have  been 
most  marked  this  year,  on  the  part  of  all  officers  of  the  Uni- 
versity. For  this,  as  for  many  evidences  of  confidence  and 
kindly  feeling,  I  am  most  sincerely  grateful. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

James  H.  Canfield, 

Librarian, 
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RECORD  OF  GIFTS 
1907-1908 


PERSONAL  GIFTS 


Vols. 

Pam. 

Clark,  Cbas.  B 

Vols. 

1 

4 
1 

174 

1 
1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

14 
1 

1 
1 

1 
2 
2 

2 

Pam. 

Abbott.  Dr.  Cbas.  C 

I 
1 

4 
4 
1 

8 

1 
1 
18 

4 

1 

8 

07 
6 
8 

1 

1 

8 

1 
I 

I 

I 

71 

1 

6 
84 

1 

886 
86 
18 

1 

1 
1 
1 

18 
8 
9 

I 
8 

1 

10 
I 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

258 
1 
8 

1 

1 
1 

I 

1 

19 

4 
1 
1 
6 
124 

1 

1 

2980 

8 

1 

Alexander,  Cbas.  B.   1. 1878 

Clews,    Henry..... 

Alymer-Small,  Sidney  .... 
Amer,  Q.  B.  L 

Coester.  Alfred 

1 

Cole,  Geo.  Watson 

Collins,  H.  0 

Anderson,  Prof.  A.  R 

Anderson,  Dr.  Willis  8... 

Conant,   Carlos  B 

1 

Anonymous  

Cook,   Wm 

Arctowski,    Henry  k 

Armstrong,  D.    1901 

Asbmore,  Prof.  Sidney  G. 
1872  

Coolldge,  Asenatb  C 

Cornell,  Mrs.  R.  R 

Cox,   Cbas.   P 

24 

1 

Coxe,  MacOrane    1.  1881.. 
Cross,   T.   Jones 

Atkinson,  Wiimer 

Aacbincloss,  W.  8 

Anid.  Robt.  C 

Curtis,  B.  S 

Cusbinir.  Prof.  H.  A.   A.M. 

1894;   Ph.D.  1806    1.  1901.. 

Davis,  Andrew  M 

1 

Baron,  Wm.  P 

Baker,  Mrs.  Abby  G 

2 

BanffS,  F.  S.    1878.    1.  1880. 

Barnes,    N.    Waring    1908 

A.M    1906 

rkflvia     Frpd      Tj 

Day,  Prof.  W.  S.   1884.... 

De  Forest,  Rev.  J.  H 

Delamarre,    Louis 

80 

1 

Bascom,  Robt.  O 

1 

Bates,  Q    S 

'nplnnn.     Mnrtlmpr 

1 

Bellell,  Dr.  L 

Dcpew.  Hon.Chauncey  M. 

Devlne,  Prof.  E.  T 

Dobbs.  John  F 

1 

Belnap,    Wm 

48 

Benjamin,  Marcas  s.  1878. 

Bidet,  Dr.  Francis  F 

BInion.  J.     s.  1886 

Donovan,  Jas.  M.  1.  1887.. 
Doutrlas.   Geo    W 

1 

1 

Blsbop,  A.  L 

Drake.  A.  W 

1 

Black,  Prof.  Adolph  s.  18M 
Blodgett,  Miss  Bleanor... 

Dudley,  Miss  C.  B 

1 

Durant,  Rev.  Wm 

2 

Boas,  Prof 

Dttring,  Prof.  Cbas.  A.... 
Dutton.   Prof 

1060 

Boberil,  Vicomte  R.  dn.. 

Bogert,  Prof.   1880.   s.1804 

Bobannan,  W.  J.  H 

Bone,   Prof.   Carl 

Boorman,  Kitcbell  M.,1908 

Earle,  Mrs.  Ethel  D 

Edwards,  Dr.  .Tohn  H.... 

EInbom,   Dr.   Max 

Eldred,  C 

1 
6 

and  Osterbout,  Burgess 

Ellis,  Wade  H 

1 

190R 

Ellis.  Wm    A    

1 

Boutroux,  Bmile 

Erb.  Frank 

20 

Bowditcb,  Cbas.  P 

Falrcblld.  Mrs 

1 

Braun,  Dr.  J 

Fcssenclen.  Jas.  D 

Brett.  Geo.  P 

Field.   Leonard  F 

1 

Brougb,  Hon.  Alex.  1. 1880 

Fine,    Israel 

Brower,  Wm.  L 

Fish,  Stnyvesant    1871.... 

Fisher,  Mrs.  John  R 

FiHke.  Rev.  Geo.  M 

Folger,  H.  C.    1.  1881 

Fornacbon,    Maurice 

Fouike,  Dr.  Wm.  D.    1889 
1.  1871 

1 

Brown,  Dr.  Addison 

Buck,     Dr.     Albert    H. 
m.  1887 

1 

Buckbam,  Dr.  M.  H 

BuUer,     President      1888. 
A.M.  1888;  Pb.D.  1884.... 

Canfleld,  Jas.  H 

Foust.  J.  J 

Cardasbian,  Yaban 

Fowler,  Albert  M 

Carpenter,  F.  G 

Fox.  Dr.  Howard 

Carpenter,  Prof.  G.  R. ... 

Freece,  Hans  P 

Carpenter,  Prof.  W.  H... 
Carter,  Jas.  Coolldge,  Ex- 
ecutors of 

Gallatin,    Fred.,   Jr 

Gardenhire,  Samuel  M... 
Gerrans,  H.  T 

1 

I 

Carter,   W.   Morris 

Gets.  John 

Cassirer,  Bruno 

Giddings,    Prof 

198 

Cattell,  Prof 

Ollbretb,  Frank  B 

Godlover,  Hugh  B 

Goetse,  F.  A.    b.  1906 

Chellmer,  H.    1906 

Cblttenden,  Mrs.  A.  P.... 

« 
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Vols.  Pam. 


Goodyear,  Wm.  H 

Oorflnkle,  Jaa.  I 

Gotthell,  Prof.    1881 

Gray.  Henry    m.  1887 1 

Green.   Dr.  Samuel  A....        4 

Gruenberg,  BenJ.  C 

Gurley.  W.,  and  L.  B....       1 

Ouyot,  Dr.  H 

Haberman,  Dr  J.  Victor 

190S    m.  1006 

Haiaane,    Wm.    H.    1871 

1.  1874 1 

Haldemann,  Miss  C 1 

Hallock,  Prof.   1879 1 

Halsey,  Dr.  F.  S.   1881....        • 

HanXs.  Chaa.  8 

Harte,  Dr.  Richard  H....       1 
Heady,  Mm.  Jaa.  F.  (see 

Hunt,  Jas    B.) 

Henderson,  H.  A 1 

Henkel8,S.  ^ 1 

Heye,    Geo.    G.    (see   Sa- 

▼nie,  M.  HO 

Hlerfflnson,  Efenry  L 

Higglnson,  J.  J 1 

Hillyer.  Wm.  R.    1881 

Hodge,  W.  H 1 

Holtzoff,  Ii.  8 1 

Hooper,  Bey.  Jaa.  1871... •       1 
Hovey,  Dr.  Bdmund  O... 
Hunt,  Jas.  B.,  Weatherby, 

Mrs.  Isaac  and  Heady, 

Mrs.  Jas.  F 1 

Huntting,  T.  D 

Hutchinson,  Louise 1 

Hntton,  Prof.  F.  R.    187S 

s.  1878  Ph.D.  1881  h.  1904 

Hutton,  Mrs.  F.  W 1 

Jencks,  Adaline  L 

Jenks.  W.  J 

Johnson,  B.  B.  8 

Judson,  Dr.  Adonlram  B. 

m.    1868 1 

Judson,  Harry  P 1 

Kemp,  Prof.    s.  1884 

Kenney,  Budorus  C 1 

Keppel,  F.  P.    1808 1 

Kernot  W.  C 1 

Kingsbury,  Dr.  Fred.  J..       1 

Knopp,  3.  A 1 

Knorts,   Prof.   K 80 

Kunx,  Dr.  Geo.  F.  h.  1808       4 

Laufer,  Dr 

Law,  Frank  B 

Leary.  Daniel    9.  1881 0 

Letter.  Joseph,  and  Mary.       1 

Leonbard,  Prof.  R 4 

Lepke,    Rudolph 

Levasseur,    Prof.    Bmlle 

h.    1887 

Lewin,  Prof.  L 

Lindsny,  Prof.  8.  McC...        • 

Livesey.  Francis  B 

Lloyd.  WuL  B 1 

Loeb.  Jas 1 

LoeYlns,    F 

Lnckr.    Prof.    Chas.    B. 

Ph.D.  1908 

McClure.  Miss  M.  L 

MacCracken,  Chancellor.. 
McGowan.  Henry  P.   1848 

McLane.  Miss  B 8 

Marvin,  Fred.  R.   m.  1870       1 


80 
144 
0 
8 
1 


Vols.  Pam. 


Matthews,  Prof.  Brander 

1871  1.  1873  h.  1904 80 

Mead,  H.  R 

Metx,  Herman  A 1 

Mitchell.  Rey.  Walter....      00 

Moore,  Clarence  B 1 

Morgan,  J.  Pierpont......      U 

Morris,  Bdward  B 

Moses,  Montrose  J 8 

Mott,  Hopper  8 1 

Mottelay,    B 8 

Mowry,  Don  B 

Munn.  Chas.  A 1 

Munroe,  Prof.  H.  S.  s.  1860 

Ph.D.  187r  h.  1904 

Nason,  Arthur  H 1 

Nelson,  Chas.  A 4 

Nicholas,  Dr.  Francis  C       l 

NImroo,  Dayld  C 1 

Oppenhclm,  Samuel 1 

Orth,  Prof.  J 

Osborne.  Prof.  H.  F 

Osterhout,    Burgess    (see 

Boorman,    Kitchell    M.) 

Pnlmgren,  Valfrld 

Paltslts,   Victor   H 

Parks,  Rev.  Leigh  ton 

Parsons.    Wm.    Barclay 

1870    s.  188S 

Psyne,  Mrs.  Henry  C 1 

Pcaslee.  John  B 8 

Perry.  Chas.  L.   s.  1896...        8 
Pickett  Dr.  Thomas  B...       1 

Pine,  John  B.   1877 7 

Pott,  Jas 

Powell.  Henry  M.   1800...       1 
Prescott,  Miss  Harriet  B.. 

Radin,  Paul 

Raymond,  Prof.  Geo.  L..        8 

Reed,  Mrs.  Sylvanis 11 

Reid,   Hon.   Whitelaw.... 
Reynolds,  Jas.  B.   m.  1856 

Rhoadcs,   Mrs 1 

Rledel,  Dr.  Helnrich 18 

Robinson,  Karl  D 1 

Roelker,  Alfred    1.  1898...       14 

Rosengarten,   J.    G 1 

Rothschild,  Dr.  Walther. 

RouBsin,  Mroe.  V.  H 1 

Ruuts     Rees,      Caroline 

A.M.  1907   8 

SanfUeben.  Alfred  G 

Sflyille,  Prof.  Marshall  H. 

and    Ueye^   Geo.   G.    s. 

1806    1 

Schuch,    Philip 

Scisco.  L.  D.    Ph.D.  1901.        1 

Seager,  Prof.  H.  R 

Seligman.  Prof.  1879   A.M. 

1884     1.   1884     Ph.D.   1885 

h.   1904 801 

Sellers,   Bdwin  J 

Shaw,  Prof.  Chas.  G 1 

Shepherd.  Prof.   1896  A.M. 

1894     Ph.D.   1896 6 

Shoemaker,  Henry  W 1 

Shufeldt  Dr.  R.  W 

Simonson,  M.  G 

Skinner,   M.   M 

Sloane,  Prof.  W.  M.    1868 

h.   1887 1 

Smiley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.. 
Smith,  Prof.  Munroe 1 


818 

1 


14 

1 


84 


1 
1 
1 

146 


15 
8 


488 

1 


87 

8 

1 
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8 

1 

1 
1 

U           8 

8 

1 
1 

1 
8 

1 
8 

18 
75            4 
1          80 
1 
1 
1 

1 

8 
8 

8            4 

8 

1 
1 

Vola.t 

am. 

Smith,  Wm.  Henry 

Tyrrell,  J.  B 

8 
1 

888 

1 

1 

7 

1 

1 

8 
1 

7 

Smith.  Winifred  A.M.  1907 
Soper,  Geo.  A.  A.M.  1»6; 

Vickers.  Prof.  B.  H 

VIraaiid.    HenrT 

1 

Vinson,  A.  B 

1 

Spauiding,  Wayland 

Spingarn.  Prof.  J.  B.  1886 

Voelkel.  Dr.  T 

Wachenheim.    Dr.    F.    L. 
1880   m.  1898 

0 

Vff 

Starr.   Prof.  M.  Allen 
m.  1880    h.  1904 

Warbnrjr,  Felix  M 

Ward.  Caleb  T 

Stieslitx.   Alfred 

Wootherby.    Mrs.    Isaac 
(flee  Hunt,  Jas.  B.) 

Weber,  Dr.  Samnel  B 

Welcker.   Adair 

Weils.  Thos.  T.    1.  1888... 
Westermann,  Hermann  .. 

Whittraer,  T.  Carl 

Wolf.  Alfred  J 

Wolf,  H    A 

Stem.  L.  M 

Stine.  J 

Stone,  MelYille  B 

8 
1 

Story.  Dr.  Thoa.  A 

Stonghton,  Prof 

1 

Strachan.  MiBB  Grace  G... 

StnrgiB.    Russell 

Snlliyan,  Geo.  H.    1.  1884. 

1 
1 

Swann,    Sherlock 

Wood.  Prof.  F.  C.   m.  1804 
Wrangel,   F.   U 

11 

Swards,  Henry  C 

1 

Ryinons,    Arthur........... 

WynkooD.  H.  S 

Talmey,  Dr.  B.  S 

Teploir.  M.  N 

Thomas,  Prof.  C 

Tombo.    Prof.,   Jr.,   A.M. 
1808;    Ph.D.  1901 

Yonnjr.   Prof.  C.  H.     1888 

A.M.  1889:  Ph.D.  ISM.... 

Zayas  Bnrlqnes,  Bafael  de 

Zeballos.  Dr.  B.  8 

Zeiss.  Carl 

8 

1 
1 

Townsend.  J.  J.   1841 

Zerbe,  Her.  A.  8 

8 

Tsnkahara,   MaiMttaaga... 
Tufts,   Helen 

Total 

1781 

8801 

REPORTS  AND  EXCHANGES 


United  States,  State  and  miscellaneous  reports,  etc. . . . 
Exchanges 


Vols.  Pam. 

1,156        17,906 
233         S,8i3 


MISCZLLANEOUS  GIFTS 

American  School  of  G>rrespondence.    18  diagrams. 

Butler,  President,  1882;  A.M.  1883; 
Ph.D.  1884  I  wall  map. 

Butler,  President,  1882;  A.M.  1883; 
Ph.D.  1884  39  pictures. 

Canada,  Geological  Survey 3  maps. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Geological  Com- 
mission       3  maps. 

Carpenter,  Prof.  W.  H Original    blank    form    of    early 

Pennsylvania  note. 

Carpenter,  Prof.  W.  H A  quantity  of  early  fashion  plates. 

Cattell,  Prof 346  maps. 

Chile,  Oficina  de  Limites 4  maps. 

Chittenden,  Mrs.  A.  P A  number  of  photographs  and 

miscellaneous  Columbiana. 

Cochran,  Alex.  S 2  Persian  manuscripts. 

Columbia      University,      President's 
Office   I  map. 
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G)ltunbia      University,      Secretary's 

Office  Photograph. 

During,  Prof.  Chas.  A Library  of  music  scores,  music 

history  and  biography. 
London  and  North  Western  Railway.     2  photographs. 
N.  Y.  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor. .     1  map. 
St  Petersburg,  Comit^  G6ologique. .    16  maps. 

Sawyer,  C.  P.    s.  1881 Piece    of   the   Washington    elm 

from  St  Paul's  churchyard. 

Steeves,  H.  R.,  1903 ;  A.M.  1904 Ordination  service  for  Buddhist 

priests. 

U.  S.  Land  Office i  roller  wall  map. 

U.  S.  Supt  of  Documents 12  geological  atlases. 

Whitehouse,  F.  Cope,  1861 i  map. 


MISCELLANEOUS    STATISTICS 

Packages  received  through  Smithsonian  Institution 335 

Acknowledgments  sent  i,544 

Requests  for  missing  parts 262 

Serials  and  reports  rough  catalogued i75 

Volumes  completed  and  sent  to  binders  from  Room  102 362 
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REPORT 


To  the  Trustees  of 

Columbia  College  in  the  City  of  New  York: 

The  Treasurer  makes  the  following  report  of  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  Corporation  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1908. 
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RECEIPTS  AND  FATKENTS 

RECEIPTS 

GmIi  Balanee,  June  80,  1907 $824,081  09 

General  Income  of  tlie  Corporation— Seliednle  8,  pa«e  10     1,162,21 8  61 

Gifts,  iM^mictem  and  Otlier  Beeelpts  for  Deaii^nated  Pni> 

pose»-«cliedaIe  4,  pace  12 829,885  89 

Income  of  Special    Panda— Scliednle    6,    8d   column, 

pace  16 194,418  02 

Hlscellaneona,  Scliednle  6,  pace  19 176,147  48 

Special  Real  Betate  Income  and  Bxpenee  Account— 

ScliediUe  11,  4tli  column,  pace  88 121,748  12 


$2,297,949  46 


PAYMENTS 
Current  Bzpeneee— Suubuuut  of  Schedule  7,  puce  81  ..   $1,880,156  86 

Bllecellaneoua-Scliedule  8,  puc«  S2 898,183  47 

Intercit,  Scliedule  10,  pace  87 112,880  00 

Bzpenaea  of  Special  Real  Batate,  ezcludlnc  Intereat,  aa 

al&own  In  Schedule  11,  lat  column,  pace  88 97,256  97 

Oaali  Balance,  June  80,  1908— Balance  Sheet,  Sched- 
ule 2,  pace  6 864,522  66 


$2,297,949  46 
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KEMOBANBA  TO  SCHEDULE  2 

The  debit  item  ''TTniTenlty,  Lands,  BnfldlngB  and  Equipment— Mornlngslde**  is 
QOmposed  of  the  following: 

Land:    114t]i   to   lieth  Streeta,    Amsterdam 

ATenne  and  Broadway $2,022,440  06 

Improrement  of  Grounds 40,952  00    $2,063,392  06 

116th   to   120th  Streets,    Amstevdam 

Avenue  and  Broadway 2,000,000  00 

Improvement  of  Grounds 429,601  17      2,429,601.17 

BarlHaU:  Oonstructton 164,844  66 

Bngineerinff  Buildinir:  Oonstruotlon 284,076  60 

Equipment 20,326  47  304,400  97 

Fayerweather  Hall :       Oonstruotlon 274,113  67 

Equipment 14,645  43         288,759  10 

Hamilton  Hall :  Construction 463,666  28 

Equipment 23,163  47  486,719  76 

Hartley  Hall :  Oonstruction 335,173  67 

Equipment 15,689  29  350  862  96 

Havemeyer  Hall :  Oonstruction 516,488  63 

Equipment 53,474  86  569,963  48 

KentHall:  Oonstruotlon 46,606  51 

Library  Building :  Oonstruotlon 1,106,540  09 

Equipment 97,037  38       1,203,577  47 

LiviniiBtonHall:  Construction 832,396  98 

Equipment 15,689  29  348,086  27 

Model  House   and   Model   of  Buildings   and 

Grounds 17,877  16 

Bt.  Paul's  Chapel ;  Oonstruotlon 264,676  54 

Equipment 29,846  62  294,523  16 

Schermerhom  Hall :       Oonstruction 457,658  17 

Equipment 35,786  35  493,444  52 

School  of  Journalism 3,808  61 

School  of  Mines  Bldg :    Construction 305,506  29 

Equipment 19,460  85         324,967  14 

University  Hall :  Construction 951,524  21 

Equipment 17,214  26 

Equipment : 

J  Power  House 164,629  45 

1  Gymnasium 43,149  23      1,176,517  15 

Chaplain*s Hesldenoe,  No.  528  West  114th8treet.  28,664  25 

dassof  ISSOGates. 2,000  00 

aaas  of  1881  Flagstaff. ,f  5SS  25 

Hamilton  Statue 11,000  00 

Equipment    of    Dining   Boom   and   Kitchen, 

Offloers'  aub 1,200  00 

Bepairs  and  Equipment  of  Old  Buildings : 

^Sast  Hall 5,113  34 

South  Hall 4,490  42 

WestHall 10,252  67            19,856  43 

South  Court  Fountains .*'g32  §8 

The  Great  God  Pan AhliS  22 

Outside  Street  Work ^SHtS  22 

Bxpensesof  Removal «S2'2?Z  55 

InlSrest ^2»Si?  95 

Insurance J'ZSf  J2 

Legal  Expenses ^^91  07 

Assessment,  129th  Street  Sewer 749  25 

Assessment  for  Opening  and  Acquiring  Title  to  ^  ^^^  ^  ^ 

Addition  to  ifiversHe  Park 7,837  43 

Carried  forward $11,175,596  87 
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$11,243,286  06 


Brougrht  forward $11,175,696  87 

Taults: 

East $30,382  70 

West , 37,316  40  67,600  19 

CBBDITS 

Award  for  widening  120ih  Street 022  60 

Interest  on  deposits  of  the  Building  Fund 11,332  68 

Interest  on  deposits  of  the  Sohermerhom  Build- 
ing Fund 115  00 

Bents  received  from  Old  Buildings 4,510  00 

Saleof  Old  Brick 6,019  47  22,890  65 


Less  overcharge  to  amount  shown  in  Treasurer's 
Beport  or  July  1,  1898,  and  subsequently 
adjusted 


$11,220,396  41 


13,800  28 


$11,206,587  13 


The  credit  item  **  Gifts  and  Legacies  for  the  Purchase  of  Land  and  Erection  of 
Bolldings  "  is  composed  of  the  following : 

Alumni  Memorial  HaU  Gift $100,000  00 

Anonymous  Gift  for  Hamilton  Statue 1,000  00 

AsBociation  of  the  Alumni  of  Columbia  College  (Hamilton 

Statue) 10,000  00 

BaboockandWUooz  Gift 3,260  00 

Beck  (Charles  Bathgate)  Gift 357,085  70 

Changes  in  Chapel  Organ  Gift 500  00 

Clark  (Edward  Severin)  Gift 11,740  00 

Cla»of  IBSOGift 2,000  00 

Clan  of  1881  Gift 4,600  00 

Claas  of  1882  Gift 1,500  00 

Classof  1883Gift 3,280  00 

Contributions  to  Bloomingdale  Site 331,150  00 

Ck>ntributions  to  Buildings,  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons   71,551  05 

Dodge  (MaroellusHartleyDodgeandHelen  Hartley  Jenkins)  Gift  350,000  00 

Dodge  (WiUiam  E.)  Gift 164,050  82 

Fayerweather  Legacy 330,894  03 

Hamilton  Hall  GUt 506,796  49 

Havemeyer  Gift 414,206  65 

LewisohnGift 250,000  00 

Low  Libntfv  Gift 1,100,639  32 

Memorial  Windows  Gifts,  St.  Paul's  Chapel 10,600  00 

Model  of  Buildings  and  Grounds  Gift 17,647  70 

St.  Paul's  Chapel  Gift 250,000  00 

St.  Paul'sChapel,  Furniture  (Anonymous  Gift) 2,846  62 

St.  Paul's  Chapel  Organ  and  Case  Gifts 26,500  00 

Schermerhom  Gi  ft 458, 1 33  1 8 

Sloan  Torcheres  Gift 6,000  00 

South  Court  Fountain  Gift 4,932  88 

SouthField  Fund 54,707  00 

Stabler  Gift 1,200  00 

Stetson  Gift. 10,000  00 

Torcheres  for  School  of  Mines  Building  Gift 1,000  00 

Yanderbllt  Gift 350,000  00 

VmardLegacy.. 50,000  oo 


$5,259,311  44 
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CFENEKAL  INCOME  OF  THE  CORPORATION 

BSNTB: 

Uppermd  Lower  Brtates ••45l»,563  75 

No.  18  BMt  lOth  Street 0,000  00 

Wmrm  ml  Mania,  Coon, 260  00 

Intenit  on  Benti 042  63 

,        _  $406.786  38 

LeaiBeoAAllowwioeB  paid  in  1006-7.  S,696  50 


8461^089  88 


Motnlngikle: 

LnteBesietration $i,045  00 

Matiicniation 4,376  00 

Tmttoo 338,204  01 

Bzandnation  for  Degrees 1^190  00 

^lecial  RTwmlnitloo 2,460  00 

Gjrnumlam. 12,715  60 

Loeker  Keyn 

Booms  in  Beridenoe  Halls 

OoOese  of  Physicians  and  SniveoiM : 

Matriculation 360  00 

Tuition 69,637  32 

Special  Bxamination 436  00 

Oradnation. 1,950  00 

PostGraduate 348  00 

Summer  Oouise  in  Geodeay 

Summer  course  in  Surveying. 

Summer  Sesrion,  1007 : 

MoniingBide 46,467  50 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons      1,490  00 

SUNDBIBB: 

Other  Beoeipts  from  Students : 

Supidles  and  Material  (See  Memo- 
randa to  Schedule  3): 

Momingside 14,447  33 

College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 

Seono 2,678  08 

Books  and  Library  Fines 

Barnard  College: 

8*>*»tefc 76,660  00 

Blectric  Current 1,296  10 

Steam  Heat  and  Power. 4,236  00 

Teabhers  College ; 

Salaries 

Interest: 

On  General  Investments 11,724  40 

On  Deposits  of  General  Funds 1,232  21 

Carried  forward 

•  Unadjusted  Bents  of  expired  leases  not  include^^ 


371,979  61 

334  00 

68,023  05 


72,630  32 

480  00 

5,722  00 


47,957  50 


567,126  38 


17,026  41 
467  04 


82,181  10 
6,400  00 

12,966  61 


$119,030  16     $1,028,216  28 
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Brought  forwmrd.... 

Pulltaer  Scholanliip  Fund : 

Unexpended  Inoome  (Finance 
Committee  Resolution,  Oct.  17, 
1007) 

JUfloeUaneous: 

Advertising 703  04 

Diplomas. 26  00 

Inoome  from  Commons 1,020  68 

Laboratory  Priyileges. 206  20 

Meter  Tests,  Department  of  Elec- 
trical Engineering,  1007-8 1,612  17 

Boaid  Tests,  Department  of  Civil 

Engineering 8  00 

Sexennial  Catalogue 1,126  44 

Telephone  Beceipts,  6eth  St 600  06 

Telephone  Service 4,824  12 

Tennis  Tickets,  sales. 1,240  00 

TroyQift. 2  00 

University  Catalogue 30  60 

Waste  Bfaterial,  sales 646  23 

West  Hall  Account 806  00 

CtoaersI  ImeoMe  fbr  the  year 

Deduct  Arrears  of  Bents,  1007-8 

Deduct  Fees  for  1007-08,  received  in 
iooe-7 

Ctaaeral  ImeoMe  eoUeeted  U  1M7-0.... 


$119,030  16     $1,028,216  26 


1,006  68 


13,068  22 

0,070  06 
26  76 


133,104  06 

$i,i6i«8ii  n 


0,102  71 
$1,16M18  61 


MEMORANDA  TO  SCHEDULE  8 

The  item  ''Supplies  and  Material:  Momingside:"  under  ''Sundries,**  comprises 
material  furnished  to  students  in 

Architecture $       37  03 

Chemistry 10,760  03 

GlvU  Engineering. 226  00 

Electrical  Engineering 31  46 

Mechanical  Engineering 076  20 

Metallurgy 170  64 

and  Electric  light  and  Breakage  in 

HarUeyHall 1,160  68 

Livingston  Hall 1,086  40 

$14,447  83 


The  item  ** Supplies  and  Material:  College  of  Phyaloians  and  Surgeons: "under 
'^Sundries,**  comprises  material  furnished  to  students  in 

Anatomy $780  00 

Biological  Chemistry. 1,160  26 

Pathology 14  80 

Pharmaceutics 32  62 

Physiology 890  00 

Surgery 102  00 

$2,578  08 
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GIFTS,  LEGACIES   AND  OTHER   RECEIPTS  FOR  DESIGNATED 

PURPOSES 

ADDITIONS  TO  SPECIAL  FimDS: 

Legacy  of  Lura  Currier,  to  establish  the  Nathanial 

Carrier  Fundln  the  Library $50,000  00 

Gift  of  GeDoral  H.  W.  Oarpentler  to  augment  the 

James  8.  Oarpentier  Fund 12,500  00 

Gift  of  the  childreii  of  the  late  Bey.  Orlando  Harri- 
man,  as  a  memorial  to  their  father,  to  establish 
the  Reverend  Orlando  Harriman  Fund 100,000  00 

Anonymous,  to  establish  the  Indo-Iranlan  Fund 15,000  00 

Legaoy  of  the  late  Benjamin  D.  Silliman,  to  establish, 
in  memory  of  Us  friend,  the  William  Mitchell 
Fellowship  Fund  in  Letters  and  Science 10,000  00 

Phoenix  Legacy: 

From  sale  of  real  estate,  etc 3,872  64 

Gift  of  Mrs.  George  G.  Wheelook  and  Mr.  William  H. 
Wheelook,  to  establish  the  George  G.  Wheelook 
Fund 5,000  00 


919M72  64 


GIFTS  AND  LEGACIES  FOR  THE  PURCHASE  OF 
LAND  AND  ERECTION  OP  BUILDINGS: 
Association  of  the  Alumni  of  Columbia  College,  to 

provide  the  Hamilton  Statue 10,000  00 

Charles  Bathgate  Beck,  Estate  of : 

Interest 1,106  02 

Edward  Severin  Clark,  to  provide  the  Exedra  of  the 

Statueof  TheGreat  God  Pan. 11,740  00 

ClasB  of  1883,  Arts  and  lOnes,  to  provide  Torcheres 

in  frontof  St.  Paul's  Chapel 3,280  00 

Hamilton  HaU  Gift: 

Interest 1,374  12 

South  Court  Fountains : 

Anonymous 032  88 

SPECL^Oi  MAINTENANCE  FUND :  Donated  by 

Alexander  Smith  Cochran 

Maroellus  Hartley  Dodge 

Clarence  H.  Mackay 

F.  Augustus  Schermerhom 

Wm.  e:.  Y  ander  but 


5,000  00 
5,000  00 
5,000  00 
5,000  00 
5,000  00 


28,432  at 


26,000  00 


OTHER  DESIGNATED  PURPOSES: 

Alumni  Association  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 

Surgeons,  for  Alumni  Association  Fellowships 

Association  of  the  Alumni  of  Columbia  College,  for 

the  Alumni  Association  Priae 

Anonymous,  for  current  needs,  subject  to  the  direction 

of  the  President,  1908-0 

Anonymous : 

Through  Professor  Adolphe  Cohn,  for 

French  Lecture  Fund $60  00 

Through  the  Dean  of  the  Medical 
Faculty,  for  Medical  and  Surgical 
Nursing  Fund 50  00 


1,000  00 

50  00 

30,000  00 


Carried  forward $110  00  $31,050  00       $240,f(06  56 
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Bronglitfonnml $110  00  $81060  00       $840,806  66 

OTHSB  DEBIGNATSD  PUBPOBES-CM/ZiiMA^ 

CUnloal  FBoUitifls,  Manhattan  Eye,  Bar 

and  Throat  Hoapital $84  00 

Pharmaooloffioal    Laboratory    Bqnip- 

ment 600  00 

To  enable  oertaln  BpecUled  atndenta  to 

complete  their  oourses 1,860  00 

For    Special    Fund,    Department   of 

AnatOBoy 1,200  00       8,844  00 

FUlx  Adler  ProfcBaorahip  Fund,  for  Sal- 
aries in  Department  of  Philoaophj  and 
FByohology 2JM0  00 

American  School  of  Axoheology  in  Palestine : 

Prof .  John  D.  Prince 60  00 

JamesSpeyer 60  00          100  00 

Bloohemical  Research  Fund : 

L.B.Ban88 $10  00 

H.B.Bayle8 1  00 

Joachim  BrennglasB 10  00 

J.  S.  Brown. 6  00 

Herbert  8.  Garter 10  00 

W.S.Gardner 100 

Through  Dr.  Wm.  J.  Oles 10  00 

A.  L.  Goodman 10  00 

Forbes  Hawkes 6  00 

James  B.  Hayden 10  00 

D.  Bf.  Henninff 10  00 

Francis  Huber. 86  00 

George  T.  Jackson 26  00 

K  G.  Janeway 60  00 

J.KJanyrin 6  00 

H.LewisLark 6  00 

G.T.Lark 6  00 

L.  Trestder  Lark 6  00 

G.  Alfred  Lawrence. 6  00 

B.  J.  MoKnight 6  00 

Walter  Mendelson 6  00 

Joseph  A.Miller 8  00 

Henry  Parke 10  00 

WnuM.  Polk 86  00 

B.B.Potter 1  00 

J.M.  Rice 26  00 

T.H.RockweU. 6  00 

a  O.Sahler 8  00 

Charles  H.  Sprague 2  00 

Henry  L.  Taylor 1  00 

John  S.  Thatcher 86  00 

George  Tan  Wegener 10  00 

Bobert  M.  Yermilye 6  00 

Adolph  Waechter 3  00 

H.B.  Wilcox 6  00 

Interest 37  68          876  63 

Carried  forward $37,868  63       $840,806  66 
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*Broiiglitforwmnl $37^860  5S       $840,805  66 

OTHBB  DBSIONATBD  PUBFOBBS—OowUmmd 
Gatherlne  Wolf  Bruoe  Fond : 

Bntherf urd  Btuyyeeaiit $1,000  00 

Interest 213  01     $i;21S  01 

Ounegie  Fomidathm  Onnts :   Betirtag  Allowmnoe  to 

B.H.OMtle 1,670  00 

Goorge  F.Fisher 1,820  00 

F.B.  Hotton 2,670  00 

John&Moore 1,250  00 

Mrs.  Louise  S.  Bees 1,350  00 

Mrs.  Marie  A.  Underwood 522  13       0,188  13 

H.  W.  Gurpentler,  of  the  Class  of  '48,  for  purposes  of 

theBergh  Fund 4,000  00 

Cfyfl  Bngineering  Laboratory,  Tests,  etc 2,080  48 

Columbia  Table  at  Zoological  Btation,  Naples;  James 

Speyer,  Isaac  N.  Seligman  and  Paul  M.  Warburg. .  250  00 

Prof.  F.  B.  Crocker,  for  Salaries,  Department  of  Eleo- 

trical  Engineering. 1,700  00 

William  C.  Demorest,  of  the  dass  of  *81,  for  Bxpenses 

of  the  President's  offtoe 250  00 

Electrical  Engineering :   Meter  Tests  1 908-8 : 

New  York  City  for  testing  meters 625  00 

Btootro-Chemioal  Laboratory  Equipment  Fund : 

Interest 27  88 

Through  Thomas  S.  Fiske,  for  purposes  of  the  American 

Mathematical  Society 50  00 

Mis.  James  W.  Gerard,  for  Marcus  Daly  ScholarBhip. .       1,000  00 

Archer  M.  Huntington,  for  salaries  in  Department 

of  Anthropology 500  00 

Prof.  J.  F.  Kemp,  balance  of  gift  to  him  by  a  number 
of  his  old  students  in  commemoration  of  the  anni- 
Tersary  of  his  fifteenth  year  as  a  ProfesBor. 
Credited  to  Department  of  Geology 108  88 

Benjamin  B.  Lawrence,  for  Lawrence  Annual  Bcholai^ 

ship  in  Mining  Engineering 250  00 

library: 

Dr.  M.T.|}udi,  for  Special  Fund $50  00 

James  Loeb,  for  James  Loeb  Fund 175  00 

WiUiam  G.  Low,  for  William  G.  Low 

Fund 250  00  475  00 

Mrs.  Annie  M.  McClymonds,  for  the  Louis 

K.  MoQymonds  ScholarBhip 650  00 

Carried  forward $6054161       $240,805  56 
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Broagbtfonnml 960,641  61       $240,806  66 

OTHER  DBSIGNATBD  PURPOSES-GM^MM^r 
MbaiiV  and  MetaUuigy,  Speoial  Fund : 

JamfiB  Dougrlas $2,600  00 

B.  WUUb  Jamea,  Brtateof 2,600  00 

Nichols  Copper  Co 2,600  00 

Interest 220  21     7,726  21 

WnUam  Barolay  Panona,  for  Additional 

Equipment,  Department  of  Phyaica. ...  100  00 

Joaeph  Pulitaer,  for  Pulitoer  Scholarshipa. .  9,400  00 

Beaeaxch  on  the  Indiana  of  British  Columbia : 
Committee  on  the  Boas  AnniverBary 

Volume $90  00 

Berthokl  Lauf er 32  01 

Homer  B.  Sargent 600  00         622  01 

Prof.  J.  B.  Bpingam,  to  maintain  the  BeUes- 

LettresPrixes 100  00 

State  of  New  York,  to  aid  Blind  Students. .  600  00 

United   States   Post  OlBoe    Department, 

towards  salary  of  Postmaster  at  the 

Univenity 276  00 

Wawepex  Society,  for  the  John  D.  Jonea 

Scholazship 200  00 

Western  Electrical  Instrument  Co.,  gift  of 

Voltmeter 15  00  70,679  83 

$329,385  39 
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turos, 
•1908 

Brought  Forward $203,296  12 

0)  Transferred  to  Barnard  Medal  Aooount $   40  00 

(*)  Transferred  to  Principal  of  James  8.  OEurpentierFund. .  12,500  00 

(*)  Center  Fund:  Charged  off  to  Premium  Account 6S  40 

(«)  Transferred  to  **  MisoeUaneous  Payments," 
Schedule  8,  first  item : 

BerirhFund $  4,000  00 

Dean  Lunff  Fund 4,000  00 

Pulitxer  Fund  for  JoumaUsm 39,940  00 

SeldlFund 480  00 

Trowbridge  Fund 600  00 

WarinffFunds 4,000  00  62,020  00       $65,618  40 


(•)  Total  Income,  $8,964.08,  of  which  $1,006.68  was  transfiened  to 
General  Income  of  the  Corporation  by  order  Finance  Com- 
mittee,  October  17, 1007. 

(*)  Phoenix  Legacy :  Payments : 

Astronomy :  Departmental  Appropriation $   199  39 


$136,776  72 


Astronomy :  Measuring  Machine 175  00 

Botany :  Departmental  Appropriation 699  01 

Chemistry:  Supplies 6,999  96 

Civil  Englneerrn^:  Departmental  Appropriation. . . .  839  94 

BlectriofU  Engineering:  Departmental  Appropriation  1,497  70 

Electrical  Engineering:  Equipment  Fund 606  65 

Engineering  Draughting :  Drawinflr 198  28 

Geology:  Departmental  Appropriation 498  64 

Mechanical  Engineering :  Departmental  Appropria- 

Uon ......:....  497  76 

Mechanical  Engineering :  Summer  Course. 600  00 

Mechaalcal  Engineering :  Beeearoh  Apparatus 200  00 

Metallurgy :  Departmental  Appropriation 760  00 

Mineralogy :  Departmental  Appropriation 309  90 

Mining :  Departmental  Appropriation 2,000  00 

Physics :  Experimental :  Xaboratory  Helper 600  00 

Physics:  Experimental:  Departmental  Appropriation  750  00 

Physics:  Experimental:  New  Equipment 2,999  44 

Physics:  Mathematical:  Apparatus 249  96 

Zoology :  Departmental  Appropriation 2,695  86        $21,667  83 

C)  Includes  proceeds  tram  nle  ai  books  on  '*Cbina  and  the  Chinese.*'  84  72 
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MISCELLANEOUS  RECEIPTS 

INYB8TMBNTB: 

Bond  and  Mortga^  of  Mary  B.  Gsaydon $18,760  00 

Bond  and  Mortgage  of  Leopold  Kauf  mann. 2,000  00 

Bond  and  Mortgage  of  Wm.  H.  Van  den  Biiig 6,000  00 

Phoenix  Legacy:  Sale  of ''Bights*" 1,006  03        $56,846  93 

ENDOWMENT  FUND: 

Sale  of  biiildin«r  and  lot  No.  36  West  47th  Street.. .  65,000  00 

STCDBNTB*  LOAN  PUNB: 

Students' Notea  paid 128  00 

Interest  on  Students*  Notes 6  16 

Interest  on  Deposits 192  66               826  70 

COLUMBIA  UNIVBBSITT  PRESS: 

Sale  of  Books ''Problem  of  Monopoly** 68  62 

ADVANCE  FEES,  1908-00: 

Momingside  Heights 109  00 

College  of  Physlolans  ft  Surgeons 

DEPOSITS  FOB  APPABATUS 

DEPOSITS  FOB  KE7S 

ABBEAB8  0FBENT: 

1906-1906  Beceipts 

1906-1007  Beoetpts 


260  00 

369  00 

42,802  78 

1,076  00 

4,298  00 

6,386  60 

9,678  60 

$176,147  43 
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MISCELLANEOUS  PAYMENTS 


CHAROBABLB  AGAINST  INOOMB  OF  SPECIAL  FUNDS : 

Mrs.  Anton  SeMKSeldl  Fund) $480  00 

Mn.  WiUJam  P.  Trowbridge  (Trow- 

bridgeFund) 500  00 

Mrs.  George  B.  Warinff  (Waring  Fond)  2,000  00 

Mia  Eflle  Blunt  Warinff  (Waring  Fund)  2,000  00 

BerffhFund 4,000  00 

Dean  Lunff  Fund. 4,000  00 

Joumallon  Fund 30,040  00      $62,020  00 

INVESTMBNTB  IN  PBBSONAL  SBCUKITIEB: 
Special  Funds: 
Bond  and  Mortgage  of  Harry  M.  Anttln 

on  No.  36  West  47th  Street $66,000  00 

BeoelYed  from  the  children  of  the  lato 

Bey.  Orlando  Harriman,  as  an  In- 

Testment  of  the  Beyerend  Orlando 

Harriman  Fund: 

$6,000  Union  Paoillo  B.B.  Oo*s.  20 

year  4%  Oonvertible  Gold  Bonds, 

due  1027 $60,000  00 

$60,000  New  York,  New  Haven  ft 

Hartford  B.B.Oo.*ft  W  Oonvertible 

Debenture  Bonds,  26j{p*d 12,600  00        62,600  00 

BeedTed  from  an  anonymous  donor, 

as  an  investment  of  the  Indo- 

IranianFund: 

$16,000  CorporateStock  of  theaty 

of  New  York,  due  1967,  at  4^. . . .  16,000  00 

Beoeived  from  Mrs.  George  G.  Whee- 

look  and  Mr.  William  H.  Wheelook, 

as  an  investment  of  the  George 

Q.  Wheelock  Fund : 

$6,000   Bhode   Island   Suburban 

BaUway  Co*s.  4%  First  Mortgage 

Gold  Bonds,  due  1060 6,000  00      137,600  00 

VNlVJfiBSITY,  MOBNINGSIDB: 
LAND,  BUILDINQS  AND  BQUIPMBNTx 

Development  of  South  Field $608  17 

Hamilton  Statue 11,000  00 

Hamilton  Hall,  Gonstniction 80,208  17 

Hamilton  Hall,  Bqulpment 168  41 

Hartley  Hall,  Construction 804  13 

Kent  Hall,  Construction 28,878  69 

Livingston  Hall,  Construction 1,863  10 

Power  House  Equipment 4,866  66 

St.  Paulas  Chapel,  Construction 2,81 1  61 

'South  Court  Fountains 1,274  67 

The  Graat  God  Pan 11,740  00 

Torcheres  for  St.  Paul*s  Chapel 3,280  00 

Torcheres  for  School  of  Mines  Buildinflr  1,000  00 
University  Hall:    Lininff  Swimming 

Pool  and  Installing  Li«rhts... 8,681  20      161,644  60 

Carried  forward $342,064  80 
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Brooglit  forward • 

CPTJL  SNOINEEBINO  0OUB8B— MOBBxa,  Ooinr.t 
ImprorenientB • 

BNBOWHBNT  FUND: 

OomxniBBioii,  Taxes,  etc.,  in  sale  of 
house  and  lot  No.  35  West  47tli 
Street.  ••• • • 

STUBSNTB  LOAN  FUND: 

Adyanoed  to  Students  on  their  notes 

INSURANCE,  1908-1000 

INSURANCE,  1000-1010 

SUMMER  SESSION,  1008: 

Momlngslde  HeiKhts. 

College  of  Physlolana  ft  Surgeons 

DEPOSITS  FOR  APPARATUS: 

Refund • 

DEP06ITB  FOR  KEYS: 

Refund .•••••••• 


$342,064  60 
1,703  38 

1,568  18 


075  00 

818  03 

818  02 

$2,861  08 
278  16 

8,180  14 

4S.047  72 

$16  60 

a 

$383,188  47 
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INTEREST  ACCOUNT 

IMTEBB8T  PAID: 

On  Bloomingdale  Site  Mortgage $40,000  00 

On  Colnmbia  CoUege  9ii  Mortgage  Gold  Bonds  54,240  00 

On  Loubat  Annuity  Mortgage. 17,020  00 

On  Ghaplain^s  Beaidenoe  Mortgages 720  00 


$112,880  00 


BVDVCS  INTKBBErr  APPOBTIONBD  to  Special 
Beal  Brtate  Aooonnt,  as  follows : 

Gaillard-Loabat  library  Endowment  Fond*.  23,086  95 


88,803  OS 
eUT,  1901,  for  Interest  Aooonnt,  1907-1908 1,000  00 


$87,893  05 
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SPECIAL  BEAL  ESTATE  ACCOUNT 

]^B  PBOPBKTY: 

June  80, 1007— To  BalflDoe Dr.       $164,888  82 

June  80, 1908— To  Deficit  Inoome Dr.  8,808  16 

ToBalanoe,Dr $108,902  07 

LOUBAT  PBOP]ERTr-60d-ll  BROADWAY: 

June  80, 1007— To  Balance Dr.      $613,678  88 

June  80, 1808— By  Surplua  Inoome Cr.  8,813  86 

To  Balance,  Dr $608,760  68 
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SUMMABT 

SDirCATIONAL  BXFBNSES  AND  ADMINISTBATION: 

Current  Bzpenses  chargeable  airainat  General 
Income  of  the  Corporation  for  1807-8  (Sum- 
mary of  Schedule  7,  flnt  column,  page  31). . .  $1,117,740  14 

Interest  Account:   Debit  balance  (Schedule  10, 

pa«e  87) 87,893  05       $1,205,633  1» 

General  Income  for  1907-8,  (Schedule  8,  page  10)    1,161,321  22 

Special  Maintenance  Fund   (Schedule  4,  third 

item,  pagel2) 26,000  00        1,180,321  29 


Deficit,  1907-8 $18,311  97 
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PRINCIPAL  OF  SPECIAL  FUNDS 


■RNE8T  KBMPTON  ADAM8  FUND  FOB  PHYSICAL  RE8KABCH: 

Gift  of  Bdward  B.  Adamii,  in  memory  of  hJB  son,  the  late  Bmeet 
Kempton  Adams.   BstabUshed  1904 


160,000  00 


AVERY  ARCHITECFUBAL  FUND 

Gift  of  Samuel  P.  Avery  and  Mary  Ogden  Avery  In  memory  of 
their  deceased  son,  Henry  Ogden  Avery.  The  inoome  of  the 
fund  to  be  applied  to  the  purohase  of  books  relating  to  archi- 
tecture, decorations  and  allied  arts.    Established  1890 


80,000  00 


BARN ABD  FELLOWSHIP  FUND : 

Legacy  from  the  late  President  Barnard  to  establish  the  "  Bar- 
nard Fellowship  for  encouraging  Bdentiflo  Research."  Estab- 
lished 1889 


10,000  00 


BARNARD  LIBRARY  FUND: 

The  residuary  estate  of  the  late  President  Barnard  was  left  to 
the  Trustees  of  Ck)lumbia  College  to  constitute  a  fund  under 
the  name  of  the  "  Barnard  Fund  for  the  Increase  of  the  Li- 
brary,** the  inoome  of  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  purchase 
of  books,  especially  those  relating  to  physical  and  astronom- 
ical science ;  but  out  of  the  income  of  this  fund  so  much  as 
may  be  necessary  is  to  be  applied  in  procuring  a  gold  medal 
of  the  buUion  value  of  not  less  than  $200,  to  be  styled  the 
**  Barnard  Medal  for  Meritorious  Service  to  Science,**  to  be 
awarded  every  five  years  on  the  Judgment  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Science  of  the  United  States.  The  medal  will  be 
next  awarded  in  June,  1910.    EstabUshed  1889 

MARGARET  BARNARD  FUND: 

The  residuary  estate  of  the  late  Margaret  Barnard,  widow  of  the 
late  President  Barnard,  was  left  to  the  Trustees  of  Columbia 
College,  **to  augment  the  sum  left  by  my  late  husband.** 
Established  1892 


69,501  64 


16,231  67 


BECK  FUNDS: 

The  late  Charles  Bathgate  Beck  bequeathed  the  sum  of  $10,000 
to  be  applied  as  follows :  $2,000  to  found  one  free  scholar- 
ship, the  inoome  to  be  applied  "  to  the  free  yearly  tuition  and 
education  in  said  College  of  one  student  forever,  tmder  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  rules  of  said  College  and  said 
Trustees  shall  prescribe.**  The  Income  of  the  remaining 
$8,000  to  be  used  for  an  annual  prise  **to  the  student  in  the 
Law  School  who  shall  pass  the  best  examination  in  JEtoal 
Estate  Law.**   Established  1899. 

Beck  Scholarship  Fund $2,000  00 

Beck  Prize  Fund $8,000  00  10,000  00 

Carried  forward $176,738  81 
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Brought  forward $176,733  81 

JITLinS  BEER  LBCTURB  FUND : 

Legaojr  of  the  late  Julius  Beer.    BstahUshed  1903 10,000  00 

BENNBTT  PRIZB  FUND: 

Gift  of  James  Gordon  Beouett,  the  tDcoine,  or  a  medal  of  equal 
value,  to  be  given  for  ''an  essay  in  Bnglish  prose  upon  some 
subject  of  oontemporaoeous  Interest  in  the  domestic  or  for* 
eign  policy  of  the  United  States.**    Bstablished  1893 1,000  00 

HENRY  BEBGH  FUND: 

Anonymous  Gift,  the  income  to  be  used  for  the  inculcating  of  a 
spirit  of  fcindness  and  consideration  toward  the  lower  ani- 
mals.   Brtablished  1007 100,000  00 

BLUMENTHAL  ENDOWMENT  FUND : 

Gift  of  George  Blumenthal  for  the  endowment  of  a  Chair  of 

Politics.    BstahUshed  1906 100,076  00 

BUNNER  PRIZE  FUND: 

Gift  of  friends  of  the  late  Henry  Cuyler  Banner,  the  income  to 
be  used  to  provide  every  year  the  "  H.  G.  Bunner  Medal,**  to 
be  given  to  the  student  who  shall  present  the  best  essay  on  an 
assigned  subject  in  American  Literature.    Established  1896. .  1,000  00 

RICHARD  BUTLER  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Richard  Butler  in  memory  of  her  deceased  husband, 
Richard  Butler,  open  to  students  bom  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 
Established  1903 6,000  00 

CAMPBELL  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  $3,000  each  from  Miss  Maria  L.  OampbeU  and  Miss  Cath- 
erine B.  Campbell  for  the  establishment  of  two  scholarships 
in  the  College,  in  memory  of  Robert  B.  Campbell,  of  the  class 
of  1844,  and  Henry  P.  Campbell,  of  the  class  of  1847.  Estab- 
lished 1900  6,000  00 

EDWARD  R,  CARPENTIER  FUND: 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Maria  H.  Williamson  for  the  endowment  of  a  ^  Pro- 
fessorship, or  an  endowed  lectureship,  on  the  origins  and 
growth  of  civilizations  among  men.**   Established  1906 160,000  00 

JAMES  8.  CARPENTIER  FUND: 

Gift  from  General  H.  W.  Carpentier  to  establish  a  fund  in  mem- 
ory of  his  brother,  James  S.  Carpentier,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
LawSchool.    Established  1903 176,000  00 

R.  S.  CARPENTIER  FUND: 

Gift  from  General  H.  W.  Carpentier  towards  a  prof^ssordiip  in 
the  Medical  School,  in  memory  of  Reuben  S.  Carpentier. 
Established  1904. 100,000  00 

CENTER  FUND: 

Gift  of  Mary  E.  Ludlow,  in  memory  of  her  son,  the  late  Robert 
Center,  the  income  to  be  applied  either  to  the  salary  of  a  Pro- 
fessorship of  Music,  or  to  be  used  in  any  one  or  more  of  these 
ways  or  such  other  ways  as  shall  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Trus- 
tees tend  most  eiI6otively  to  elevate  the  standard  of  musical 
instruction  in  the  United  States,  and  to  olfer  the  most  favor- 
able opportunitlee  for  acquiring  instruction  of  the  highest 
order.   Estoblished  1896 178,046  60 

Carried  forward $1,001,864  81 
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Brought  forward. $1,001,854  81 

GHANLSR  PRIZB  FUND: 

Bequest  of  J.  Wlnthrop  Cbanler,  of  the  claas  of  1847,  to  found 
an  annual  pri2e  for**  the  best  original  manusoript  essay  In 
English  prose  on  the  History  of  Civil  Government  of  Amer- 
ica, or  some  other  historical  subject."    Bstablished  1877 1,000  00 

CLARK  8GHOLAB8HIP  FUND: 

Bequest  of  the  late  Alonzo  Clark,  M.D.,  formerly  President  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  discovery  of  new  facts  in  medical  science. 
First  prize  bestowed  October  1, 1804 14,000  00 

GLAfiS  OF  1848  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  an  anonymous  friend,  1002 10,000  00 

OOLUMBIA  FELLOWSHIP  FUND: 

Established  by  the  Trustees  for  a  traveling  fellowship  in  the  De- 
partment of  Architecture  in  recognition  of  the  liberality  of 
Mr.  F.  AufiTUstus  Schermerhom,  of  the  class  of  1868,  to  this 
Department.  The  fellowship  is  awarded  in  even-numbered 
years.   Established  1889 18,000  00 

B.  B.  CONYERS  PRIZE  FUND: 

Gift  of  Miss  Alice  Convers  and  Miss  Clara  B.  Convers  to  endow, 
in  memory  of  their  brother,  Ebenezer  Buckingham  Convers, 
of  the  class  of  1866,  a  prize  in  the  Columbia  Law  School.  Bih 
tablished  1906 1,000  00 

COTHEALFUND: 

Gift  of  Mrs.  James  R.  Swords  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Lawrence  as  a 
memorial  to  their  brother,  Alexander  I.  Cotheal,  the  income 
to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  books  in  the  Oriental  Lan- 
guages, or  relating  to  Oriental  countries.    Established  1806. .  6,000  00 

NATHANIEL  CURRIER  FUND: 

Legacy  of  Lura  Currier,  to  establish  the  Nathaniel  Currier  Fund, 
the  income  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the 
library.    Established  1008 50,000  00 

CUBnS  FELLOWSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  the  George  William  Curtis  Memorial  Committee  to  estab- 
lish a  fellowship  in  the  School  of  Political  Science  in  Colum- 
bia University,  to  bear  the  name  and  to  perpetuate  the  mem- 
ory of  the  late  George  William  Curtis;  the  holder  of  the 
fellowship  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  the  science  of 
government,  with  a  special  view  to  its  application  to  the 
then  existing  condition  of  the  United  Stat^  or  of  the  State 
or  City  of  New  York,  and  to  publish  a  monograph  on  some 
subject  relating  to  the  then  existing  condition  of  the  United 
States,  etc.   Established  1809 10,000  00 

eaORGE  WILLIAM  CURTIS  MEDALS  FUND: 

Gift  from  an  associate  of  George  William  Curtis  in  the  Civil  Ser- 

Tloe  Reform  work,  1002 1,000  00 

Caxxied  forward $1,107,854  81 
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Brottfhtfonraid. $1,107,864  81 

DaOOSTA  PBOFBSSOBSHIP  FUND: 

The  late  Charles  M.  DaCosta,  a  aiember  of  the  daas  of  1866, 
bequeathed  to  the  Trustees  of  Columbia  College  $100,000. 
Of  this  sum,  the  Trustees,  on  October  6,  1891,  for  the  en- 
dowment of  a  chair  in  the  Department  of  Biolofir7,  set  apart 
$80,000,  which  has  been  increased  by  the  profita  of  certain 
investments  to 88,676  8S 

EDWABD  A.  DABLINO  PKIZB  FUND: 

Bequest  of  the  late  Edward  A.  Darlln^r,  formerly  Superintendent 
of  Buildings  and  Grounds,  the  income  to  be  awarded  as  a 
prize  each  year  at  Commencement  to  that  student  of  the 
senior  class  in  Engrineering  whose  work  during  his  course  of 
study  is  voted  by  his  classmates  to  have  been  the  most  honest 
andthorough.    Established  1903 1,000  00 

DEAN  LUNG  PBOFESSOBSHIP  OF  CHINESE  FUND: 

Gift  of  an  anonymous  friend  to  found  a  department  of  Chinese 
Languages,  Literatures,  Beligrion  and  Law,  and  especially  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Professorship  to  be  known  as  the  Dean 
Lung  Professorship  of  Chinese.    Established  1901 213,000  00 

DBISLEB  CLASSICAL  FUND: 

Gift  of  Seth  Low,  formerly  President  of  the  University,  for  the 
endowment  of  the  '* Henry  Drialer  Classical  Fund"  for  the 
purchase  of  books,  maps,  charts,  busts  and  such  other  equip- 
ment as  will  tend  to  make  Instruction  in  the  classics  more 
interesting  and  effective.    Established  1894 10,000  00 

DrCKMANFUND: 

Gift  of  Isaac  Michael  Dyckman  in  memory  of  his  uncles.  Dr. 
Jacob  Dyckman  and  Dr.  James  Dyckman,  both  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  to  establish  the  **  Dyckman  Fund 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Biological  Besearch,"  ^*the  Interest 
derived  therefrom  to  be  devoted  annually  to  such  object  oon- 
sistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  gift,  as  shall  be  recommended 
by  the  Department  of  ZoOlogy  and  approved  by  the  Presi^ 
dent.**    Established  1899 10,000  08 

BABLE  PBIZE  FUND : 

Gift  of  the  Earle  Memorial  Committee  to  eetabUah  the  Earle 

Prise  in  Classics,    itotablished  1907 897  87 

BATON  PBOFBSSOBSHIP  FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  late  Dorman  B.  Eaton  to  endow  and  maintain 
a  Professorship  of  Municipal  Science  and  Administration  in 
theCoUege.    Established  1903 100,000  00 

GABTH  MEMOBIAL  FUND: 

Gift  of  Horace  E.  Garth  to  establish  a  feUowship  in  PoUtical 
Economy  in  memory  of  his  son,  the  late  Granville  W.  Garth. 
Established  1004 16,260  00 

OBBHABD  FUND: 

Bequest  of  Frederick  Gebhard  to  found  a  Praf^SMirriEdp  of  Ger- 
man Language  and  literature.   Established  1843..  4 20,000  00 

Oirriedforwanl ^ $1,686,679  01 
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Brought  forward. $1,605,579  01 

OSBMAN  LBCTUBB  FUND: 

Gifts  for  Ml  eDdowment  for  Publio  Lectures  In  German  at  the 
CXniyenity,  the  Inoome  to  be  used  for  advertlalng,  printing, 
sUdeSieto.    RstobUabed  1001 1,000  00 

OUBTAY  GOTTHEIL  LBGTURBSHIP  FUKB: 

Gift  from  Temple  Bmanu-El  to  establish  this  lectureship,  the 
holder  of  which  is  to  be  nominated  by  the  Professors  in  the 
Department  of  Semitic  Languages,  subject  to  confirmation 
by  the  Trustees.    Established  1003 10,000  00 

C0RNBLIU8  HBBNBY  G0TT8BBRGBR  FELLOWSHIP  FCTND: 

Bequest  of  Ellen  Josephine  Banker  to  establish  a  fellowship  to 
bear  the  name  and  be  in  memory  of  her  deceased  brother, 
ComeUus  Heeney  Gottsberger.    Established  1004 0,600  00 

BSVEREND  OBLANDO  HABRIMAN  FUND: 

Gift  of  the  children  of  the  late  Reverend  Orlando  Harriman,  of 
the  Class  of  1836,  as  a  memorial  to  their  father,  the  income, 
until  further  action  by  the  Trustees,  to  be  applied  to  the 
salary  of  the  Professor  of  Rhetoric  aud  English.  Established 
1008 100,000  00 

HABSEN  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Founded  by  the  late  Jacob  Haisen,  M.D.,  in  1859,  the  income  to 
be  given  in  prizes.  Under  an  order  of  the  N.  Y.  Supreme 
Court  in  1003,  the  income  is  thereafter  to  be  used  for  scholar- 
ships in  the  Medical  School,  to  be  known  as  the  Harsen 
Scholarships 81,114  10 

ILLIG  FUND: 

Bequest  of  William  C.  Dlig,  of  the  Class  of  1882,  School  of  Mines, 
the  income  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  prizes  to  be 
awarded  to  students  of  the  graduating  class  of  the  School  of 
Mines,  who  shall,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  faculty,  have  merited 
the  same  by  conunendable  proficiency  in  such  scientific  sub- 
jects as  the  Faculty  may  designate.    Established  1808 S2,000  00 

INDO-IRAiaAN  FUND: 

Gift  of  an  anonymous  donor  to  found  this  Fund,  the  income  to 
be  used  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Department  of  Indo- 
Iranian  Languages.   Established  1008 15,000  00 

JAOOBI  WABD  FUND: 

Gift  of  an  anonymous  donor  ^'  to  endow  a  ward  for  children  in 
the  Boosevelt  HospitaL**  Established  in  1800  as  a  memorial 
to  the  donor's  wife  and  in  honor  of  Dr.  Abraham  Jaoobi 50,000  00 

liAW  BOOK  TRUST  FUND: 

Created  by  act  of  the  Trustees  on  March  5, 1000,  by  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  Alexander  Cole*s  gift  ($1,600),  John  J.  Jenkins 
Legacy  ($500);  John  McKeon  Fund  ($1,000),  Samson  Simpson 
Fund  ($1,000)  and  Edgar  J.  Nathan  Gift  ($250),  the  inoome 
to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  law  books,  and  by  act  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  October  2,  1007,  by  adding  the  Payne 
Law  Gift  ($1,000) 6,250  00 

OuTied  forward $1,780,443  II 
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Brooff hi  forward. $1,789,443  11 

LOTTBAT  FUND : 

Gift  of  Joseph  F.  Loubat  for  prizes  to  be  given  every  five  yeezs 
for  works  in  the  KigUsh  Tangiiege  on  the  History,  Geography, 
Arohswlogy,  Bthnology,  Philology  or  Numismatics  of  North 
America.  First  priae,  $1,000;  second  pilae,  $400.  Bstab- 
liahedl892 7,000  00 

LOTTBAT  PBOFB8SOBSHIP  FITND: 

Gift  from  Joseph  F.  Loubat  to  establish  the  Loubat  ProfesBor- 

ship  in  American  Archswlogy.    Established  1003 100,000  00 

KATHBMATICAL  PRIZE  FUND: 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Louis  T.  Hoyt,  to  establish  this  fund  in  memory  of 
her  nephew,  John  Dash  van  Buren,  Jr.,  of  the  class  of  1906. 
Established  1906 6,000  00 

MoEIH  FELLOWSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  Charles  F.  McKim  for  two  traveling  fellowships  in  the 
Department  of  Architecture.  The  fellowships  are  awarded 
in  odd-numbered  years.    Establisbed  in  1889 20,000  00 

MEMBEB  OF  CLASS  OF  *86  FUND : 

Gift  of  Grant  Squires,  of  the  class  of  1886,  the  income  to  be 
awarded  every  five  years  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  sociolog- 
ical investigation  that  promises  results  of  a  sdentiflc  value. 
Established  1896 1,060  00 

GUY  B.  MTTiLKR  FUND : 

Bequest  of  the  late  Guy  B.  Miller,  of  the  class  of  1898,  College  of 
Physidans  and  Surgeons,  for  general  purposes  of  the  Medical 
School.   Established  1904 10,000  00 

WILLIAM  MITCHELL  FELLOWSHIP  FUND: 

Legacy  of  the  late  Benjamin  D.  Silliman  to  establish,  in  honor  and 
memory  of  his  friend,  William  Mitchell,  deceased,  the  William 
Mitchell  Fallowshlp  Fund  in  Letters  or  Science.  Bstablished 
1908. 10,000  00 

MOFFAT  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Legacy  from  William  B.  Moffat,  M.D.,  of  the  class  of  1838, ''  for 
the  purpose  of  one  or  more  scholarships  for  the  education  and 
instruction  of  one  or  more  indigent  students.*^  Established 
1862 2,000  00 

MOSENTHAL  FELLOWSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  the  friends  of  the  late  Joseph  Moeenthal,  to  found  a  fel- 
lowship in  Music.   Estoblisbed  1898 7,600  00 

PEREJNS  FELLOWSHIP  FUND : 

Legacy  from  WiUard  B.  Perkins,  the  income  to  be  expended  every 
four  years  for  a  traveling  fellowship  in  the  Architectural  De- 
partment. Established  1898.  The  fellowship  will  be  next 
awarded  in  June,  1910 6,700  00 

Carried  forward $1,967,693  11 
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Biouffht  forward. $1,967,093  11 

PHILOLBZIAN  CBNTBNNIAL  WASHINOTON  PBIZB  FUND: 

Gift  to  the  Phllolezian  Society  from  J.  Ackerman  Coles,  of  the 
claflB  of  1864,  the  aooumulated  income  to  be  expended  every 
four  years  for  a  duplicate  of  the  Ufe^ize  hronan  bust  of 
George  Washington,  modeled  from  life  at  Mount  Vernon,  by 
Jean  Antoine  Houdon.  Bust  to  be  cast  at  the  Barbedienne 
Foundry,  Paris,  France,  and  to  be  given  to  that  member  of 
the  Philolezian  Society,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President 
of  the  University,  the  President  of  the  Society  and  a  third 
man  of  their  choosing,  shall  be  deemed  most  worthy,  upon  his 
delivery  of  an  original  patriotic  address.   Established  1902...  1,000  00 

PHILOLBXIAN  PRIZE  FUND : 

From  the  PhOolezian  Society,  the  income  to  be  paid  to  the  Society 

forprizes.    Established  1903-4 1,876  80 

PHGENIZ  LEGACY: 

On  aooount  of  one-third  part  of  the  residuary  estate  of  the  late 
Stephen  Whitney  Phoenix,  bequeathed  to  Columbia  College  in 
1881 191,584  82 

ALEXANDER  HONCRIEF  PROUDFIT  FELLOWSHIP  FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  late  Alexander  Moncrief  Proudflt,  of  the  class 
of  1892,  to  found  a  fellowship  for  the  encouragement  of 
study  in  English  literature,  to  be  known  as  the  ** Alexander 
Moncrief  Proudflt  Fellowship  in  Letters,**  to  be  held  only  by 
such  persons  as,  being  the  sons  of  native-bom  American 
parents,  shall  have  taken  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  after 
a  three  years*  residence  in  Columbia  College,  and  shall,  while 
enjoying  such  fellowship,  or  the  income  thereof,  remain  un- 
married.   Established  1809 16,000  00 

MARIA  MoLEAN  PROUDFIT  FELLOWSHIP  FUND  IN  IfEDIdNE: 
Legacy  from  the  late  Alexander  Moncrief  Proudflt,  of  the  class 
of  1892,  to  found  a  fellowship  to  be  known  as  the  ** Maria* 
McLean  Proudflt  Fellowship,**  to  be  held  only  by  such  persons 
as,  being  the  sons  of  native-bom  American  parents,  shall, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege, pursue  advanced  studies  in  Medicine,  and  shall,  while 
enjoying  this  fellowship,  or  the  income  thereof,  remain  un- 
married.   Established  1899 16,000  00 

706EPH  PULITZER  FUND  FOR  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM : 

Gift  from  Joseph  Pulitaer  to  establish  and  endow  a  School  of 

Journalism  in  Columbia  University.    Established  1903 1,000,000  00 

PULITZER  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND : 

Gift  of  $100,000  by  Joseph  Pulitzer  to  found  thirty  scholarships 
for  graduates  of  City  Grammar  Schools ;  one-half  the  sum  to 
be  used  on  improvements  on  the  new  site  at  116th  Street. 
BBtabliBhed  1893 60,448  76 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  PROFESSORSHIP  FUND : 

Gift  of  James  Speyer  as  an  endowment  of  a  Professorship  of 
American  History  and  Institutions  in  the  University  of  Ber- 
lin.   Established  1905 60,000  00 

Carried  forward $3,282,103  48 
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Broucrbt  forward. $a,S82,103  48 

BCHEBHEBHORN  8CHOLAB8HIP  FUND: 

Bequest  of  John  J.  BoheniierhonL,  of  tbe  oUas  of  1S25,  "for  the 
imrpoee  of  free  schiriarBhipa,  the  nomination  to  whioh  shall 
▼est  in  m7  nearest  male  relative  in  each  generation  durinsr 
hJsUfetime.**   Established  1877 5,000  00 

BCHIFF  FELLOWSHIP  FUND : 

Gift  of  Jacob  H.  Schiif  to  found  a  fbUowsfalp  in  the  School  of 
Political  Science,  to  be  annually  awarded  by  the  Faculty  on 
the  nomination  of  the  donor  or  his  eldest  liTlng  male  descend* 
ant,eto.   Established  1898 15,000  00 

SGHIFF  PBOFESSOBSHIP  FUNI) : 

Gift  of  Jacob  H.  SchifF  for  the  endowment  of  a  Professorship  of 
Social  Economy  in  order  to  make  possible  a  dose  affiliation 
between  Columbia  University  and  the  New  York  School  of 
Philanthropy.    Established  1905 100,000  00 

CABL  SCHUBZ  FELLOWSHIP  FUND : 

From  the  Carl  Schurz  Fund  Committee  in  honor  of  Carl  Sohurz. 

Established  1900 10,000  00 

<!ABL  SCHURZ  LIBRARY  FUND: 

From  the  Carl  Schurz  Fund  Committee  in  honor  of  Carl  Schura, 
the  income  to  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  books,  maps, 
pamphlets  and  the  like,  in  the  field  of  the  German  Language 
and  Literature.    BBtablished  1900 10,000  00 

BEIDL  FUND: 

The  proceeds  of  a  memorial  performance  held  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House  on  March  23, 1899,  in  honor  of  the  late  An- 
ton Seidl,  the  income  of  the  fund  to  be  paid  to  Mrs.  Seidl 
during  her  lifetime,  and  thereafter  ''to  be  awarded  at  least 
every  second  year  to  the  most  promising  candidate,  either 
man  or  woman,  prepared  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of 
musical  composition  at  Columbia  University,  or  elsewhere  in 
this  country,  or  abroad." 1S,000  00 

fiLOANB  MATERNITY  HOSPITAL  FUND: 

Gift  of  William  D.  Sloane  and  Emily  Thorn  Sloane,  his  wife,  as  an 
endowment  to  the  Sloane  Maternity  Hospital,  to  make  all  its 
beds  free  in  perpetuity.   Established  in  1880 476,000  00 

6MITH  PRIZE  FUND,  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE : 

Gift  of  relatives,  friends  and  pupils  of  tiie  late  Joseph  Mather 
Smith,  M.D.,  as  a  memorial  of  his  services  as  Professor  in  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  from  1826  to  1866.  An 
annual  priae  of  $100  is  to  be  awarded  for  the  best  essay  on 
the  subject  for  the  year  by  an  alumnus  of  the  College 2,387  81 

BTBVENS  PRIZE  FUND,  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE: 

Established  by  the  late  Alexander  Hodgson  Stevens,  f  ormeriy 
President  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  The 
income  of  the  fund  is  awarded  every  three  years  for  the  best 
medical  essay  covering  original  research  as  determined  by 
the  committee  in  charge  of  the  priae.  To  be  next  awarded  in 
Jnne,1909 1,899  88 

Osrried  forward $3,918,841  17 
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Brought  forward $3,913,341  17 

STUABT  8CH0LABSHIP  FUND: 

The  gift  of  Mn.  Coroella  A.  Atwlll,  in  memoir  of  her  grandsons, 
Sidney  Baroulo  Stuart,  of  the  GlasB  of  1880,  and  Bugene  Tol- 
man  Stuart,  of  the  Claas  of  1881,  to  found  two  scholarBhlps  In 
the  College,  to  be  known  as  *' Stuart  Scholarships."  Estab- 
lished 1895 6,000  00 

TOPPAN  PRIZE  FUND: 

Gift  of  Mi8.  Sarah  M.  Toppan,  to  establish  this  fund  in  memory  of 
her  late  husband,  Robert  Noxon  Toppan.  The  income  to  be 
used  annually  in  providing  the  Robert  Noxon  Toppan  Prise 
In  the  School  of  Law.   Established  1004 4,000  00 

TROWBRIDOB  FELLOWSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  SchocZ  of  Mines  as  a 
Memorial  of  the  late  Professor  Trowbridge,  to  establish  the 
"  William  Petit  Trowbridge  Fellowship  In  Engineering.**  The 
income  of  the  fund,  to  be  not  less  than  $500  per  year,  is 
payable  to  the  widow  of  Professor  Trowbridge  during  the 
pleasiue  of  the  Trustees.    Established  1803 10,000  00 

TRUST  FUND  FOR  PSYCHOLOGY: 

Gift  of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  as  an  endowment  of  the  head 
professorship  of  the  Psychological  Department  of  Columbia 
University.    Established  1809 100,000  00 

TYNDALL  FELLOWSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  the  late  Professor  John  Tyndall,  of  London,  the  income  to 
be  applied  to  the  support  of  *^American  pupils  who  may  have 
shown  decided  talent  in  Physios,  etc.**    Established  1885 10,946  60 

VANDERBILT  CLINIC  ENDOWMENT  FUND: 

Gift  of  Cornelius,  William  K.,  Frederick  W.  and  George  W. 
Yanderbilt,  as  a  perpetual  memorial  to  their  father,  the  late 
William  H.  Yanderbilt,  as  an  endowment  for  the  Yanderbilt 
Clinic.    Established  1896 115,000  00 

WARING  FUND: 

The  Chamber  of  Oommeioe  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  1898,  raised  by  public  subscription  the 
sum  of  $100,000  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  late  George 
B.  Waring.  The  income  of  the  fund  (to  be  not  less  than 
$4,000  per  year)  is  to  be  paid  semi-annually  to  the  widow  and 
daughter  of  Colonel  Waring  during  their  lifetime,  and  there- 
after *'the  income  shall  be  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  instrao- 
tion  in  municipal  affairs  in  such  manner  as  the  President  and 
Board  of  Trustees  of  said  OoUege  may  direct.** 

For  Mrs.  Waring $50,000  00 

For  Miss  Waring 60,000  00         100,000  00 

QBORGB  G.  WHEELOGK  FUND: 

Gift  of  Mis.  Ctoorge  G.  Wbeelook  and  WDliam  H.  Wbeelodc,  to 
establish,  in  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  George  G.  Wbeelook,  the 
George  G.  Wheelook  Fund,  the  Income  to  be  used  to  meet  the 
needsof  the  Department  of  Physiology.   Established  1907..  5,000  00 

$4,S64,286  67 
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INTESTMENT  OF  SPECIAL  AND  OENEBAL  FUNDS  IN 
PEBSONAL  SECURITIES 

I— Speeial  FandB 

BONDS 

$4,000  Bellevflto  A  Oaxoiidelet  R.  R.  Oo*s  6  per  oent. 

Flnt  Mortgage  Bonda,  due  1023 H,574  00 

18,000  Buffalo,  Rochester  ft  Pittsburgh  R.  R.  Go*8  6 

per  cent.  General  Mortgage  Gold  Bonds,  due  1037  17,040  32 

6,000  Canada  Southern  R.  R.  Co*8  5  per  cent.  Second 

Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1913 6,000  00 

60,000  Central  Leather  Co*8  6  per  cent.  First  Lien  20 

Tear  Gold  Bonds,  due  1926 49,626  00 

20,000  Central  R.  R.  Co.  of  New  Jersey  6  per  cent. 

Consolidated  Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1087 20,000  00 

1,000  Central  B.  R.  Co.  of  New  Jersey  6  per  oent. 

100  Year  General  Mortgage  Bond,  due  1987 1,000  00 

60,000  Chesapeake  ft  Ohio  R.  R.  Go's  4^  per  cent. 

General  Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1902 63,987  60 

1,000  Chesapeake  ft  Ohio  R.  B.  Co*8  6  per  cent.  First 
Mortgage  Gold  Bond,  due  1940  (Craig  Valley 
Branch) 1,000  00 

10,000  Chicago  ft  Northwestern  R.  B.  Co*s  4  per  oent. 

Extension  Bonds,  due  1926 10,000  00 

^60,000  Chicago  ft  Northwestern  R.  B.  Co*s  6  per  cent. 

Sinking  Fund  Debenture  Bonds,  due  1933 260,000  00 

!00,000  Columbia  College  3  per  cent.  Mortgage  Gold 

Bonds,  due  1909 200,000  00 

76,000  Duluth  ft  Iron  Range  R.  R.  Co*8  6  per  cent. 

First  Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1937 76,000  00 

6,000  Georgia  Fadflc  R.  B.  Co^s  6  per  cent.  First 

Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1922 6,886  00 

24,000  nUnols  Central  R.  R.  Co*s  4  per  cent.  Bonds, 

due  1963 21,960  67 

10,000  Lehigh  ft  Hudson  River  R.  R.  Go's  6  per  oent. 
(reduced  to  6  per  cent.)  First  Mortgage  Gold 
Bonds,  due  1911 10,000  00 

28,000  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.  Co*s  4^  per  cent.  First 

Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1940 28,000  00 

10,000  Lehigh  Valley  Terminal  B.  R.  Go's  6  per  cent. 

First  Mortgage  Gold  Bonds,  due  1041 10,000  00 

29,000  Manhattan  Railway  Go's  4  per  cent.  (Tonsoli- 

dated  Bonds,  due  1990 27,948  76 

Carried  forward $792,911  24 
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Bxouffht  forward $792,911  24 

226,000  Miohl«ran  Oentral  B.  R.  Co*8  (Detroit  ft  Bay 

City)  6  per  cent.  Fiist  Mortgage  BondB,  due  1931         226,000  00 

25,000  New  Jersey  Junction  R.  R.  Co*s  4  per  cent. 

Fint  Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1986 26,000  00  • 

60,000  New  York,  New  Haven  ft  Hartford  R.  R.  Co^s 
6  per  cent.  Convertible  Debenture  Bonds— 26  per 
cent,  paid 12,600  00 

26,000  Niagara  Ealls  Power  Co^s  6  per  cent.  Flr^t 

Mortgage  Consolidated  Bonds,  due  1932 22,600  00 

70,000  Northern  Paciilo  R.  R.  Co*s  (General  Lien 
Railway  ft  Land  Grant)  3  per  oent.  Gold  Bonds, 
due  2047 60,000  00 

96,000  Northern  Padflc  R.  R.  Co*s  (Prior  Lien  RaUway 

ft  Land  Grant)  4  per  cent.  Gold  Bonds,  due  1997  96,750  00 

211,000  Northern  Paciflo-Great  Northern  4  per  oent. 

Joint  Bonds,  due  1921  (C.  B.  ft  Q.  ooUateral) ....         200,000  00 

60,000  Oregon  Short  Line  R.  R.  Co^s  6  per  oent.  Con- 
solidated First  Mortgage  Gold  Bonds,  due  1946. .  66,112  60 

6,000  Rhode  Island  Suburban  Railway  Co*s  4  per 

oeat.  First  Mortgage  Gold  Bonds,  due  1950 5,000  00 

28,000  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  ft  Bfanitoba  R.  R.  Co*s  4^ 

per  cent.  Consolidated  Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1 933  28,000  00 

60,000  Scioto  Valley  ft  New  England  R.  R.  Co's  4  per 

cent.  Gold  Bonds,  due  1989 60,000  00 

60,000  Union  Padflo  R.  R.  Go's  4  per  cent.  Twenty 

Tear  Convertible  Gk>ld  Bonds,  due  1927 60,000  00 

32,000  West  Shore  R.  R.  Co*s  4  per  cent.  First  Mort- 
gage Bonds,  due  2361 31,946  60 

60,000  Wisconsin  Central  R.  R.  Co^s  4  per  cent.  Flist 

Mortgage  Gold  Bonds,  due  1949 46,760  00    $1,690,469  24 

STOCKS 
16  shares  Albany  ft  Susquehanna  R.  R.  Co $2,000  00. 

m 

400  Shares  American  Smelting  ft  Refining  Co.,  pf  d.  60,460  00 

300  shares  Atlanta  ft  Charlotte  Air  Line  R.  R.  Co.  61,337  60 

19  shares  Catawlssa  R.  R.  Co.,  preferred,  ($60  par 

value) 476  00 

11  shares  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  ft  Dayton  R.  R. 
Co.,  conmion 

2,000  City  of  New  York  Corporate  Stock,  for  replen- 
ishing the  Fund  for  Street  and  Park  Opening, 
duel929 2,048  00 

16,000  aty  of  New  York  Corporate  Stock,  due  1967  16,000  00 

16,000  C!ity  of  New  York  Consolidated  Stock  (Street 

and  Park  Opening  Fund)  due  1918 16,212  60 

6  shares  Consolidated  Gas  Co.  of  New  York 193  63 

Carried  forward $136,711  63    $1,090,469  24 
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Broiiffhtforwud $13«,711  S3    $1,690,4M  3* 

122  shaves  Delaware  ft  Hudacm  Go. 12,630  84 

103  ahares  Delaware,  Laekawanna  k  Weatem 

a  B.  Go.  ($60  par  Taliie) «,180  00 

262  ahares  IlUnoi8  0aDtralB.B.  Go 30,367  40 

600  shaves  Manhattan  Hallway  Go. 70,600  00 

13  shaves  National  Bank  of  Oommeroe  of  New 

York 1,142  60 

72  sharea  New  York,  New  HaTcn  k  Hartford 

B.  U.00. 11,002  60 

10,000  shares  PennsylvanU  B.  B.  Go.  ($60  par  Talne)  625,000  00 

33  shares  Pittoburffh,  Fort  Wayne  k  Cbloago 

B.B.GO 4,126  00 

18  shares  Rensselaer  ft  Saratoga  R.  B.  Go 2,200  01 

165  shaves  United  New  Jersey  B.  B.  ft  Oanal  Go.. .  28,804  88       $028,864  OS 


BONDS  AND  MOBTOAGES 

Louisa  M.  Agoetini,  on  17  West  47th  Street,  New 

York,  at  4  per  cent.,  due  1007 $43,600  00 

Josephine  Archer,  on  63  West  47th  Street,  New  York, 

at  4>i(  per  cent.,  due  1000 43,660  00 

Henry  M,  Austin,  on  36  West  47th  Street,  New  York, 

at  4>i(  per  cent,,  due  1012 66,000  00 

Jacob  D.  Butler,  on  ''Wheelock  Property,**  lOlsi 
Street  and  Broadway,  New  York,  at  6  per  cent., 
due  1008 250,000  00 

Gdumbia  University  CSub,  on  18  Grameroy  Park, 

New  York,  at  4  per  cent.,  due  1010 100,000  00 

Elizabeth  B.  Dlnsmore,  on  47  West  47th  Street,  New 

York,  at  6  per  cent.,  due  1010 38,600  00 

Habel  A.  Downing,  on  40  West  48th  Street,  New 

York,  at  4H  per  cent.,  due  1010 30,360  $0 

Bvan  M.  Evans,  on  38  West  48th  Street,  New  York,  at 

4^  per  cent.,  due  1010 36,760  00 

Morris  Ck>ldberg  and  Nathan  Scfaancupp,  on  136 
Monroe  Street,  New  York,  at  4^  per  cent.,  due 
1003 16,000  00 

EAthleen  T.  Harper,  on  41  West  47th  Street,  New 

York,  at  4^  per  cent.,  due  1000 60,600  00 

Frands  Huber,  on  200  East  17th  Street,  New  York, 

at  4  per  cent.,  due  1000 16,000  00 

Bmellne  M.  Ivison,  on  12  West  48th  Street,  New  York, 

at  4H  per  cent.,  due  1010 77,600  00 

Leopold  Kaufmann,  on  57  Morton  Street,  New  York, 

at  5  per  cent.,  due  1000 28,000  00 

Garrled  forward $708,760  00    $2,610,328  3$ 
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Broiiffht  forward $708,750  00    92,610,888  80' 

Jjdopold  KanfBuum,  on  212  Grand  Street,  New  York, 

St  6  per  oent^  due  1000 33,000  00 

LUlie  A.  King,  on  2262  Second  Avenue,  New  York,  at 

4)iper  cent.,due  1000 15,000  00 

John  Kirkpatriok,  on  60  West  47th  Street,  New  York, 

at 4H percent^ due  1000 41,375  00 

Mary  P.  Kirkpatrick,  on  67  West  47th  Street,  New 

York,  at  4)^  per  cent.,  due  1000 42,100  00 

Alexander  Latner,  on  437  Bast  86th  Street,  New  York, 

at  4^  per  cent.,  due  1000 6,000  00 

Frank  Maunaell,  on  163-173  Sterling  Place,  Brooklyn, 

at  5  per  cent.,  due  1010 35,000  00 

Siegfried  W.  Mayer,  on  206  West  17th  Street,  New 

York,  at  4^  per  cent.,  due  1000 5,000  00 

Elizabeth  Moore,  on  44  West  48th  Street,  New  York, 

at  4^  per  cent.,  due  1000 22,000  00 

William  Mooree,  on  north  side  of  120th  Street,  315 
feet  east  of  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  at  4H  per 
cent.,  due  1000 15,000  00 

Cornelia  Lee  Page,  on  238  East  15th  Street,  New 

York,  at  4H  per  cent^  due  1010 17,000  00 

Amy  A.  Sands,  on  58  West  48th  Street,  New  York,  at 

4  per  cent.,  due  1007 35,000  00 

Merits  Simon  and  Wife,  on  03  Park  Bow,  New  York, 

at  4  per  cent,  due  1000 15,000  00 

Jas.  B.  A.  Thompson,  on  66  West  48th  Street,  New 

York,  at  4H  per  oent^  due  1000 41,550  00 

William  H.  Van  den  Burg,  on  30  West  48th  Street, 

New  York,  at  4^  per  cent.,  due  1007 82,000  00 

Slizaheth  W.  Van  Ingen,  on  34  West  48th  Street,  New 

York,at4Hperoent^  due  1008 50,500  00 

Charlotte  Weatherley,  on  502  Fifth  Avenue,  New 

York,  at  4H  per  cent.,  due  1010  (part) 165,440  55 

William  Hanf  ord  White,  on  56  West  48th  Street,  New 

York,  at  4H  per  cent.,  due  1007 86,500  00 

Fraooes  F.  Wood,  on  33  West  47th  Street,  New  York, 

at^peroentHduel007 40,500  00 

1Mii^wi»<1  H.  Wright,  on  Schenectady  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 

at  5  per  oent^  due  1800 5,000  00    $1,460,724  6S 

MISCELLANB0I7S 

Certlilcate  of  Deposit  of  New  York  Life  Insurance  4s 

Trust  Co.,  at  3  per  cent 20  21^ 

Curried  forward $4,080,068  10 
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Brought  forwaid $4,080,068  10 

II— Ctoneral  Fands 

STOCK 

100  sbwes  GoiuoUdAtlon  CkMd  Go.  of  Maiyland,  (par 

$100) 7,600  00 

BONDS  AND  MOBTQAGB8 

Julia  M.  Stimaon,  on  14  West  48th  Street,  New  York, 

at4Hper  cent^doelOOS 75,600  00 

Charlotte  Weatherley,  on  602  Fifth  Avenue,  New 

York,  at  4M  per  cent,  due  1010  (part) 2,650  45 

Whitehall  Bealty  Co.,  on  property  at  Wakefield,  New 

York  City,  at  6  per  cent.,  due  1900 66,400  00         142,060  45 

$4,222,118  56 
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ABBEABS  OF  BENT,  JUNE  80,  1908 

Arrears  of  Bent,  1906-1906 $4,293  00 

OoUeoted  In  1907-1908 4,293  00 

Arrears  of  Bent,  1906-1907 9,136  60 

Ooilfloted  In  1907-1908 6,386  60  $3,760  00 

Arrears  of  Bent,  1907-1908 : 

Bents  Beoeiyable  from  Upper  and  Lower  Estates, 

1907-1008 $469,693  76 

OoUeoted  in  1907-1908 460,616  79  9,076  96 

Total  Arrears  Jime  30, 1908 $12,826  96 

210  fiarclaj  Street,  OomeUns  A.  Baldwin,  24  months*  rent  to  Feb- 

ruaiy  1,1908 $2,400  00 

200  and  200a  Barolaj  Street  and  Park  Flaoe,  Trustees  of  George  W. 

Bassett,  18  months*  lent  to  May  1,1908. 3,900  00 

201  and  201a  Barclay  Street  and  Park  Place,  Bdward  F.  Anderson, 

Trustee,  18  months*  rent  td  May  1,1908 3,760  00 

214,  216,  217  and  218b  College  Place,  Mttohell,  Woodbury  Oo.,  6 

months*  rent  to  May  1, 1908 1,100  00 

43  Weet  48th  Street,  Mabel  A.  Downinff,  6  months*  rent  to  May  1, 

1908 471  96 

47  West  49th  Street,  Ylrerinia  C.  Benedict,  6  months*  rent  to  May  1, 

1908 371  60 

66  West  49th  Street,  Virginia  C.  Benedict,  6  months*  rent  to  May  1, 

1008 278  60 

46  West  60th  Street,  Arthur  P.  Howaid,  6  months*  rent  to  May  1,1908  28160 

61  West  60th  Street,  F.  N.  Patterson,  6  months*  rent  to  May  1, 1908.. .  273  60 

$12,826  96 

Naw  YoBK,  June  30, 1908. 

JOHN  MoL.  NASH 

Treasurer 
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ARTHUR  W.  TKCLK,  G.  P,  A.  CABLE  ADDRK 

JOHN  wHiTMORc  PATTERSON,  TEELE  A   DENNIS  "diqniw- 

HAROL^r.  Lf^tRarc-^AT  *"  CERTIFIED  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANTS 

New  YORK  AND  BOSTON 

SO  BROAD  STREET 

NEW  YORK,  SEPTEMBER  S.  ISOS 


We  have  audited  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  of  Columbia 
College  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1908,  and  certify  :  That 
income  receivable  from  invested  funds  and  deposits  with  banks 
and  trust  companies  has  been  duly  accounted  for  ;  that  the 
securities  representing  the  invested  funds  (see  Schedule  15) 
have  been  produced  to  us ;  that  all  other  income  shown  by  the 
books  of  the  College  has  been  duly  accounted  for ;  that  all  pay- 
ments have  been  properly  vouched ;  that  the  cash  in  banks  and 
on  hand  has  been  verified,  and  that  the  balance  sheet  and 
accounts  submitted  herewith  contain  a  true  statement  of  the 
condition  of  the  funds  of  the  College  at  the  close  of  business 
on  June  30,  1908,  and  are  in  accordance  with  the  books. 

PATTERSON,  TEELE  &  DENNIS 

drtifitd  Public  Acccuniamts 
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I.  The  Presidenrs  Annual  Report  to  the  Trustees. 

J.  The  Catalogue  of  the  University,  issued  in  Deoem- 
btr,  price  as  cents. 

J.  The  Announcements  of  the  several  Colleges,  Schools, 
and  Divisions,  issued  in  the  spring,  and  relating  to 
the  work  of  the  next  year.  These  are  made  as 
accurate  as  possible,  but  the  right  is  reserved  to 
make  changes  in  detail  as  circumstances  require. 
The  current  number  of  any  of  these  Announce- 
ments will  be  sent  without  charge  upon  application 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  University. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF   THE 

PRESIDENT  OF  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 
To  the  Trustees: 

The  Annual  Report  on  the  work  of  the  University 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1909,  is  herewith  sub- 
mitted in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  Stat- 
utes. The  reports  of  the  Deans,  of  the  Directors  of 
the  Summer  Session  and  of  Extension  Teaching,  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  University,  of  the  Consulting 
Engineer,  of  the  Registrar  and  of  other  chief  admin- 
istrative officers  record  in  complete  detail  the  work 
of  the  year.  The  recommendations  contained  in  these 
several  reports  are  commended  to  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  Trustees  and  of  their  several 
committees. 

The  general  condition  of  the  University  in  all  its 
parts  and  with  respect  to  each  of  its  interests  may 
truly  be  said  to  be  more  satisfactory  General 

than  ever  before.    Where  defects  exist,  Conditions 

every  effort  is  making  to  remedy  them.  The  productive 
activity  of  the  scholars  of  the  University  in  extending 
here  a  little  and  there  a  little  the  boundaries  of  exact 
knowledge  grows  steadily  greater  and  more  im- 
portant. The  effectiveness  of  the  teaching,  both  in 
the  college,  in  the  several  professional  schools  and  in 
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the  faculties  given  over  to  advanced  instruction  and 
research,  continues  to  gain  in  vigor  and  effectiveness. 
The  number  of  well-prepared  students  resorting  to 
the  University  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  world  has  increased  to  a  total  hitherto  without 
precedent.  It  has  been  possible  to  provide  somewhat 
more  adequately  than  heretofore  for  various  pressing 
needs,  with  the  result  that  both  the  teaching  staff  and 
the  physical  equipment  of  the  University  are  more 
nearly  adequate  to  the  tasks  imposed  upon  them  than 
was  formerly  the  case.  The  annual  compensation  of 
officers  in  service  has  been  advanced  during  the  past 
eight  years,  despite  the  embarrassments  which  have 
surrotmded  the  Trustees  on  every  side,  by  no  less  a 
sum  than  $175,000.  While  the  salaries  of  the  teach- 
ing force  are  still  below  what  they  should  be,  and  must 
shortly  be  still  farther  increased,  yet  what  has  already 
been  done  has  been  of  the  greatest  value,  and  it  has 
been  highly  appreciated  by  the  teaching  staff. 

The  legislation  of  the  University  Cotmcil  and  of 
the  several  Faculties  has  made  provision  for  dealing 
with  the  most  important  educational  problems  of  the 
moment  in  satisfactory  fashion,  and  the  adminis- 
trative officers  of  the  University  are  putting  the 
policies  ordained  by  the  Council  and  the  Faculties  into 
effect  with  steadily  increasing  efficiency.  It  has  not 
yet  been  possible  to  relieve  teaching  officers  as  largely 
as  should  be  the  case  of  administrative  duties,  nor  has 
it  been  possible  to  provide  them  with  the  clerical 
assistance  which  is  necessary  for  the  most  economical 
use  of  their  time  and  strength.  There  are  important 
fields  of  activity  urged  upon  us  into  which  we  may 
not  now  enter,  because  of  lack  of  funds;  but  the  his- 
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tory  of  the  past  encourages  us  to  believe  that  as  these 
new  demands  are  clearly  stated  and  strongly  empha- 
sized, the  means  with  which  to  meet  them  will  be 
provided. 

An  Institute  of  Public  Health  and  Sanitary  Science 
should  be  organized  without  delay,  on  the  lines  pro- 
posed  by  the  special  committee  on  that  subject,  whose 
report  was  submitted  to  the  President  under  date  of 
April  26,  1909. 

The  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  has  established  a 
new  course  of  instruction  in  Sanitary  Engineering, 
and  will  be  glad,  as  soon  as  they  are  enabled  to  do  so, 
to  put  in  operation  courses  already  contemplated  in 
Forestry  and  in  Agricultural  Science. 

The  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts  is  ready  to  go  forward 
with  a  course  in  Landscape  Architecture,  the  exist- 
ence of  a  demand  for  which  has  been  made  known  in 
many  ways. 

It  has  not  yet  been  possible,  through  lack  of  means, 
to  make  an  appointment  to  the  Torrey  Professorship 
of  Botany,  vacant  since  the  death  of  Professor  Under- 
wood. 

The  presence  during  a  portion  of  the  past  year  of 
Professor  Penck,  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  his 
admirable  instruction  as  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Professor, 
emphasized  the  need  for  the  establishment  at  Colum- 
bia of  a  properly  endowed  chair  of  Geography. 

The  language  and  the  literature  of  Russia,  as  well 
as  the  language  and  the  literature  of  Japan,  remain 
without  academic  representation  here. 

The  University  library,  and  particularly  the  law 
library,  require  the  expenditure  upon  them  of  consid- 
erable sums  of  money  in  order  that  they  may  serve  the 
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teachers  and  students  of  the  University  as  they 
should.  It  is  hoped,  too,  that  with  the  opening  of 
Kent  Hall  funds  may  be  provided  with  which  the 
Trustees  can  at  once  develop  the  law  library  and 
strengthen  it  where  it  is  now  weak. 

The  many-sided  activities  of  the  University  and  its 
rapid  growth  in  almost  every  direction  compel  the 
constant  contemplation  of  the  necessity  for  additional 
buildings,  which  are  needed  far  more  rapidly  than 
means  are  furnished  to  meet  their  cost  Fortunately, 
Kent  Hall,  the  necessity  for  which  has  long  been  felt 
and  often  emphasized,  is  now  well  under  way  and  will 
be  ready  for  the  occupancy  of  the  Schools  of  Law  and 
Political  Science  before  the  banning  of  the  next 
academic  year.  The  relief  to  the  Library  Building 
which  will  follow  from  the  transfer  of  the  Schools 
of  Law  and  Political  Science  to  Kent  Hall  will  be 
almost  as  great  an  advantage  as  the  possession  of 
Kent  Hall  itself. 

The  Faculty  of  Philosophy  needs  without  delay  a 
building,  to  be  placed  probably  on  one  of  the  inner 
sites  on  the  Quadrangle,  for  the  seminar  and  class- 
room work  of  the  Departments  of  Philosophy, 
English,  Classical  Philology,  Romance  Languages, 
Germanic  Languages,  Semitic  Languages,  and  Indo- 
Iranian.  Inasmuch  as  this  building  would  not  be  so 
large  as  either  Hamilton  Hall  or  Kent  Hall,  the  sum 
of  $350,000  would  probably  suffice  to  build  and 
equip  it. 

The  need  of  a  large  auditorium,  such  as  has  been 
planned  for  University  Hall  when  that  building  is 
completed,  grows  greater  every  year.  The  use  of 
the  Gymnasium  for  the  opening  exercises,  for  Corn- 
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mencement,  and  for  other  public  ceremonies  is 
attended  with  no  small  embarrassment,  expense,  and 
interruption  of  academic  work.  Even  when  Uni- 
versity Hall  is  completed  and  the  academic  theatre 
built  therein  as  planned,  it  seems  certain  that  still 
another  auditorium,  to  seat  from  1,000  to  1,200  per- 
sons, will  be  required.  Such  an  auditorium  could  be 
had  at  a  minimum  of  cost  and  with  a  maximum  of 
convenience  by  devoting  to  it  the  spaces  planned  for 
the  basement  and  sub-basement  either  of  the  building 
designed  to  be  placed  eventually  at  the  northeast 
comer  of  Broadway  and  116th  Street,  or  of  that  to 
be  placed  at  the  southeast  comer  of  Broadway  and 
116th  Street  It  would  be  possible  to  build  on  either 
of  these  sites  an  auditorium  similar  in  general  style 
to  the  large  and  well-known  hall  of  the  Cooper  Union. 
An  auditorium  so  placed  could  readily  be  reached 
from  the  street,  and  perhaps  by  underground  passage 
from  the  platforms  of  the  Subway  Station  at  Broad- 
way and  116th  Street.  The  Consulting  Engineer  is 
now  preparing  rough  plans  and  estimates  of  the  cost 
of  such  an  auditorium,  which  it  might  be  possible  to 
build  without  waiting  tmtil  the  superstructure  of  the 
building  planned  for  the  site  selected  is  needed  or 
until  the  funds  therefor  are  at  hand.  The  University 
owes  it  to  the  city  as  one  of  its  chief  obligations  to 
represent  the  cause  of  learning  and  the  high  place  of 
science,  art  and  letters  in  as  impressive  and  dignified 
a  fashion  as  possible.  The  University  cannot  com- 
pletely fulfil  this  obligation  until  it  has  at  command 
a  suitable  auditorium  of  its  own. 

The  steady  growth  of  the  Schools  of  Mines,  Chem- 
istry and  Engineering  indicates  that  it  will  not  be 
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long  before  an  additional  building  for  the  use  of  the 
Engineering  Departments  will  have  to  be  erected  on 
the  site  lying  to  the  eastward  of  the  present  Engineer- 
ing Building.  The  Departments  of  Mechanical  and 
Electrical  Engineering  will  soon  need  the  entire  space 
in  the  building  now  occupied  by  them,  and  the  De- 
partments of  Civil  Engineering  and  Engineering 
Draughting  will  have  to  be  provided  for  in  the  new 
structure. 

Both  Hartley  and  Livingston  Halls  are  now  filled, 
with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  of  the  higher  priced 
rooms,  and  a  number  of  students  who  could  not  obtain 
the  lower  priced  rooms  which  they  desired  have  this 
year  been  driven  to  private  lodgings.  It  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  by  the  autunm  of  1911,  and  perhaps 
earlier,  there  will  be  a  sufficient  number  of  students 
unprovided  for  to  fill  the  greater  part  of  a  new  resi- 
dence hall,  should  one  be  erected. 

The  buildings  of  the  Medical  School,  erected  in 
1886,  are  no  longer  adequate  or  suitable  for  the  uses 
for  which  they  were  designed  and  must  soon  be  either 
rebuilt,  extensively  rearranged,  repaired  and  ex- 
tended, or  new  buildings  must  be  provided  elsewhere. 
It  is  only  a  short  generation  ago  that  for  the  teaching 
of  medicine  a  dissecting  room  and  a  few  lecture  rooms 
were  thought  sufficient.  The  great  strides  which  have 
been  made  in  Pathology,  in  Bacteriolc^,  in  Physi- 
olc^,  in  Biological  Chemistry,  and  in  Sanitary 
Science  and  Hygiene,  require  that  a  Medical  School, 
to  be  at  all  properly  equipped,  must  now  be  provided 
with  large  laboratories  and  extensive  apparatus  for 
the  use  of  each  of  these  departments.  It  is  impera- 
tive, too,  for  the  maintenance  and  extension  of  the 
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prestige  of  our  own  Medical  School,  that  the  facilities 
for  research  be  multiplied  and  that  there  be  attracted 
to  the  school  an  increasing  number  of  advanced  stu- 
dents willing  and  able  to  press  forward  into  new  fields 
of  knowledge  and  inquiry. 

The  older  departments  of  the  University  require 
strengthening  at  many  points.  As  the  size  of  the 
classes  in  the  College  and  in  the  Schools  of  Mines, 
Chemistry,  and  Engineering  grows,  these  classes 
should  be  subdivided  and  a  larger  staff  of  skilled 
teachers  provided  for  their  instruction. 

The  plan  for  a  proper  athletic  field  and  stadium, 
outlined  in  the  Report  for  1906  (pp.  48-49),  made 
possible  by  the  enactment  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  York  of  Chapter  304,  Laws  of  1906, 
ought  to  be  proceeded  with  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
every  effort  is  making  to  secure  the  necessary  funds. 
One  pledge  of  $100,000  toward  the  cost  of  this  project 
has  already  been  received.  South  Field,  particularly 
since  it  has  been  so  admirably  improved  by  gifts  from 
the  alumni,  makes  an  excellent  playground  and  exer- 
cising field,  and  is  now  in  constant  use  as  such.  South 
Field  is  not,  of  course,  at  all  suited  to  the  general  pur- 
poses of  an  athletic  field  for  large  and  important 
games  and  contests  and  was  never  intended  for  that 
use.  Year  by  year  that  part  of  its  area  available  for 
out-door  exercise  must  of  necessity  be  diminished  as 
the  needed  University  buildings  are  erected  upon  it, 
although  the  middle  portion  of  the  Field  can  probably 
be  kept  for  its  present  use  for  many  years.  The  com- 
mendable project  to  establish  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Hudson  River,  between  1 14th  and  1 16th  streets  a  land- 
ing stage  and  monimiental  water  gate,  as  a  memorial 
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to  Robert  Fulton,  is  well  tinder  way.  By  planning  and 
designing  the  athletic  field  and  stadium  in  connection 
with  the  Fulton  memorial,  it  will  be  possible  to  add  a 
new  and  effective  public  monument  to  the  possessions 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  as  well  as  to  provide  the 
long-needed  and  long-awaited  athletic  field  concern- 
ing which  both  undergraduates  and  alumni  are  so 
urgent,  and  as  to  the  advantages  of  which  there  can 
surely  be  no  difference  of  opinion. 

The  grounds  of  the  University  require  attention 
without  delay,  if  their  beauty  is  to  be  preserved  and 
increased.  A  considerable  sum  of  money  is  needed 
to  go  forward  with  the  scheme  for  planting  which  has 
been  outlined  by  the  University's  advisers  and  which 
must  be  carried  out  if  the  Green  and  the  Quadrangle 
are  not  to  be  denuded  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years.  The  Green  bears  some  resemblance 
to  the  academic  gardens  of  the  old  world,  and  it  will 
one  day  be  the  pride  of  the  University  and  of  the  city 
if  it  can  be  treated  with  the  care  and  attention  that  it 
should  now  have. 

To  state,  therefore,  that  the  general  conditions  of 
the  University  are  increasingly  satisfactory  is  not  at 
all  to  assert  that  there  are  no  improvements  to  be 
effected  or  no  additional  work  to  be  undertaken;  it 
merely  means  that  we  may  take  courage  and  hope  for 
the  tasks  of  the  future  by  reflecting  upon  all  that  has 
been  accomplished  so  thoroughly  and  well  since  the 
University  entered  on  its  long  and  hard  task  of  re- 
organization and  rebuilding  in  1890  under  the  direc- 
tion of  President  Low. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  sets  out  in  detail 
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(pp.  12-15)  the  gifts  made  to  the  Trustees  during  the 
year.  The  total  amount  is  $498,002.07.  The  anon- 
ymous gift  of  $100,000  toward  the  cost  of  Kent 
Hall  completed  the  sum  necessary  for 
the  erection  of  that  building,  and  so 
was  a  gift  of  particular  timeliness  and  value.  The 
l^^cy  of  the  late  D.  Willis  James,  amounting  to 
$100,000,  has  been  applied  to  the  endowment  of  the 
Professorship  in  Geology.  A  reading  of  the  list  of 
gifts  enumerated  in  detail  by  the  Treasurer  shows  to 
how  many  generous  helpers  the  University  is  indebted 
for  its  ability  to  carry  on  some  of  the  most  essential 
and  characteristic  parts  of  its  work. 

Especially  worthy  of  note  are  the  gifts  of  the  sev- 
eral classes,  made  in  a  spirit  of  loyal  affection  for 
Alma  Mater  and  devoted  to  purposes  which  increase 
the  beauty  and  usefulness  of  the  buildings  and 
grounds  of  the  University. 

A  summary  of  the  gifts  in  money  received  during 
the  year  by  the  several  corporations  included  in  the 
University  is  as  follows: 

Columbia    Burnard  Teachers  College  of 

Uniyeralty    College  College     Pharmacy       Totals 

For  General  Endowment.. — ^—  

To  establiah  Special  PnndB  1809,888.84        |1,8Q7.ff7       p7lj»l.41 

For  Bttlldinn and  Ground!  l«i,888.B0      $6,000.00      106,441.88       8n,O0OJ8 

Forlmmed&teUae 106,879.78        8,814.06       »9,0fl0.00       ^j£rSS2 

$498,008.07  $18,814.06  $896,896.96   $7«7;n6.08 

The  grand  total  of  gifts  in  money  made  to  the  sev- 
eral corporations  included  in  the  University  for  each 
of  the  last  eight  years  is  as  follows : 
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1901-02 $1,082,581.02 

1902-03 1,721,895.06 

190a-04 1,783,138.18 

1904-05 1,960,247.87 

1905-06 1,299,909.78 

1906-07 1,360,590.80 

1907-08 1,077,933.87 

1908-09 737,215.08 

$11,023,511.66 

In  order  to  make  possible  a  comparison  with  the 
statistics  of  previous  years,  the  state  of  the  Uni- 
Thc  University  versity  on  June  30,  1909,  is  set  forth 
in  1909  in  the  following  tables.     No  addition 

has  been  made  to  the  site  of  the  University  during 
the  year,  and  that  remains  as  shown  on  p.  57  of  the 
Annual  Report  for  1905-6. 

The  Teaching  r^n.^^ 

Staff                                  Columbia  Barnard  Teachers   ^^^^f«^ 

Professors   (not   in-""'-"''^  C°"««^  College  ^^-^^^^   Total 

eluding    two    ad-  (b«^--|;j|             ^^^f, 

ministrative    otn-  Mann  school)             looo  loos 

cers  of  prof  essorial 

rank) 160  26        27            8      160  167 

Adjunct  Professors.         60  8          6            3       60  65 

Clinical  Professors..          9  —        —          —         9  14 

Associates 27  —        —          —        27  — 

Instructors 76  8        39            3      116  121 

Demonstrators 9  —        —          —         9  12 

Tutors 39  U        U          —        53  43 

Curators 2  —        —          —         2  2 

Lecturers  and  other 

special  officers  of 

instruction 39  7          5          —        44  43 

Assistants 64  7        11          —        76  96 

Clinical  Assistants  .83  —        —          —       83  81 

Total 568  69  102  14  638  633 

Administrative  offi- 
cers   23  7  16  8  30  31 

Emeritus  officers. .  •  14  —  —  1  14  15 

Total 606  76       117  23      682     679 
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The  enrolment  of  students  as  com- 
pared with  that  for  the  year  1907-08  student 
was  as  follows:  ^^^ 


Under  the  University  Corporation : 

Gain   Loss 

Columbia  College 667  17  — 

Students  of  Applied  Science 697  79  — 

Students  of  Law 330  81  — 

Students  of  Medicine 330  16  — 

Graduate  Students  of  Philosophy,  Po- 
litical Science  and  Pure  Science^.  1,016  38  — 

Architecture 130  6  — 

Music 28  —  3 

Students  at  Summer  Session  (1908). .  1,632  137  — 

Total  (excluding  314  duplicates). .  4,416  326  3 

Barnard  College 498  46  — 

Teachers  College 992  96  — 

College  of  Pharmacy 267  43  — 

6,172      188        — 
Less  Double  Registration 285 

Net  Total 6,887       614 

Extension  Students 3,013        —      264 

The  Registrar  in  his  report  shows  in  fullest  detail 
the  composition  of  the  student  membership  of  the 
University  and  the  changes  which  are  being  effected 
in  its  number  and  geographical  distribution  by  the 
continued  growth  and  expansion  of  the  University's 
work. 

During  the  academic  year  1908-09, 
939  degrees  and  303  diplomas  were  con-  confSrS 

f erred  as  follows : 
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Bachelor  of  Arts,  Columbia  College 87 

Bachelor  of  Arts  (College  and  Medicine). . .  4 

Bachelor  of  Science,  Columbia  College 24 

Bachelor  of  Science  (College  and  Medicine)  1 

Bachelor  of  Arts,  Barnard  College 98 

Bachelor  of  Laws 69 

Doctor  of  Medicine 82 

Pharmaceutical  Chemist 7 

Doctor  of  Pharmacy 5 

Engineer  of  Mines 29 

Metallurgical  Engineer 4 

Civil  Engineer 25 

Electrical  Engineer 20 

Mechanical  Engineer 22 

Chemical  Engineer 6 

Bachelor  of  Science 

In  Architecture 6 

In  Chemistry 6 

In  Education 139 

161 

Bachelor  of  Architecture 2 

Master  of  Arts 231 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 69 

Honorary  Degrees 13 

939 

Certificates  and  Diplomas  in  Education: 

Bachelor's  Diploma 134 

Special  Diploma 109 

Master's  Diploma 66 

Doctor's  Diploma 4 

303 

Total  degrees  and  diplomas  granted 1,242 

Number  of  individuals  receiving  them 1,041 

Conferred  by  the  New  York  College  of  Pharmacy : 

Graduate  in  Pharmacy 81 

Doctor  of  Pharmacy 6 

Pharmaceutical  Chemist 7 

93 
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FINANCIAL  CONDITION  AND  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

(The  figures  for  real  estate  given  in  the  following  tables  are  the  assessed  valuations 
on  the  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Taxes  and  Assessments  in  the  City  of  New 
York.)  Colatnbia       Barnard  Teachers         College  of  Totals 

University        College  College  >         Pharmacy 

Property  owned,  June  80, 1909 : 
1.  Occupied  for  Educational 

purposes |9,790,000.00     $2,169,848.86     $2,068,000.00       $125,000.00     $14,187,848.86 

«.  Held  for  Investment 24,808,878.57       1,040.977.58       1,460,189.12  26,704,589.27 

Total $83,998,872.57      $8,210,821.44     $8;513,189.12       $125,000.00     $40,842,888.18 

Outotanding  Debt $8,464,000.00        $120,589.78        $550,699.76         $90,000.00       $4,225,289.58 

Annual  Budget  for  1909-10 : 

1.  For   Educational  Admin- 

istration and   Instruc- 
tion   $1,550,411.79  •      $157,090.00         $610,064.00*       $89,980.00       $2,847,466.79 

2.  For  Interest  on  Debt 128,920.00  24,760.00  4,700.00  158,870.00 

$1,679,881.79        $167,090.00        $684,814.00       $84,600.00      $2,506,885.79 

Income  for  1908-9 : 

From  Pees  of  Students. $615,962.96  $108,088.21  $849,958.97  $86,254.00  $1,106,259.14 

From  Rents 491,246.88            491,246.88 

Prom  Interest 216,804.76  46,806.14  88,142.88         801,758.78 

From  Miscellaneous  Sources  290.152.12  6,446.86  10.868.58  1,779.48  809,241.98 

Total $1,614,166.17  $156,841.21  $898,960.87  $88,068.48  $8,207,501.18 

>  Including  cost  and  income  of  the  Horace  Mann  School  for  1906-09. 

■This  includes  by  duplication  the  amount  paid  in  salaries  to  officers  of  Instruction  in  Barnard 
College,  $85,500.00 ;  and  in  Teachers  College,  $128,700.00. 
» Including  Whittier  Hall. 

On  June  3,  1907,  the  Trustees  adopted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance :  The 

Resolved,  That  the  Finance  Committee  be  and  Corporate 

hereby  is  requested  to  take  the  necessary 
measures  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  outstanding  debt 
by  an  issue  of  bonds  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  three  million 
dollars,  to  bear  interest  at  not  more  than  four  per  cent,  per  an- 
num, the  principal  to  be  finally  payable  on  or  before  July  i, 
1940,  and  to  be  secured  by  a  mortgage  upon  the  Upper  Estate, 
or  any  part  thereof,  with  the  obligation  that  on  July  i,  191 1, 
and  annually  thereafter  the  College  will,  out  of  the  rents  of  the 
mortgaged  property,  pay  the  principal  in  instalments  of  $100,- 
000. 

The  outstanding  debt  to  be  provided  for  by  this 
proposed  bond  issue  consisted  of  the  purchase  money 
mortgage  on  the  site  at  Morningside  Heights  of 
$1,000,000,  bearing  interest  at  4J  per  cent.,  and  the 
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Columbia  Collie  3  per  cent,  mortgage  gold  bonds 
due  in  1909,  amounting  to  $1,803,000.  New  bonds 
were  issued  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  sum  total  of 
these  two  items  of  mortgage  indebtedness,  in  order 
that  the  treasury  of  the  corporation  might  be  pro- 
vided with  free  working  capital.  The  necessary  steps 
to  issue  and  place  the  new  mortgage  loan  were  suc- 
cessfully and  satisfactorily  taken,  and  on  June  1, 1909, 
the  outstanding  corporate  indebtedness  was  dis- 
charged and  the  new  bond  issue  effected,  secured  by 
mortgage  upon  a  specified  portion  of  the  Upper 
Estate.  Of  the  total  issue  of  $3,000,000  gold  bonds 
bearing  interest  at  4  per  cent.,  $750,000  fall  due  on 
June  1  of  1924,  1929,  1934,  and  1939,  respectively. 
The  Trustees  have  covenanted  to  pay  to  the  trustee 
under  the  mortgage  on  June  1,  1911,  and  annually 
thereafter,  the  sum  of  $100,000  to  be  applied  as  a 
redemption  fund  to  the  payment  of  the  principal  of  the 
bonds  when  due. 

The  effect  of  this  arrangement  is  to  substitute  for 
the  previously  existing  short-time  obligations,  one 
single  class  of  obligations,  which  are  thoroughly 
secured,  are  in  a  form  attractive  to  investors,  and  (so 
far  as  this  corporation  is  concerned)  are  payable  in 
annual  installments  extending  over  a  series  of  years. 
The  form  in  which  the  annual  payments  of  principal 
are  to  be  made  is  somewhat  unusual,  but  was  adopted 
so  as  to  meet  the  convenience  of  borrowers.  The  most 
important  consideration  from  our  point  of  view  is  that 
the  rentals  from  the  Upper  Estate  will  be  sufficient  to 
meet  these  annual  payments  on  account  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  corporate  indebtedness  without  reducing 
the  sums  hitherto  available  for  the  maintenance  of 
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the  educational  work  of  the  University.  Moreover, 
the  Trustees  will  receive  each  year  the  income  earned 
by  the  redemption  ftmd  in  the  hands  of  the  trustee 
under  the  mortgage,  and  by  this  means  will  be  able  to 
reduce  each  year  hereafter  the  net  sum  payable  on 
account  of  interest  on  the  corporate  debt. 

The  Finance  Committee  and  the  Treasurer  well 
deserve,  and  they  have  received,  the  thanks  of  every 
member  of  the  University  for  the  zeal  and  skill  with 
which  the  negotiations  leading  up  to  the  refunding  of 
the  debt  have  been  carried  on,  and  for  the  exceedingly 
satisfactory  settlement  which  has  been  reached  of  so 
difficult  a  matter.  So  far  as  the  present  academic 
generation  is  concerned,  the  corporate  indebtedness 
is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Its  extinction  is  automatically 
provided  for.  When  this  indebtedness  is  finally 
met,  a  largely  increased  sum  will  be  available  each 
year  for  the  maintenance  of  the  educational  work  of 
the  University,  but  during  the  next  thirty  years  the 
work  of  each  year  must  bear  its  share  of  the  cost  of 
the  new  site  and  home  with  which  the  University  is 
now  so  splendidly  provided. 

The  only  possible  way  in  which  the  work  of  the 
immediate  future  can  be  carried  on  with  ever  in- 
creasing and  expanding  usefulness,  therefore,  is 
through  the  provision  of  new  funds  by  gift. 

On  December  7,  1908,  the  Trustees  adopted  a  reso- 
lution, reported  by  a  special  committee  constituted  on 
March  4,  1907,  to  provide  for  the  nom-  Alumni 

ination  of  six  Trustees  by  the  alumni.  on^thelToard 
This  action  was  the  result  of  long  and  Representation 
earnest  considjeration  by  the  Trustees  and  had  for  its 
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purpose  the  formal  recognition  of  the  alumni  as  mem- 
bers of  the  University  and  the  granting  to  the  organ- 
ized bodies  of  alumni  throughout  the  country  of  a 
direct  and  responsible  share  in  the  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  the  University.  Acting  on  sound  legal 
advice,  no  attempt  was  made  to  amend  the  charter 
of  the  College,  and  the  plan  adopted  is  one  by  which 
the  Trustees,  who  have  the  right  to  fill  vacancies  in 
their  own  body,  bind  themselves,  by  a  free  act  of  their 
own,  to  fill  six  of  these  vacancies,  as  they  occur,  upon 
the  nomination  of  the  alumni. 

The  method  of  making  the  nominations  is  carefully 
prescribed  in  the  resolutions  adopted.  It  is  hoped 
and  believed  that  this  step,  which  has  been  taken  with 
the  enthusiastic  support  and  approval  of  alumni  every- 
where, will  bind  the  graduates  of  the  University  still 
more  closely  to  it  and  lead  them  to  follow  its  fortunes 
with  increasing  interest  and  satisfaction. 

The  method  prescribed  for  securing  nominations 
from  the  alumni  is  one  which  tends  to  build  up  and 
to  strengthen  the  alumni  associations  and  so  to  de- 
velop in  various  centers  and  sections  of  the  country 
that  body  of  local  interest  in  Alma  Mater  which  is 
useful  and  helpful  in  so  many  ways. 

Few  matters  connected  with  higher  education  have 
been  more  hotly  or  more  eagerly  debated  during 
Admission  to  the  past  twenty-five  years  than  the 
CoUege  question   of   collie   admission.     The 

establishment  of  the  typical  collies  antedated  the 
existence  of  well-organized  and  coherent  secondary 
schools,  and  it  was  once  the  fashion  of  colleges  every- 
where to  test  applicants  for  admission  by  a  formal  ex- 
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amination  held  at  the  college  itself.  As  time  went  on, 
this  examination  broadened  in  scope  and  increased  in 
intensiveness.  As  the  demand  for  secondary  education 
grew  and  public  high  schools  were  established  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  the  problems  involved  in  the 
relation  between  secondary  school  and  college  rapidly 
became  acute.  The  secondary  school  considered  itself, 
too  often  with  justice,  harassed  and  limited  by  the 
regulations  attending  the  college  admission  examina- 
tion, and  asked,  with  increasing  emphasis,  that  its  own 
work  be  accepted  at  its  face  value  and  that  students 
be  permitted  to  pass  from  school  to  college  without 
any  formal  test  other  than  such  as  the  school  itself 
might  impose  as  a  condition  of  graduation.  In  some 
of  the  Western  States  there  long  ago  grew  up  a  re- 
lationship between  the  secondary  schools  and  the  State 
universities  which  was  designed  to  meet  the  com- 
plaints and  criticisms  of  the  secondary  schools.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  university  undertook,  first  to 
inspect,  and  then  to  accredit  secondary  schools,  and 
pupils  coming  from  accredited  secondary  schools, 
properly  certificated,  were  admitted  to  the  State  uni- 
versity without  examination.  This  plan  had  the  merit 
of  simplicity,  it  was  consonant  with  an  upbuilding  of 
college  attendance,  and  it  assisted  in  developing  an 
orderly  educational  system ;  it  spread  rapidly  to  insti- 
tutions other  than  State  universities  and  included 
schools  other  than  those  maintained  by  public  tax.  So 
far  has  this  system  of  admission  to  college  by  certifi- 
cate gone  that  at  the  present  time  there  are  under- 
stood to  be  but  seven  institutions  of  coU^ate  grade 
in  the  country  which  uniformly  require  all  candidates 
for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Qass  to  pass  an  exam- 
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ination.  These  seven  are  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton, 
Columbia,  Haverford,  Vanderbilt,  and  Bryn  Mawr. 

Until  the  establishment,  in  1900,  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board,  the  work  of  which  has 
been  vigorously  supported  by  Columbia  from  the  very 
banning,  the  college  admission  examinations,  where 
they  existed,  were  in  a  state  of  chaos.  Institutional 
and  individual  idiosyncrasy  ran  riot.  Even  in  the 
rare  case  where  the  stated  conditions  of  admission 
to  two  institutions  were  identical,  they  were  admin- 
istered so  differently  as  to  destroy  all  possible  sim- 
ilarity between  them.  The  form  and  style  of  the 
examination  were  determined  wholly  by  the  college 
authorities,  and  the  examinations  so  set  were  fre- 
quently not  only  out  of  harmony  with  the  best  work  of 
the  secondary  schools,  but  in  antagonism  to  it.  College 
teachers  who  had  seen  nothing  of  secondary  school  ser- 
vice and  who  were  ignorant  of  secondary  school  con- 
ditions insisted  stubbornly  on  having  their  own  way 
in  regard  to  the  examinations  set  in  the  subjects  that 
they  taught.  From  this  unhappy  condition,  the  higher 
education  of  the  country  has  been  in  large  part  rescued 
by  the  work  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board.  Slowly,  but  surely,  the  examination  tests  have 
been  influenced  by  secondary  school  conditions  as  in- 
terpreted by  secondary  school  teachers.  The  force 
of  educational  gravitation  has  tended  to  bring  the 
colleges  together  toward  agreement  upon  uniform 
statements  of  entrance  conditions,  and  the  definitions 
of  subjects,  the  study  of  which  is  prescribed  for  col- 
lege admission,  have  been  vastly  improved  through 
the  co-operation  of  expert  scholars  and  teachers. 

Even  after  all  this  had  been  accomplished,  the 
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rather  sharp  antagonism  between  admission  to  college 
by  certificate  and  admission  to  college  by  examina-  , 

tion  remained.    This  matter,  in  all  its  phases,  has  been  1 

carefully  studied  and  discussed  at  Columbia  for  many  1 

years.  The  faculties  in  charge  of  undergraduate  in- 
struction were  unwilling  to  give  up  the'  admission  ex- 
amination as  a  test  of  the  candidate's  preparation  for 
college  work,  and  they  distrusted  the  general  accept- 
ance of  school  certificates  for  the  very  obvious  reason 
that,  freed  from  any  compelling  supervision  and  sub- 
ject to  the  pressure  of  teachers  and  parents  and  to  the 
competitive  conditions  which  exist  between  schools  of 
every  kind,  it  seemed  quite  impossible  to  hope  that 
severe  standards  of  excellence  in  secondary  school 
work  could  be  insisted  upon  or  upheld  without  a  for- 
mal test  by  an  independent  authority.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  had  become  increasingly  evident  that  to  treat 
the  college  admission  test  as  sufficient  in  itself  and 
to  give  no  weight  to  a  candidate's  school  record  was 
unfair  and  not  in  the  interest  of  the  best  educational 
policies  and  standards.  Teachers  would  insist  upon 
cramming  their  students  for  an  examination  upon 
which  so  much  was  to  depend,  instead  of  teaching 
and  training  them  as  they  should  be  taught  and 
trained.  Fortunately,  during  the  year  a  new  method 
of  college  admission  has  been  hit  upon  which  seems 
to  unite  the  advantages  of  the  examination  with  the 
advantages  of  the  certificate  system,  without  surren- 
dering the  examination  and  without  accepting  the 
school  certificate  itself. 

In  order  to  pave  the  way  for  the  introduction  and 
administration  of  this  new  system  of  college  admis- 
sion, the  several  undergraduate  faculties — those  of 
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Columbia  College,  Applied  Science,  and  Barnard  Col- 
lie— severally  voted  to  discontinue  their  separate 
committees  on  admission  hitherto  existing,  and  to 
unite  in  the  establishment  of  a  single  Committee  on 
Undergraduate  Admissions  in  which  each  of  the  three 
faculties  named  should  have  representation,  such 
committee  to  have  as  its  chairman  a  college  officer 
chosen  for  his  special  fitness  for  such  work  and  hav- 
ing the  work  of  this  committee  as  his  chief  interest. 
Such  a  committee  was  organized  at  the  close  of  the 
academic  year  and  is  now  in  charge  of  the  admission 
of  undergraduates  to  all  parts  of  the  University.  Its 
chairman  is  Adjunct  Professor  Adam  Leroy  Jones, 
formerly  a  member  of  the  staff  of  instruction  in  the 
Department  of  Philosophy,  and  recently  a  Preceptor 
at  Princeton  University. 

The  new  system  of  admission  consists  in  weighing, 
when  a  given  candidate's  application  is  under  consid- 
eration, not  only  his  scholarship  as  shown  by  the  re- 
sults of  his  collie  entrance  examination,  but  his 
scholarship  and  personal  characteristics  as  revealed 
by  his  secondary  school  record  for  a  period  of  three 
or  four  years.  This  secondary  school  record  is  not  to 
be  taken  as  final  by  any  means,  but  it  is  to  be  used  to 
interpret  the  results  of  the  formal  examination.  It 
is  hoped  and  believed  that  in  this  way  justice  will  be 
done  to  each  candidate  and  that  satisfactory  standards 
of  college  admission  will  be  insisted  upon.  Without 
surrendering  the  distinct  educational  advantage  which 
the  college  admission  examination  has,  it  is  proposed 
hereafter  to  put  that  examination  in  its  proper  place 
and  to  give  it  only  its  just  value  in  weighing  the  ques- 
tion of  a  student's  fitness  to  undertake  collie  work- 
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An  examination  of  this  kind  will  tend  more  and  more 
to  become  the  natural  and  expected  fruit  of  secondary 
school  study  and  it  will  lose  its  present  character  of 
a  dreaded  and  final  ordeal. 

The  work  of  the  Committee  on  Undergraduate  Ad- 
missions will  be  closely  followed  both  within  and 
without  the  University,  for  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  steps  now  being  taken  will  have  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  educational  policies  to  be 
adopted  by  other  institutions. 

It  would  be  worth  while,  and  possibly  very  instruct- 
ive, to  ascertain  what  sort  of  results  would  follow 
from  requesting  the  members  of  a  Freshman  Class, 
admitted  to  collie  by  certificate,  to  try  the  examina- 
tions set  on  a  few  fundamental  subjects — say  English, 
mathematics,  Latin,  and  history — ^by  the  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board.  A  great  many  observant 
teachers  believe  that  a  large  majority  of  the  students 
now  admitted  to  collie  by  certificate,  free  of  all  con- 
dition, would  not  be  able  to  fare  so  well  if  they  were 
subjected  to  the  examination  test 

The  normal  requirement  for  admission  to  the 
Freshman  Class  in  Columbia  College,  as  stated  defi- 
nitely in  each  annual  announcement,  is  Admission  on 
proficiency,  to  be  tested  by  examination.  Condition 

in  fifteen  units  of  secondary  school  studies  as  specified 
A  unit  implies  the  study  of  a  subject  for  a  time  equiv- 
alent to  five  hours  a  week  for  one  year.  What  shall 
be  the  policy  of  the  Faculty  toward  the  candidate  who 
falls  short  of  the  standard  fixed  in  some  one  or  two 
particulars,  or  in  slight  degree?  Shall  such  a  can- 
didate be  forthwith  rejected  and  returned  to  the 
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secondary  school  for  farther  instruction  and  training, 
or  shall  he  be  permitted  to  go  forward  with  his  college 
work  under  certain  conditions,  which  conditions  in- 
clude the  satisfaction  by  him,  within  a  reasonable 
time,  of  the  full  standard  of  proficiency  fixed  by  the 
normal  entrance  requirement?  Unless  admission  to 
college  is  to  be  treated  as  a  matter  purely  mechanical, 
there  can  be  but  one  answer  to  this  question.  Each 
candidate  should  obviously  be  treated  on  his  own 
merits  and  admitted  to  college  on  condition,  or  re- 
turned to  the  secondary  school,  according  as  the  one 
policy  or  the  other  seems  best  adapted  to  his  par- 
ticular case.  Of  course,  if  the  administration  of  the 
rules  governing  college  admission  were  lax  and 
standards  were  low,  there  never  would  be  any  students 
admitted  on  condition.  Nothing  would  be  simpler 
than  so  to  rate  the  performance  of  each  candidate  for 
admission  as  to  admit  him  without  farther  discussion 
or  difficulty. 

The  existence  of  a  class  of  students  admitted  to 
college  on  condition  implies  an  entrance  requirement 
rigidly  administered  in  that  broad,  sympathetic,  edu- 
cational spirit  which  takes  account  of  each  individual 
student's  needs  and  capacities.  In  assisting  the  stu- 
dents to  make  a  transition  from  secondary  school  to 
college,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  important  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  problem  to  be  solved  is  a  human 
problem.  One  must  take  into  consideration,  not  only 
the  individual's  scholastic  achievement,  but  his  tem- 
perament, his  home  environment,  and  such  hopes  and 
plans  for  his  future  life  as  are  already  forming  in 
his  mind  or  have  perhaps  been  formed  for  him.  Ex- 
perience proves  that  a  good  many  candidates  who  are 
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not  able  completely  to  fulfil  the  minimum  require- 
ments of  admission,  nevertheless,  if  admitted  to  col- 
lege on  condition,  make  excellent  students,  sometimes 
the  very  best. 

It  appears  to  be  clear  that  if  a  college  fixes  a 
hard  and  fast  entrance  requirement  and  rejects 
every  one  who  does  not  comply  with  it  strictly, 
that  college  will  do  as  much  damage  to  education 
as  if  it  had  no  standards  at  all.  Human  beings 
are  not  to  be  measured  as  to  their  attainments  by  the 
laws  of  mechanics.  They  must  be  measured  by  laws 
which  spring  from  human  nature  itself.  The  proper 
way  to  deal  with  those  candidates  who  in  some 
measure  fall  short  of  the  minimum  requirement  is  to 
say,  for  instance,  in  some  cases,  "We  do  not  think 
that  you  are  ready  to  come  to  college.  If  we  admit 
you,  we  feel  sure  that  you  will  be  burdened  with  your 
work.  You  will  probably  fail  in  the  examinations 
of  your  Freshman  Year  and  fall  hopelessly  behind 
and  become  discouraged.  You  will  have  neither 
pleasure  nor  profit  in  your  college  work  under  such 
circumstances.  It  will  be  intellectual  economy  for  you 
to  go  back  to  a  secondary  school  for  another  term  or 
another  year,  and  to  take  up  again  there  the  subjects 
in  which  you  appear  to  be  weakest."  On  the  other 
hand,  in  other  cases,  it  may  be  wise  to  say,  "It  is  true 
that  you  have  not  entirely  complied  with  our  mini- 
mum conditions  of  admission.  Nevertheless,  you  are 
in  good  health,  your  school  record  for  four  years  past 
is  satisfactory,  it  is  not  bad  even  in  those  subjects  in 
which  your  examination  has  been  pretty  poor.  There- 
fore, we  feel  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  you 
can  probably  do  yourself  justice  in  college  and  make 
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a  creditable  worker.  We  shall  give  you  a  term  or  a 
year  to  prove  whether  we  are  right  or  not/'  That 
this  wise,  humane,  and  truly  educational  policy  has 
been  the  means  of  saving  many  young  men  for  higher 
education  and  a  subsequent  career  of  usefulness  can 
hardly  be  doubted. 

Indeed,  so  far  as  the  experience  of  Columbia  is 
concerned,  this  is  not  a  matter  of  theory  or  con- 
jecture. The  Registrar  of  the  University  has  made 
a  careful  study  of  the  conditions  imposed  at  entrance 
upon  Freshmen  registered  in  the  autumn  of  1908  and 
upon  the  subsequent  performances  in  College  of  the 
Freshmen  then  conditioned. 

In  September,  1908,  192  candidates  were  admitted 
to  the  Freshman  Class  of  Columbia  College.  Of 
these,  24  were  admitted  wholly  or  in  part  on  certifi- 
cates of  transfer  from  other  colleges ;  37  were  admit- 
ted wholly  or  in  part  on  the  credentials  issued  after 
examination  by  the  Department  of  Education  of  the 
State  of  New  York;  and  131  were  admitted  wholly  on 
college  admission  examinations.  There  were  ad- 
mitted, in  addition,  39  non-matriculated  students,  of 
whom  19  had  sought  admission  to  the  Freshman 
Class  without  success,  and  20  had  no  wish  to  become 
candidates  for  a  degree.  The  former  passed  exam- 
inations for  admission  in  certain  subjects,  while  the 
latter  were  persons  of  relative  maturity  desiring  to 
take  courses  in  one  or  more  special  fields,  for  which 
they  presented  evidence  of  qualification  and  were  ad- 
mitted without  examination. 

Of  the  131  candidates  admitted  wholly  on  college 
admission  examinations,  24  did  not  matriculate.  Of 
the  remaining  107,  52  were  admitted  without  con- 
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ditions,  55  with  conditions.  The  total  number  of  ad- 
mission units  represented  by  the  deficiencies  of  the 
conditioned  students  was  158,  or  an  average  of  2.87 
units  per  student.  After  the  concluding  examinations 
of  May,  1909,  the  entrance  deficiencies  of  the  52  con- 
ditioned students  who  remained  (3  having  discon- 
tinued their  course  during  the  year)  had  been  reduced 
to  78  units ;  practically  all  of  the  70  units  remaining 
(the  3  students  who  left  college  having  had  conditions 
amounting  to  10  units)  having  been  removed  by 
reason  of  proficiency  in  related  subjects  during  the 
Freshman  Year.  Of  the  55  Freshmen  admitted  on 
condition,  16  removed  all  conditions,  14  removed  all 
that  were  removable  by  proficiency  in  the  college 
course,  7  removed  some  conditions,  15  removed  none, 
and  3  withdrew  before  the  close  of  the  first  half-year. 
Not  all  of  the  15  who  removed  no  conditions  proved 
unsatisfactory  students.  Seven  of  them  maintained 
a  fair  standing  throughout  the  year,  but  they  have 
not  pursued  courses  that  would  remove  their  entrance 
deficiencies,  for  reasons  which  need  not  here  be  de- 
tailed. The  aggregate  of  grades  obtained  by  these 
7  students  was  3  A's,  19  B's,  53  Cs,  11  D's,  and 
5  F's.  The  Registrar  concludes,  therefore,  that  about 
54.5  per  cent,  of  the  conditioned  Freshmen  have 
proved  wholly  acceptable  students;  25.5  per  cent,  will 
probably  become  such,  while  the  remaining  20  per 
cent.,  numbering  1 1  in  all,  have  failed  to  justify  their 
admission  on  condition. 

These  conclusions,  which  the  Registrar  has  reached 
after  a  patient  and  minute  study  of  the  records  of 
the  year,  speak  for  themselves.  The  mechanical  in- 
terpretation of  the  rules  governing  college  admission 
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would  have  excluded  55  students  in  September  last, 
whereas  it  now  appears  that  44  of  the  55  had  the 
capacity  and  the  training  to  acquit  themselves  cred- 
itably during  the  Freshman  Year.  In  my  opinion,  it 
is  sound  educational  administration  and  wise  edu- 
cational policy  to  administer  the  rules  governing 
college  admission  with  such  strictness  that  no  favor 
is  shown  to  the  incompetent  and  with  such  good  sense 
that  no  injury  is  done  to  the  worthy  and  adequately 
prepared  candidate  whose  formal  record  is  defective 
in  some  slight  degree. 

The  fact  must  not  be  overlooked  that  one  of  the 
most  important  changes  that  has  come  over  the 
The  Widened  American  college  has  gone  hand  in  hand 
College  with  the  steady  widening  of  its  constit- 

Constituency  ^g^cy  and  is  in  part  a  cause  and  in  part 
an  effect  of  that  widening.  Not  so  very  many  years 
ago  there  were  but  few  boys  who  went  to  college  with- 
out a  serious,  definite  purpose  more  or  less  scholarly 
in  character.  They  were  looking  forward  to  the  min- 
istry, to  teaching,  or  to  the  practice  of  law  or  med- 
icine. Not  many  of  them  had  in  mind  a  career  as 
merchant,  financier,  or  corporation  official.  With 
the  lapse  of  time  and  the  increasing  wealth  of  the 
country,  this  condition  has  been  very  much  changed. 
It  is  now  fashionable  to  go  to  college,  at  least  to  some 
colleges,  and  the  attractions  of  college  life  and  com- 
panionship are  powerful  motives  in  leading  young 
men  to  strive  to  surmount  the  barrier  of  college  ad- 
mission. This  new  type  of  college  student,  whether 
he  knows  it  or  not,  goes  to  college  primarily  for  a 
social,  not  for  an  intellectual,  purpose.    His  wish  is 
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to  share  in  the  attractive  associations  of  an  American 
college;  he  desires  to  participate  in  athletic  sports;  he 
hopes  in  after  life  to  mingle  freely  and  on  terms  of 
equality  with  college-bred  men.  It  is  a  good  thing 
that  boys  of  this  type  should  go  to  college,  provided 
that  the  college  will  recognize  their  existence  as  a  type 
and  will  deal  with  them  accordingly.  To  try  to  turn 
such  young  men  into  scholars  is  a  hopeless  task.  They 
are  not  fitted  for  high  scholarship  and  they  do  not 
desire  it.  On  the  other  hand,  to  bring  down  the  level 
of  scholarship  of  all  college  students  to  meet  the 
capacities  and  the  ambitions  of  this  t3rpe  of  student  is 
to  do  a  grievous  wrong  to  scholarship  itself  and  to 
those  who  would  like  to  become  scholars.  It  has  been 
a  mistake  to  try  to  treat  all  undergraduates  alike  and 
to  judge  and  test  them  all  by  the  academic  standards 
and  the  academic  methods  that  have  been  developed 
over  long  periods  of  time  for  the  serious-minded 
student.  If  the  college  course  gives  only  inspiration, 
all  else  is  secondary. 

It  certainly  is  hard  to  find  anything  new  under  the 
sun,  for  even  away  back  when  universities  began,  they 
were  resorted  to  by  men  for  whom  scholarship  had 
no  great  charms.  Rashdall,  in  writing  of  student  life 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  says:  "To  suppose  that  every 
student  of  the  twelfth  or  early  thirteenth  centuries, 
even  if  he  were  one  of  those  who  faced  toil  and  priva- 
tion in  the  effort  to  graduate  at  Paris  or  at  Oxford, 
was  moved  by  pure  and  disinterested  enthusiasm  for 
knowledge,  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  see  a  saint  or  a 
hero  in  every  impecunious  baron  or  soldier  of  fortune 
who  fought  for  the  Cross  beneath  the  walls  of  Acre 
or  of  Damascus.  The  spirit  of  adventure,  the  desire 
to  see  the  world,  the  ambition  for  distinction  and 
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promotion,  even  the  baser  thirst  for  booty,  entered  as 
largely  into  the  motives  of  the  average  student  as  into 
those  of  the  average  Crusader."* 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  division  of  students  into 
pass  men  and  honor  men  which  prevails  at  Oxford 
could  be  adapted  to  our  American  conditions  in 
precisely  the  form  in  which  it  exists  in  England,  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  division  which 
Oxford  has  made  familiar  corresponds  to  a  real  edu- 
cational condition  and  meets  a  genuine  educational 
need.  The  Committee  on  Instruction  of  the  Faculty 
of  Columbia  College  has  been  for  some  time  past 
earnestly  studying  this  question  and  will,  in  the  not 
distant  future,  be  able  to  report  a  plan  for  meeting 
what  has  become  in  almost  every  American  college  a 
genuine  difficulty.  The  free  elective  system  has 
broken  down  wherever  it  has  been  tried.  It  is  now 
everywhere  to  be  superseded  by  a  definite  and  con- 
trolled plan  of  study  which  will  not  attempt  to  fit  one 
curriculum  to  every  student,  but  which,  rather,  will 
make  as  many  curriculums  as  there  are  students,  that 
each  may  satisfy  his  own  intellectual  needs  and  receive 
the  training  which  it  is  best  for  him  to  have,  while 
having  his  own  individuality  studied  and  respected. 

There  is,  too,  a  curious  inability  or  disinclination 
on  the  part  of  many  college  reformers,  to  see  the 
necessity  of  furnishing  minds  and  characters  for  the 
simple  profession  of  gentleman.  The  generous  and 
reflective  use  of  leisure,  and  the  passing  of  many  an 
hour  in  the  friendly  companionship  of  the  literature 
of  all  time,  or  of  the  best  literature  of  our  time,  are 
occupation  enough  for  some  fortunate  men,  and  soci- 

^Rashdall  Universities  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  II.,  614. 
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ety  is  poorer  when  those  whose  tastes  and  opportunities 
lead  them  in  this  direction  are  tempted  or  driven  else- 
where. The  cult  of  the  will  has  gone  far  enough  just 
now  for  the  good  of  mankind;  it  is  a  futile  and  empty 
will  that  so  often  finds  noisy  and  irritating  expression. 
We  may  well  turn  for  a  season  to  a  new  cult  of  the 
habit  of  reflection,  of  sound  and  tender  feeling,  and 
of  ethical  and  aesthetic  insight  and  appreciation.  The 
Wille  zur  Macht  will  one  day  be  the  undoing  of 
democracy  unless  it  is  guided  by  profounder  knowl- 
edge and  serener  contemplation.  He  is  not  a  wise 
college  reformer  who  forgets,  or  does  not  know,  these 
things,  and  that  is  not  a  helpful  college  which  pushes 
them  restlessly  aside. 

The  last  generation  has  seen  grow  up  in  every 
college  community  a  great  body  of  student  activities, 
interesting  and  beneficial  in  themselves,  use  of 

springing  from  the  social  instincts  and  Student 

ambitions  of  the  students.  They  carry 
on  daily,  weekly  and  monthly  publications  of  merit; 
they  conduct  successfully  and  with  skill  the  busi- 
ness administration  of  various  student  enterprises; 
they  maintain,  through  co-operation,  useful  clubs 
and  societies  of  their  own.  Those  students  who 
are  most  active  in  initiating  and  carrying  on  these 
undertakings  receive  marked  benefit  from  them ;  they 
gain  a  certain  amount  of  human  experience  which  is 
not  to  be  lightly  valued;  they  get  some  training  in 
business  methods  and  in  business  responsibility;  they 
learn  some  of  the  secrets  of  control  and  direction; 
and  those  who  participate  in  the  work  of  editing  and 
publishing  frequently  do  journalistic  work  of  distinct 
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merit.  All  this  has  grown  up  outside  of  the  formal 
program  of  studies,  and  yet  it  represents  an  edu- 
cational influence  which  is  very  genuine.  The  fact 
that  these  undertakings  and  organizations  exist 
wherever  students  are  brought  together  in  a  com- 
munity of  their  own  seems  to  prove  that  they  are  the 
natural  forms  for  the  expression  of  undergraduate 
interest  and  activity.  The  time  has  come  when  the 
College  Faculty  should  take  note  of  the  existence  of 
these  educational  forces  at  their  very  door  and  should 
attach  proper  weight  and  importance  to  them.  They 
cannot  be  subjected  to  faculty  control,  for  that  would 
be  to  deprive  them  of  their  spontaneity  and  natural- 
ness and  so  of  more  than  half  their  value.  They 
should,  however,  be  taken  cognizance  of,  and  the  man 
who  augments  his  work  in  the  class-room  and  labora- 
tory by  valuable  human  or  business  training,  through 
participation  in  recognized  student  activities,  should 
find  that  fact  entered  to  his  credit  upon  the  college  rec- 
ords. It  has  been  found  possible  and  helpful  to  allow  stu- 
dents participating  in  certain  beneficial  outdoor  sports 
and  games  to  make  good  in  that  way  the  requirement 
of  formal  work  in  the  gymnasium.  Why  cannot  the 
same  principle  be  applied  to  the  successful  experience 
which  a  student  may  have  in  the  organization  and 
conduct  of  one  of  the  students*  own  undertakings  ? 

It  is  not  enough  to  reply  that  these  undertakings 
lie  outside  the  formal  program  of  studies.  That 
is  only  to  say  that  the  formal  program  of  studies 
is  itself  too  narrow  and  does  not  touch  all  sides  of 
the  student's  life  and  spur  on  all  of  his  ambitions. 
Perhaps  if  the  colleges  were  to  take  more  interest  in 
what  the  student  likes  to  do  out  of  class  and  would 
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show  some  appreciation  of  his  success  in  that  field, 
he  in  turn  would  reciprocate  by  following  his  teachers 
and  guides  more  eagerly  into  the  intellectual  paths  of 
enjoyment  and  training  whither  they  would  lead  him. 
There  is  certainly  a  suggestion  here  which  may  some 
day  bear  fruit  in  a  fuller  recognition  of  the  educa- 
tional value  to  the  student  of  the  life  that  he  lives 
while  he  is  a  college  undergraduate. 

The  division  of  the  non-professional  graduate  in- 
struction at  Columbia  between  three  faculties — ^those 
of  Political  Science,  Philosophy  and  Administratioii 
Pure  Science — is  novel  and  unusual,  of  the  Graduat© 
From  a  theoretical  standpoint,  this  di-  Faculties 

vision  into  three  faculties  has  often  been  criticised. 
It  represents,  however,  the  result  of  a  distinct  histori- 
cal evolution,  and  in  practice  it  has  been  found  to  work 
well.  It  is  probably  true  that  more  rapid  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  development  of  graduate  in- 
struction at  Columbia  because  of  the  existence  of  the 
three  faculties  named  than  would  have  been  possible 
under  other  conditions. 

A  weakness  of  the  division  of  the  non-professional 
graduate  work  among  three  faculties  has  been  the 
fact  that  it  made  possible,  and  almost  required,  three 
separate  and  not  always  uniform  systems  of  admin- 
istering what  is  one  and  the  same  thing,  namely, 
candidacy  for  a  higher  degree.  There  have  been 
three  Deans,  three  separate  forms  of  records  and  re- 
ports for  graduate  students,  and  no  little  duplication 
of  labor,  because  of  the  fact  that  so  many  graduate 
students  pursue  their  studies  in  a  way  that  brings 
them  under  the  jurisdiction  of  more  than  one  of  these 
three  faculties. 
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It  had  become  obvious  that  if  it  were  possible  to 
unify  the  administrative  work  of  these  three  faculties, 
all  of  the  advantages  sought  by  those  who  advocate  a 
fusion  of  the  faculties  could  be  had  without  the  em- 
barrassments and  disadvantages  which  might  arise 
from  such  fusion.  At  the  banning  of  the  year 
under  review,  the  total  membership  of  these  three 
faculties  had  reached  124,  and,  apart  from  all  other 
considerations,  a  body  with  a  membership  so  numer- 
ous could  hardly  be  either  homogeneous  or  efficient. 
It  would  not  have  been  easy — indeed,  it  would  not 
have  been  possible — to  unify  the  administration  of 
the  three  graduate  faculties  had  not  the  incumbents 
of  the  offices  of  Dean  been  generous  and  large- 
minded  scholars  who  sought  first  only  the  good  of  the 
University.  On  the  matter  being  presented  to  them. 
Professor  Perry,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy 
since  1901,  and  Professor  Hallock,  Dean  of  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Pure  Science  since  1906,  voluntarily  offered 
to  withdraw  from  their  Deanships  in  order  that  their 
senior  as  Dean,  Professor  Burgess,  Dean  of  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Political  Science  since  1890,  might  be  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  them,  and  so  unify  in  his  own 
person  the  administrative  work  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  three  legislative  bodies  or  faculties.  Professor 
Burgess  himself  was  willing  to  undertake  this  new 
task,  and  he  was  appointed  to  it  and  entered  upon  the 
discharge  of  his  new  duties  on  April  1,  1909.  At  the 
same  time.  Professor  Carpenter  was  designated 
Associate  Dean  of  the  three  graduate  faculties,  in 
order  that  the  routine  work  of  the  office  might  be 
divided,  and  also  to  enable  the  Dean  to  feel  free 
to  come  and  go  from  time  to  time  as  he  might 
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think  useful  or  important  in  connection   with  his 
work. 

In  order  to  give  support  and  effectiveness  to  this 
plan  of  administrative  unification,  the  Trustees  in- 
vited the  three  faculties  concerned  to  designate  stand- 
ing Committees  on  Instruction,  which  committees 
might  serve,  in  a  sense,  as  executive  committees  of 
the  several  faculties  and  as  advisers  to  the  Dean  in 
respect  to  the  work  of  the  faculties  which  they  sev- 
erally represent.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  the  fact 
that  in  entering  upon  their  new  task  Professor  Bur- 
gess and  Professor  Carpenter  have  had  the  cordial 
support  and  sympathy  of  their  colleagues  and  that  the 
standing  Committees  on  Instruction  are  provii^  ex- 
ceedingly useful  in  conducting  the  business  entrusted 
to  them  by  the  faculties.  One  advantage  of  the  new 
plan  is  that  it  will  in  time  reduce  very  much  the 
administrative  labors  of  heads  of  departments  and 
other  teaching  officers  by  concentrating  the  entire 
work  of  the  registration  of  students  in  the  offices  of 
the  Dean.  In  this  way  one  more  step  will  be  taken 
toward  relieving  the  teaching  staff  of  clerical  and  ad- 
ministrative service,  leaving  them  still  freer  for  the 
work  of  teaching  and  research  which  is  their  primary 
duty. 

A  department  is  an  arbitrary  division  of  the  field 
of  knowledge  based  in  part  upon  traditional  classifi- 
cations and  separations  and  in  part  The  Department 
upon  immediate  convenience.  By  Uni- 
versity law,  all  departments  at  Columbia  extend  over 
the  whole  University.  The  Department  of  English, 
for  example,  includes  the  teachers  of  English  in 
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Columbia  College,  those  in  Barnard  College,  those  in 
Teachers  College,  and  those  in  the  graduate  School 
of  Philosophy.  As  yet  not  many  of  the  departments 
have  seen  clearly  the  advantage  that  would  come  to 
them  and  their  work  by  seizing  the  opportunity  thus 
presented  of  studying  and  knowing  from  many  points 
of  view  and  in  different  phases  the  educational  prob- 
lems connected  with  that  portion  of  the  field  of  knowl- 
edge committed  to  them.  A  department,  if  truly  effi- 
cient and  well  organized,  should  meet  frequently  for 
conference  and  interchange  of  views,  and  all  its  mem- 
bers should  be  well  informed  of  any  action  proposed 
in  its  name  in  any  Faculty  of  the  University.  Indeed, 
thoroughly  good  administration  would  require  that 
when  an  individual  officer  brings  forward  a  proposal 
in  any  given  Faculty,  he  should  state  either  that  it 
has  the  approval  and  support  of  the  department  to 
which  he  belongs,  or  that,  failing  to  secure  such  ap- 
proval and  support,  he  brings  it  forward  on  his  own 
initiative.  Every  faculty  is  entitled  to  know  by  what 
and  what  kind  of  authority  any  important  proposal 
requiring  action  or  an  expression  of  opinion  is  sub- 
mitted to  it.  Two  or  three  departments  have  now 
reached  a  really  effective  organization  and  are  deal- 
ing with  problems  of  teaching  and  research  as  they 
arise  with  singular  skill  and  power.  Others  lag  be- 
hind. That  type  of  individualism  which  runs  rather 
into  idiosyncrasy  than  into  common  service  is  very 
strong  among  academic  teachers,  and  where  it  dom- 
inates academic  work  that  work  is  less  well  organized 
and  less  well  performed  than  elsewhere.  Time  and  the 
gentle  pressure  of  reasonableness  must  be  trusted  to 
improve  these  conditions.    They  cannot  be  remedied 
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by  academic  legislation  and  they  cannot  be  remedied 
all  at  once.  Men  must  be  led  to  see,  by  the  example  of 
those  about  them,  how  better  to  do  what  they  think  is 
already  being  done  as  well  as  possible. 

It  is  vitally  important  always  and  everywhere  to 
be  on  guard  against  the  domination  of  the  mechanical, 
the  bookkeeping,  and  the  accounting  ^hc  Mechanical 
element  in  education.    Nothing  is  easier  Element  in 

than  to  permit  students  and  teachers  Education 

alike  to  gain  the  impression  that  before  obtaining  a 
degree  or  an  academic  honor  one  has  only  to  complete 
so  many  subjects,  to  attend  so  many  hours,  or  to  win 
so  many  points.  Machinery  for  measurement  and 
record  is  necessary,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  often  more 
necessary  that  this  machinery  be  not  allowed  to  dom- 
inate the  teaching  or  to  gain  control  of  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  teacher  and  the  taught.  There  are  those 
now  busily  instructing  the  public  who  seem  to  be- 
lieve that  it  would  be  valuable  to  know  the  rela- 
tive kilowatt  power  of  a  course  in  Latin  prose  com- 
position and  one  in  modern  history.  They  display  a 
nervous  anxiety  to  measure  the  institutional  voltage 
and  to  know  the  relative  cost  per  capita  of  teaching 
Greek  and  anthropology.  They  appear  to  think  that 
if  only  they  can  have  access  to  Treasurer's  reports 
and  Registrar's  statistics  and  rearrange  them  in  some 
new  and  occult  fashion,  like  men  on  a  chess-board, 
higher  education  will  at  once  be  reformed  and  rise 
to  new  planes  of  achievement 

These  are  the  delusions  of  the  mechanically- 
minded.  They  are  related  to  the  fancies  of  the  de- 
votee of  perpetual  motion  and  they  shut  out  from 
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sane  contemplation  the  desperately  human  problem 
of  education.  There  is  really  only  one  fundamental 
problem  in  higher  education,  and  that  is  to  find  the 
teacher.  Our  own  University  needs  teachers  of  sev- 
eral sorts.  It  needs  teachers,  sympathetic,  patient, 
unselfishly  devoted,  who  will  enter  into  the  life  and 
the  hopes  of  those  younger  students  who  have  but 
just  crossed  the  line  which  separates  college  from 
secondary  school,  who  will  not  put  oflF  the  timid  in- 
quirer and  seeker  after  their  friendship  with  im- 
patient word  or  gesture  or  with  the  blunt  assertion 
that  they  are  interested  in  something  other  than  the 
education  of  young  men.  Then  we  need  teachers  of 
a  diflFerent  kind.  We  need  men,  whether  young, 
middle-aged  or  old,  who  have  that  pi^culiar  zeal  for 
knowledge  and  that  special  skill  in  seeking  it  which 
carries  them  out  to  the  frontiers  of  the  already  known, 
drawing  after  them  little  groups  of  earnest  students 
who,  like  their  teachers,  are  impatient  to  share  the 
delights  of  discovery.  When  a  University  finds  men 
like  these,  it  has  gotten  on  the  track  of  how  to  provide 
higher  education  for  both  college  and  university  stu- 
dents. Until  it  finds  them,  no  university  is  much  more 
than  a  business  corporation,  and  while  it  is  in  that 
state  the  mechanically-minded  may  be  permitted  to 
do  with  it  as  they  will. 

The  steady  increase  in  rentals  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  University,  and  the  success  which  has  attended 
Profetsoim'  the  building  of  residence  halls  for  stu- 
Apartments  dents,  suggest  that  the  time  has  come 
when  a  study  may  profitably  be  made  of  the  problem 
of  providing,  either  on  the  University  grounds  or  in 
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their  immediate  vicinity,  an  apartment  house  planned 
and  built  for  the  use  of  members  of  the  teaching  staff. 
If  a  sufficient  number  of  professors  and  their  families 
are  prepared  to  rent  apartments  in  such  a  building, 
it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  it  can  be  planned  in 
a  way  to  provide  more  suitable  and  more  ample 
accommodation  than  can  ordinarily  be  had  for  a 
given  rental,  and  also  to  give  to  a  number  of  the  aca- 
demic staff  the  opportunity  to  reside  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  University  and  so  to  share  more  com- 
pletely in  its  many-sided  life.  A  university  scholar 
does  but  a  small  part  of  his  duty  in  the  class-room  or 
in  the  laboratory.  He  does  much  by  voice  and  by 
pen;  but  there  still  remains  much  for  him  to  do  by 
personal  contact  with  men  and  by  frequent  and 
familiar  participation  in  the  life  of  New  York.  The 
scholars  resident  and  at  work  in  the  city  should  be  as 
familiar  figures  in  places  where  men  congregate  as 
are  the  great  financiers,  the  leading  men  of  letters, 
and  the  best-known  captains  of  industry.  Only  by 
bringing  about  such  a  result  can  we  hope  to  impress 
the  mind  and  the  imagination  of  the  community  with 
.  the  true  place  of  scholarship  and  science  and  that  of 
their  representatives.  A  suitable  building,  placed, 
perhaps,  on  the  southwest  corner  of  South  Field,  could 
be  erected  and  maintained  much  as  the  residence  halls 
for  students  are  now  maintained.  The  question  is  a 
many-sided  one,  but  the  economic  and  social  interests 
of  the  professors,  as  well  as  the  larger  interests  of  the 
University  itself,  require  that  it  be  considered  with 
the  utmost  care  before  such  a  procedure  is  dismissed 
as  impracticable. 
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The  Summer  Session  of  1909  surpassed  all  earlier 
records  both  for  size  and  for  eflSciency.  The  total 
Summer  r^stration  reached  1,949  and  indicates 

s«w»on  conclusively  that  the  Summer  Session 

has  been  organized  upon  a  sound  basis  and  that  its 
increasingly  close  correlation  with  the  work  of  the 
University  during  the  winter  and  the  spring  terms 
is  helpful  and  wise.  It  is  the  unanimous  testimony 
of  Summer  Session  instructors  that  the  students  are 
devoted  and  interested  to  an  extent  and  in  a  degree 
that  is  quite  unusual.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  Summer  Session  has  entered  permanently 
into  the  life  of  the  University  and  that  it  will  go  for- 
ward to  increasing  usefulness  from  year  to  year. 

While  the  size  of  the  Summer  Session  is  a  matter 
for  satisfaction  and  congratulation,  yet  size  itself 
would  mean  little  or  nothing  if  the  testimony  were 
not  abundant  that  the  work  of  the  Stmimer  Session  is 
of  high  quality.  From  the  Middle  West  and  from  the 
South,  in  particular,  there  come  each  year  to  Columbia 
for  the  six  weeks'  stmimer  term  a  large  body  of  de- 
voted and  scholarly  students  who  are  intent  upon 
getting  the  best  that  the  University  can  oflFer.  The 
measure  of  their  satisfaction  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  they  return  to  Columbia  again  and  again. 

Under  the  extremely  efficient  administration  of 
Professor  Brewster  as  Acting  Dean,  Barnard  College 
has  had  a  prosperous  year.  The  schol- 
^^°^  ^^^  arly  work  of  the  College  is  steadily 
becoming  better  known  and  more  widely  appreciated, 
and  the  attendance  of  students  continues  to  increase. 
Barnard  College  is  fortunate  in  many  ways.    If  its 
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administration  continues  on  the  sound  and  broad  lines 
that  are  now  being  followed,  there  can  be  no  question 
as  to  the  commanding  position  that  it  will  occupy  be- 
fore many  years  have  passed.  It  has  the  very  great 
advantage  of  a  situation  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
Its  membership  in  the  University  insures  to  it  a 
higher  level  of  intellectual  capacity  on  the  part  of 
the  teaching  staff,  as  well  as  greater  educational 
advantages  in  general,  than  are  likely  to  be  found  in 
a  separate  woman's  college.  Having  a  Faculty  of  its 
own,  it  is  able  to  unite  to  these  advantages  the  strength 
and  power  that  come  from  an  increasingly  intense 
institutional  life  and  a  steadily  deepening  institutional 
loyalty.  The  principle  of  providing  for  Barnard  Col- 
lege a  separate  Faculty  with  the  highest  intellectual 
standards  should  never  be  lost  sight  of.  When  the 
College  was  small  and  in  its  beginnings,  it  would  have 
been  unwise  to  attempt'  to  establish  separate  and 
independent  chairs  for  the  instruction  of  women 
students  of  collegiate  grade.  But  the  time  has  now 
come  when  it  is  increasingly  necessary  to  furnish  at 
Barnard  College  professors  and  instructors  whose 
work  lies  wholly  there  and  whose  chief  or  sole  aca- 
demic service  is  to  Barnard  College.  Steady  progress 
has  been  made  during  recent  years  in  applying  this 
principle.  Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  it 
now  finds  illustration  in  the  Departments  of  Botany, 
Chemistry,  Classical  Philology,  Economics,  English, 
Philosophy,  Physics  and  Zoology.  As  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, the  same  policy  should  be  followed  in  the  re- 
maining departments.  The  most  prosperous  and 
effective  departments  at  Barnard  are  and  have 
been,  those  which  have  good  teachers  of  high  grade 
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who  do  most  or  all  of  their  work  in  Barnard  Col- 
lege. 

Barnard  has  need  at  once  of  an  additional  building^ 
which  may  provide  not  only  a  gymnasium  and  rooms 
for  rest  and  study,  but  class-rooms  for  the  work  of 
those  departments  that  are  being  pushed  more  and 
more  to  the  wall  as  the  pressure  upon  the  space  in 
the  present  buildings  increases.  But  an  even  greater 
need  at  Barnard  is  a  sufficient  increase  in  the  endow- 
ment fund  to  enable  the  Trustees  to  pay  more  ade- 
quate salaries  to  the  distinctively  Barnard  CoU^c 
professors  and  instructors.  When  this  has  been  ac- 
complished and  a  separate  Barnard  College  Faculty 
built  up  in  its  entirety,  then  the  educational  problem 
at  Barnard  will  have  been  carried  far  forward  toward 
solution  and  the  task  of  the  Trustees  will  be  chiefly 
one  of  providing  for  new  needs  as  time  presents  them. 

During  the  year  the  Trustees  of  Teachers  Collie 
have  taken  an  important  step  in  providii^  a  retire- 
Teachert  ment   fund   for   the  benefit   of   those 

College  officers  on  the  staff  of  the  College  and 

its  schools  who,  not  holding  University  appointments, 
are  not  entitled  to  retirement  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching.  This  retirement  fund,  which  is  to  be  cre- 
ated in  part  by  contributions  from  those  eligible  to 
participate  in  its  benefits,  but  more  largely  by  appro- 
priations from  the  income  of  the  College,  and,  it  is 
hoped,  by  special  donations  and  legacies,  will,  it  is 
certain,  serve  a  most  useful  purpose.  A  standard  has 
been  set  in  this  matter  which  other  institutions  of  non- 
university  grade  may  well  endeavor  to  follow. 
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The  most  important  event  of  the  year  is  the  com- 
pletion of  the  plans  for  the  administration  of  a  new 
School  of  Household  Arts.  This  school  is  primarily 
designed  to  train  teachers  of  all  grades  in  the  special 
fields  of  the  household  arts  and  sciences.  It  is  now 
splendidly  cared  for  in  the  new  building  specially  de- 
signed and  equipped  for  the  purpose.  The  work  is 
organized  on  a  strictly  scientific  basis  and  serves  to 
illustrate  how  partial  and  one-sided  have  been  the 
criticisms  of  those  who  have  held  to  the  opinion  that 
the  field  covered  by  the  School  of  Household  Arts 
could  not  be  developed  effectively  on  a  high  educa- 
tional plane. 

During  the  year  Whittier  Hall  came  into  possession 
of  the  College  by  gift  and  represents  an  addition  to 
the  College  property  of  nearly  a  million  dollars,  sub- 
ject to  a  mortgage  of  a  little  more  than  half  of  that 
amount.  As  the  College  continues  to  prosper  and 
the  obligation  resting  on  Whittier  Hall  is  removed, 
this  generous  gift  will  prove  to  be  of  the  greatest 
assistance  to  the  College,  as  it  is,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  an  increase  in  the  endowment  fund. 

The  Dean  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy  points  out 
in  his  report  the  transition  stage  through  which  the 
calling  of  pharmacist  and  pharmaceuti- 
cal chemist  is  passing  because  of  the  College  of 
struggle  to  raise  the  standards  of  the 
education,  both  general  and  professional,  which  phar- 
macists and  pharmaceutical  chemists  are  required  to 
have.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  be  told  that  students  are 
generally  beginning  to  turn  toward  the  institutions  in 
which  the  higher  requirements  are  imposed  and  that 
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there  is  also  a  tendency  to  carry  on  studies  in  this 
field  to  a  point  beyond  that  fixed  by  the  Pharmacy- 
Law  of  the  State  of  New  York.  These  are  most 
hopeful  signs,  and  that  the  College  of  Pharmacy  has 
been  a  leader  in  the  movement  whose  progress  they 
mark  is  a  cause  of  great  satisfaction. 

Mr.  F.  Augustus  Schermerhorn,  of  the  Class  of 
1868,  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in 

tir  nts  ^^77,  offered  his  resignation  on  Novem- 
ber 2,  1908.  Mr.  Schermerhorn,  who 
was  at  the  time  of  his  resignation  the  senior  Trustee 
in  service,  withdrew  to  the  great  regret  of  his  col- 
leagues. His  long,  faithful,  and  most  generous 
service  to  Columbia  will  never  be  forgotten,  and  in 
retiring  from  the  Trustees  he  has  in  nowise  dimin- 
ished his  interest  in  Columbia  and  his  concern  for  her 
welfare. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  Professors  John  G.  Curtis 
and  T.  Mitchell  Prudden,  of  the  Medical  Faculty, 
applied  for  retiring  allowances  and  withdrew  from 
active  service.  Both  Professor  Curtis,  whose  first 
academic  service  dated  from  1870,  and  Professor 
Prudden,  who  became  associated  with  the  Medical 
School  in  1882,  have  long  been  among  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  distinguished  figures  in  the  University. 
Both  had  seen  long  and  faithful  service  as  teachers, 
and  both  had  made  important  contributions  to  the  lit- 
erature of  the  sciences  to  which,  respectively,  they 
devoted  their  lives.  It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance 
that  they  are  enabled  to  withdraw  from  the  laborious 
duties  which  active  academic  service  involves  to  enjoy 
a  richly  earned  rest  while,  it  is  hoped,  many  years  of 
usefulness  still  lie  before  them. 
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During  the  period  since  July  1,  1908,  the  losses  of 
the  University  through  death  have  been  exceptionally 
numerous  and  severe.  Deaths  of 

On    February    15,    1909,    Edward  University 

Mitchell,  of  the  Class  of  1861,  a  mem-  ^®^*" 

ber  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  since  1880,  died  after 
a  long  illness,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 
Mr.  Mitchell  represented  the  highest  type  of  citizen- 
ship and  of  devotion  to  the  College  of  his  youth.  He 
inherited  a  love  of  Columbia  and  a  desire  to  serve  her 
from  his  father,  and  during  his  long  and  conspicuous 
service  on  the  Trustees,  his  patient,  devoted  and  gen- 
erous labors  for  Coltmibia's  every  interest  were  in 
high  degree  noteworthy.  He  saw  service  upon  all  of 
the  important  committees  of  the  Trustees,  and  during 
the  last  few  anxious  years  of  financial  stringency  and 
rapid  educational  expansion,  he  contributed,  from  his 
place  on  the  Committees  on  Finance  and  Education,  in 
no  small  degree  to  the  successful  solution  of  the  diffi- 
cult problems  that  confronted  the  University.  The 
passing  of  Mr.  Mitchell  leaves  a  gap  in  our  ranks  that 
will  not  be  soon  or  easily  filled. 

Just  as  the  year  drew  to  its  close,  on  June  25,  1909, 
John  Crosby  Brown,  of  the  Class  of  1859,  died  at  his 
home  in  Orange,  New  Jersey.  He  had  served  as 
a  Trustee  since  1885  and  had  taken  an  active  part 
in  administering  the  property  of  the  University. 
Mr.  Brown  touched  New  York  at  many  points, 
and  his  wide  and  varied  intellectual  and  philan- 
thropic interests  made  him  a  leading  figure  in  the 
city's  life.  As  President  of  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  he  took  the  deepest  interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  work  of  that  institution  and  looked  f or- 
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ward  with  confidence  to  a  still  closer  and  more  inti- 
mate relationship  between  it  and  the  University  after 
its  occupancy  of  the  new  home  which  he  so  wisely 
planned,  but  was  not  permitted  to  see  completed. 

A.  Brayton  Ball,  M.D.,  Emeritus  Professor 
of  Clinical  Medicine,  died  suddenly  on  October  24, 
1908,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  Dr.  Ball  had 
served  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  since 
1870,  and  from  1897  to  1905,  when  he  retired  as 
Emeritus  Professor,  he  gave  important  instruction  as 
Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine.  In  his  profession  he 
stood  in  the  front  rank  and  his  loyalty  to  the  high 
cause  which  he  served  was  never  questioned. 

Andrew  J.  McCosh,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Clinical  Surgery,  died  at  the  height  of  his  usefulness 
and  influence  on  December  2,  1908,  as  the  result  of  a 
shocking  accident,  aged  fifty  years.  Standing  as 
he  did  in  the  very  front  rank  of  American  surgeons, 
and  with  a  most  unusual  equipment  of  temperament 
and  skill  for  the  service  both  of  the  public  and  of 
medical  science,  the  loss  of  Dr.  McCosh  in  the  prime 
of  life  is  doubly  severe  and  deeply  painful  to  his 
friends  and  colleagues. 

William  Tillinghast  Bull,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Emeritus 
Professor  of  Surgery,  died  at  the  Isle  of  Hope, 
Savannah,  Georgia,  on  February  22,  1909,  in  the 
sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  Dr.  Bull's  long  and  suc- 
cessful professional  career  in  New  York  had  been  in 
close  association  with  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  from  which  he  was  graduated  with  honors 
in  1872.  Dr.  Bull's  rare  skill,  delightful  personality, 
and  high  conception  of  his  professional  duty  deserv- 
edly won  for  him  a  place  at  the  head  of  his  profession, 
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as  well  as  the  warm  regard  of  the  community  in 
which  he  lived  so  long. 

At  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  on  March  29,  1909,  James 
Hulme  Canfield,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  Librarian  of  the  Uni- 
versity, passed  away  in  the  very  fulness  of  his  most 
extraordinary  power  and  usefulness,  having  just 
completed  his  sixty-second  year.  His  death  was  the 
result  of  apoplexy,  superinduced  by  the  shock  of  an 
accident,  but  the  foundations  for  which  had  been 
laid  in  his  system  by  long  years  of  too  excessive  devo- 
tion to  the  important  duties  which  devolved  upon  him 
in  one  responsible  position  after  another.  No  mem- 
ber of  the  University  touched  its  life  at  more  points 
or  more  effectively  than  did  Dr.  Canfield.  When  he 
came  to  Colimibia  ten  years  ago  he  had  justly  gained 
»an  enviable  reputation  as  scholar,  as  educational  ad- 
ministrator and  as  good  citizen.  The  wide  S3mipathy 
and  full  experience  which  his  active  life  had  developed 
he  put  fully  and  freely  at  the  service  of  Columbia, 
and  no  one  labored  more  earnestly  for  her  advance- 
ment and  her  highest  good  than  did  he.  Dr.  Canfield 
was  not,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  a  Librarian,  but  rather 
a  great  personality  presiding  over  the  Library.  At 
Dr.  Canfield's  own  request  the  funeral  service  took 
place  in  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  conducted  by  the  Chaplain 
of  the  University.  His  body  was  borne  from  Colimi- 
bia for  the  last  time,  as  he  wished  it  to  be,  by  student 
members  of  the  University  that  he  had  served  so 
faithfully  and  so  well. 

On  April  8,  1909,  after  a  short  illness,  recovery 
from  which  had  been  confidently  hoped  for,  George 
Rice  Carpenter,  D.C.L.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric 
and  English  Composition,  died  at  his  home  in  the 
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forty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  Professor  Carpenter  was 
graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1886,  and  after 
two  years  of  study  abroad  began  academic  service  as 
an  instructor  in  Harvard  University.  In  1890  he  was 
appointed  Associate  Professor  in  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  where  he  served  until  his  ap- 
pointment as  professor  in  Coltmibia  University  in 
1893.  To  Professor  Carpenter,  more  than  to  any 
other  single  man,  is  due  the  reorganization,  on  its 
present  highly  efficient  basis,  of  the  Department  of 
English  and  the  reconstruction  and  co-ordination  of 
the  courses  offered  in  the  English  language  and  liter- 
ature. Professor  Carpenter  was  a  catholic  and  pro- 
found scholar,  as  well  as  a  devoted  University 
servant.  His  contributions  to  literature  are  both 
numerous  and  important — one,  a  study  of  Whitman, 
having  come  from  the  press  after  his  fatal  illness 
overtook  him.  Professor  Carpenter  was  in  the  very 
height  of  his  academic  usefulness.  As  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Instruction  of  the  Faculty  of 
Columbia  College,  he  had  undertaken  during  the  past 
two  years  the  difficult  and  laborious  task  of  revising 
and  improving  the  undergraduate  administration  and 
instruction,  and  his  labors  had  been  crowned  with  the 
affectionate  regard  of  the  students  and  with  the  in- 
creasing confidence  and  respect  of  his  colleagues  and 
associates.  Ever  since  his  return  from  a  year's 
absence  on  leave  in  1906-7,  Professor  Carpenter  had 
expressed  his  intention  of  devoting  the  rest  of  his 
life  to  his  work  in  Columbia  College,  and  to  assisting 
the  development  of  a  sound  undergraduate  system  of 
teaching  and  discipline.  His  loss  just  at  this  time 
seems  irreparable. 
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For  the  third  time  in  less  than  three  weeks,  the 
University  was  called  upon  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a 
member  of  its  staflF  when,  on  April  15,  1909,  Frank 
Leo  Tufts,  Fh.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Physics,  was 
killed  instantaneously,  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  his 
age,  by  an  electric  shock,  while  performing  expert 
service  for  the  city  of  Bayonne,  New  Jersey.  Pro- 
fessor Tufts  had  been  in  the  service  of  Coltmibia 
University  since  1897,  and  owing  to  his  usefulness  in 
the  laboratory  and  his  success  as  a  teacher,  had  risen 
to  the  rank  of  Adjunct  Professor  and  was  looked  upon 
as  having  a  future  of  steadily  increasing  distinction. 
He  entered  heartily  into  every  phase  of  the  Uni- 
versity's activity,  and  will  be  greatly  missed  in  his 
department  and  in  the  Faculties  of  which  he  was  a 
member. 

Edward  T.  Boag,  who  retired  from  active  service 
as  Registrar  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons on  June  30  last,  was  accidentally  drowned 
while  boating  in  the  Adirondacks  on  August  18,  1909. 
Mr.  Boag  had  for  forty-one  years  served  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  faithfully,  and  in  accepting 
a  retiring  allowance  at  the  close  of  the  academic  year, 
had  looked  forward  to  enjoying  a  well-earned  period 
of  leisure.  Mr.  Boag  was  a  faithful  and  loyal  Uni- 
versity servant. 

On  September  14,  1909,  Charles  F.  McKim,  Litt.D., 
Director  of  Atelier,  died  after  a  long  illness,  in  the 
sixty-third  year  of  his  age.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
attempt  to  record  Mr.  McKim's  important  service  to 
Columbia  University.  It  must  be  sufficient  to  give 
all  too  brief  expression  to  the  sense  of  grief  and  loss 
which   attends   the  passing  of  one  whose   genius, 
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artistic  skill  and  human  sympathy  were  so  freely  and 
gladly  at  the  service  of  Columbia.  Its  noble  build- 
ings must  always  remain,  as  he  believed  them  to  be, 
his  chief  monument. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 

President 
November  1,  1909 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I9O9 

To  the  President  of  the  University, 

Sir: 

I  beg  to  submit  herewith  my  report  on  the  College  for  the 
academic  year  ending  June  30,  1909. 

Certain  statistical  information  usually  contained  in  this  re- 
port will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  Registrar. 

As  a  result  of  inquiries  set  on  foot  last  year  into  the  rela- 
tions between  the  College  and  the  Secondary  Schools,  and  of 
further  inquiries  made  this  year  by  a  special  committee  into  the 
same  general  subject,  a  committee  was  appointed  "to  displace 
and  discharge  the  functions  of  the  present 
University  Committee  on  Entrance  Examina-  ^^Atohwion 
tions  and  the  Conunittees  on  Admission  of 
Columbia  College,  Barnard  College  and  the  Schools  of 
Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry."  This  committee,  styled 
Committee  on  Undergraduate  Admission,  consists  of  "three 
representatives  each  from  Columbia  College,  Barnard  College 
and  from  the  Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry; 
one  each  from  the  Schools  of  Fine  Arts,  the  College  of  Phar- 
macy, and  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  so  long  as 
this  is  upon  an  undergraduate  basis,  and  of  the  Professor  of 
Secondary  Education  at  Teachers  College."  The  Chairman  is 
a  newly  appointed  officer,  with  the  rank  of  adjunct  professor, 
whose  specific  duty  it  is,  and  indeed  his  entire  duty  with  the 
exception  of  three  hours  a  week  of  undergraduate  instruction, 
to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  committee. 
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The  institution  of  this  committee  is  of  significance  and  im- 
portance to  the  College,  and  may  be  made  of  substantial  bene- 
fit to  it. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  will  have  time  and  oppor- 
tunity, and  it  will  be  his  duty,  to  confer  with  secondary  school 
teachers,  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  methods,  and  their 
eflFectiveness,  employed  in  the  preparatory  schools  which  send, 
or  may  send,  their  pupils  to  Columbia,  to  acquaint  himself,  so 
far  as  may  be,  with  the  character  and  proficiency  of  candidates 
for  admission  and,  particularly,  of  those  about  whose  qualifi- 
cations for  entrance  there  is  any  doubt  Through  his  instru- 
mentality, the  character  and  purpose  of  a  collegiate  course  of 
study  may  be  made  more  fully  known  and  generally  under- 
stood, there  may  be  brought  about  more  intimate  and  cordial 
relations  between  preparatory  schools  and  the  College,  a  clearer 
understanding  of  the  requirements  for  admission,  of  the  rea- 
sons for  them,  of  their  proper  fulfilment  and  their  adjustment 
to  early  college  courses,  and  of  the  grounds  of  admission  "on 
condition." 

That  candidates  who  do  not  satisfy  the  stated  requirements 
for  admission  are,  in  some  cases,  admitted,  has  been  made  use 
of  to  reflect  unfavorably  upon  the  frankness  and  entire  honesty 
of  the  college  administration  in  this  regard.  The  adverse  re- 
flection is  not  warranted  and  must  be  due  to  lack  of  exact 
knowledge.  The  stated  requirements  for  the  admission  of 
candidates  for  a  degree  are  what  they  purport  to  be,  and  must 
be  satisfied  before  a  student's  full  matriculation.  No  such 
candidate,  deficient  in  one  or  more  of  the  entrance  require- 
ments, is  admitted  unless,  in  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the 
officer  or  committee  in  charge,  his  deficiency  is  such  that,  with 
fair  ability  and  industry  which  he  is  believed  to  possess,  he 
can,  without  falling  behind  in  the  regular  studies  of  his  class, 
make  good  his  deficiency  within  a  reasonable  time.  Some 
candidates  have  doubtless  been  admitted,  and  some  rejected, 
about  whose  ability  and  industry  mistakes  have  been  made — 
humanum  est  err  are.  But  the  history  of  conditional  admis- 
sions in  Columbia  justifies,  in  my  opinion,  the  statement  that 
the  errors  have  been  comparatively  few,  and  that  such  admis- 
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sion  has  been  stimulating  and  beneficial  to  many  young  men 
without  being  prejudicial  to  the  scholarship  and  standing  of 
the  College. 

The  activities  of  the  committee,  and  particularly  of  its  chair- 
man with  the  power  and  responsibility  put  upon  him,  may  be 
of  further  value  to  the  College  in  connection  with  its  intimate 
associate,  the  Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry. 
A  uniform  standard  of  admission  to  them,  in  all  subjects  that 
are  common,  may  and  doubtless  will  be  enforced,  to  their  mu- 
tual advantage ;  and,  also  to  their  common  benefit,  the  time  may 
be  hastened  when  the  two  earlier  years  of  the  schools  of  ap- 
plied science  shall  be  put,  as  they  might  properly  and  profitably 
be  put,  in  the  College,  leaving  those  schools  free  to  develop, 
more  at  leisure  and  more  fully,  the  purely  technical  and  pro- 
fessional subjects  which  they  were  formed  to  promote  and  to 
teach,  and  in  which  they  have  gained  so  enviable  a  reputation. 
Such  a  result  would  serve  to  differentiate  more  clearly  the  pur- 
poses of  the  College  from  those  of  the  professional  school,  the 
subjects  relegated  to  it  being  fundamental  in  their  character 
and  taught  with  reference  to  their  effect  in  general  training  and 
accomplishment,  practice  in  their  respective  technical  uses  be- 
ing confided  to  the  technical  departments  concerned. 

The  plan  to  which  I  referred  in  my  report  of  last  year,  as 
to  student  absences  from  duty,  was  formulated,  adopted  by  the 
Faculty  in  February  last  and  put  into  immediate  operation.  In 
substance  it  is  as  follows : 

A  student  may  be  absent  without  penalty  from  ten  per  cent. 

of  the  exercises  in  any  course.    In  case  this  limit  is  exceeded, 

a  student  receiving  a  grade  of  D  shall  not 

be  entitled  to  credit  toward  a  degree  for  that  au*^«*"* 

,       ^   _  Absences 

course;  a  student  receivmg  a  grade  of  C  or 

higher  may  submit  a  statement  showing  the  cause  of  each 

absence.    If,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Committee  on  Instruction, 

these  causes  were  imperative,  full  or  partial  credit  for  the 

course  may  be  assigned  by  the  Dean  upon  the  recommendation 

of  the  committee,  in  accordance  with  the  extent  of  the  student's 

absences  and  the  standing  attained  in  the  course. 

By  this  regulation,  a  student's  attention  is  called,  more  fore- 
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ibly  than  under  the  regulation  which  it  replaces,  to  the  conse- 
quences of  his  own  acts  with  r^;ard  to  attendance ;  he  is  given 
a  larger  sense  of  personal  responsibility;  and  a  serious  diffi- 
culty, heretofore  experienced,  is  obviated,  a  difficulty  which 
occasioned  some  injustice  and  frequent  resentment,  that  of  be- 
ing obliged  to  give  full  credit  for  a  course  or  none  at  alL  In 
doing  away  with  the  laborious  and  necessarily  hasty  and  im- 
perfect examination  of  students  as  to  their  excess  of  absences, 
in  the  week  prior  to  the  mid-year  and  final  examinations,  it  has 
removed  from  both  officers  and  students  a  great  deal  of  fruit- 
less trouble  and  needless  vexation.  It  appears  to  have  effected 
a  reduction  in  the  number  of  absences,  and  has  made  practicable 
a  more  equitable  and  satisfactory  assignment  of  credits.  It 
has  been  received  on  all  sides  with  much  favor.  The  students 
say  of  it  in  their  daily  paper : 

We  know  that  the  College  Faculty,  and  particularly  the  Committee 
on  Instruction,  have  been  working  for  some  time  to  evolve  a  substitute 
for  the  bothersome  debar  system  now  in  force.  It  is  with  no  small 
degree  of  pleasure,  therefore,  that  we  welcome  the  happy  result  of 
their  deliberations.  It  was  obviously  unwise  to  continue  a  sjrstem  so 
impractical  that  its  enforcement  was  almost  impossible,  and  one  con- 
taining in  it  so  much  unfairness.  Under  the  new  system,  a  student  is 
still  allowed  ten  per  cent,  cuts,  but  his  attendance  at  the  examination 
is  not  determined  by  them.  Rather  he  is  allowed  to  prove  his  efficiency 
and  knowledge  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  faculty  action  on  excuses 
for  overcuts  is  based  on  the  record  so  made. 

...  To  sum  up — ^this  new  ruling  is  fair  for  all — ^the  good  students 
as  well  as  the  man  who  loafs. 

The  system  of  compulsory  advisers  to  students  has  now  been 
in  operation  a  year  and  a  half.    The  supervision  of  the  elec- 

tion  and  arrangement  of  a  student's  proposed 
Advisers  course  of  study  for  each  half  year  by  the 

adviser  assigned  to  him,  and  subsequently  by 
the  Committee  on  Instruction,  before  being  sent  to  the 
Dean  for  approval,  has  acted  beneficially.  While  the  studies 
of  the  first  year  and,  in  a  less  degree,  those  of  the  second 
year,  are  largely  obligatory,  a  certain  latitude  is  permissi- 
ble, both  as  to  such  subjects  as  may  be  selected  and  as  to  the 
arrangement  of  such  as  are  prescribed.    The  desires  of  young 
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students,  which  are  often  vague,  and  their  purposes,  which 
are  not  infrequently  ill  defined  and  superficially  considered, 
need  for  their  proper  definition,  correction  and  direction,  the 
counsel  and  persuasion  of  an  experienced  officer.  That  the 
course  of  study  agreed  upon  by  the  student  and  his  individual 
adviser  must  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Instruction 
for  further  revision,  is,  I  think,  a  wise  provision.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Instruction  has  in  mind,  as  individual  advisers  may 
not  have,  the  emphasizing  of  strictly  college  studies  for  col- 
lege students.  The  "combined  course,"  by  its  apparent  ad- 
vantage in  securing  "quick  results,"  by  the  prominence  given 
to  it  in  the  College  and  other  Announcements  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  through  the  general  restlessness  and  hurry  of  present 
day  life,  has  attracted  what  would  seem  to  be  undue  attention. 
Such  attention  would,  I  believe,  be  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  sound  education  if  it  should  hinder,  as  it  may,  a  proper  con- 
sideration, by  students  and  their  responsible  guardians,  of  the 
real  purpose  of  collegiate  training  and  study,  and  their  effi- 
cacy in  the  equipment,  for  personal  success  and  public  useful- 
ness, of  professional  as  well  as  of  non-professional  men.  The 
science  and  art  of  teaching  have  made  great  advances  within 
a  generation,  as  have  also  the  general  intelligence  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  demands  of  professional  and  business  life.  It 
may  be  that  general  training  and  preparation — ^the  making  of 
men  out  of  boys,  as  has  not  inaptly  been  said — ^which  is  the 
business  of  the  college,  and  specific  training  and  preparation, 
which  is  the  business  of  technical  and  professional  schools,  still 
need  a  better  readjustment  as  to  the  time  that  may  profitably 
be  given  to  each.  The.  readjustment  made  in  Columbia,  for 
those  who  desire  it,  is  in  eflFect — two  or  three  years  in  the  Col- 
lege required  of  candidates  for  an  academic  degree  and  two 
additional  years  or  one,  as  the  case  may  be  in  one  of  the  pro- 
fessional schools  of  the  University.  What  should  be  done,  and 
what  I  understand  to  be  the  desire  and  intent  of  the  Committee 
on  Instruction  so  far  as  its  influence  can  be  legitimately  exer- 
cised, is  to  see  that  the  years  set  apart  for  the  College,  whether 
they  be  two  or  more,  shall  be  really  used  by  the  College  for  its 
own  distinctive  work. 
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The  individual  advisers  have  other  duties  that  are  more  dif- 
ficult of  satisfactory  discharge  than  the  supervision  of  sched- 
ules of  study.  They  must  keep  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  scholastic  standing  of  the  students  respectively  assigned  to 
them  and  with  their  extra  curricular  activities,  and  give  such 
encouragement,  admonition,  exhortation,  and  advice  as  may,  in 
their  judgment,  seem  appropriate  and  likely  to  be  beneficial. 
As  the  student  is  assigned  to  the  officer  (the  wishes  of  each,  if 
either  has  any,  are  consulted  so  far  as  may  be  practicable)  and 
is  expected  to  present  himself  to  his  adviser  at  least  twice  a 
month  during  the  year  (if  he  should  not  attend,  he  is  to  be 
sent  for)  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  tact  on  the  part  of  the 
officer,  and  much  good  will  on  the  part  of  the  student,  to  pre- 
vent the  relation  from  assuming  a  disciplinary  character  rather 
than  one  of  confidence  and  friendly  interest.  It  is  quite  possi- 
ble that  the  surveillance  is  too  constant  and  minute  to  be  alto- 
gether serviceable  to  a  college  student  as  distinguished  from  a 
school  boy.  The  time  comes,  sooner  or  later,  when  a  youth 
must  learn  self-reliance,  personal  responsibility,  a  readiness  to 
take  the  consequences  of  his  own  acts.  If  he  has  not  learned 
them,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  before  he  enters  upon  active 
life,  the  cost  of  his  lessons  is  likely  to  be  high  and  may  be  ruin- 
ous. A  very  important  function  of  the  college,  and  one  that 
sharply  differentiates  it  from  both  the  preparatory  school  and  the 
university,  is  the  teaching  of  precisely  those  lessons  of  reliance 
and  responsibility.  The  instruction  should  begin  at  entrance  and 
continue  through  the  college  course.  It  is  within  my  personal 
observation  and  experience,  that  the  most  valuable  lesson  taught 
a  young  student,  in  his  first  connection  with  the  college,  has 
been  learned  by  him  because  of  his  being  found  deficient  in 
one  or  more  subjects  at  the  end  of  his  first  half  year  or  year  of 
college  life.  Before  entering  college,  he  had  been,  at  school,  con- 
stantly and  carefully  looked  after,  his  neglect  to  "get  his  les- 
sons" had  been  "punished,"  by  being  remonstrated  with  by  the 
principal,  by  being  "kept  in,"  by  being  reported  to  his  responsi- 
ble guardian,  or  in  some  other  way.  He  now  finds  himself 
without  this  unintermittent  supervision,  he  enjoys  his  new 
found  liberty,  makes  too  much  of  it,  and,  in  good  time,  meets 
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with  disaster.  His  pride  is  wounded,  his  self-esteem  is 
touched,  his  family  are  mortified  and  disappointed  in  him,  and 
he  has  no  excuse  to  offer  except  one  that  humiliates  him.  His 
sense  of  manhood  is  awakened,  he  learns  that  by  so  much  as 
he  has  personal  liberty,  by  that  much  has  he  personal  responsi- 
bility ;  the  transformation,  which  it  is  the  peculiar  duty  of  the 
college  to  effect  so  far  as  may  be,  has  timely  begun,  and  it 
is  the  fault  of  the  college  and  its  teaching  staff  if  it  does  not 
continue  throughout  his  course.  And  yet  it  goes  without  say- 
ing, that  a  college  student  should  have  careful  supervision  and 
direction,  particularly  in  his  first  two  years.  Such  supervision 
and  direction  are  the  less  repellant  to  his  self-respect  and  self- 
love,  and  in  the  end  much  more  beneficial,  the  less  obtrusive 
they  are  made.  The  proper  and  natural  officer  to  give  them 
in  any  subject  is  the  instructor  in  that  subject.  It  is  the  busi- 
ness, as  it  is  the  privilege,  of  an  instructor  to  watch  carefully 
every  student  committed  to  him,  to  note  his  failings  and  use 
his  position  and  influence  to  correct  them,  to  note  his  excel- 
lences and  commend  them.  He  can  and  should  establish  close 
relations  with  those  with  whom  he  has  to  deal,  by  his  contact 
with  them  in  the  classroom,  and  by  association  elsewhere  as 
opportunities  occur  or  may  be  made.  If  an  instructor  does 
not  make  use  of  the  relations  that  exist  between  him  and  his 
students  to  admonish  where  necessary,  to  encourage  where 
possible,  to  give  timely  counsel  as  occasion  serves,  and  so  build 
up  a  natural  relation  of  adviser  and  advisee,  he  is  so  far  an 
unsatisfactory  college  instructor.  Out  of  the  numerous  gen- 
eral advisers  thus  potentially  provided  for  every  student,  the 
principle  of  natural  selection  may  be  depended  upon  to  effect 
the  most  salutary  individual  connections. 

Confidence  begets  confidence.  The  general  student  body  re- 
sponds to  demands  judiciously  and  tactfully  made  upon  its  self- 
control  and  direction.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  this  relation, 
the  increasing  influence  among  the  students,  in  the  settlement 
of  many  of  their  aflFairs,  of  the  Board  of  Student  Repre- 
sentatives, and  the  awakening  interest  of  Chapter  Houses  in 
the  scholarship  and  conduct  of  their  respective  members.  The 
cultivation  and  extension  of  such  influence  and  interest  are 
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worthy  of  careful  attention  and  constant  effort  as  elements  of 
great  educative  value. 

The  weakness  in  certain  particulars  of  the  scheme  of  indi- 
vidual advisers  to  students  assigned  them  has  been  quite  as  il- 
luminating as  its  strength  in  others.  Altogether,  the  plan  has 
been  of  conspicuous  service  in  calling  renewed  and  particular 
attention  to  the  purposes  of  college  life  and  modes  of  effecting 
them,  to  the  duties  of  instructors  other  than  simple  instruction 
in  a  given  subject,  and  of  profitable  ways  of  enlarging  the  in- 
fluence of  the  college  in  the  making  of  industrious,  thoughtful 
and  responsible  men. 

In  common  with  the  College  at  large,  the  Committee  on 
Instruction  has  to  mourn  the  loss  by  death  of  its  chairman. 
Professor  George  R.  Carpenter.    His  labors 
^^"^jj^^  were  unstinted  and  freely  given,  and  valu- 

able results  were  achieved  through  his  in- 
strumentality. Not  long  before  his  lamented  death,  he  re- 
ported that,  after  a  year  of  close  attention  and  arduous  work, 
his  committee  had  largely  rectified  the  irregularities  and  de- 
ficiencies which  fell  within  its  scope,  and  expressed  the  desire 
and  expectation  that  the  further  deliberations  of  the  commit- 
tee would  be  concerned  chiefly  with  constructive  suggestion  and 
legislation.  He  had  in  mind  the  advancement  of  the  College 
as  such,  the  strengthening  of  its  programme  of  studies  and 
particularly  of  the  curriculum  leading  to  the  academic  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science,  and,  in  general,  the  forwarding  of  a 
better  adaptation  of  curricular  requirements  to  the  conditions 
and  demands  of  modem  society.  In  a  minute  adopted  by  them, 
the  Department  of  English  and  the  Division  of  Modem  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures  say  of  him:  "Though  dying  at  the 
comparatively  early  age  of  forty-five,  he  accomplished  a  great 
amount  of  work,  as  the  list  of  his  publications  shows,  was 
widely  recognized  as  a  leader  in  education,  was  among  the 
most  thorough  and  stimulating  of  our  scholars,  and  was  in 
all  respects  a  great  teacher.  Efiiciency  and  common  sense  were 
united  in  him  with  a  high  degree  of  charm  of  personality  and 
modest  nobility  of  mind.  Had  his  life  been  spared,  it  is  likely 
that  he  would  have  gone  on  much  further;  for  his  work 
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tended  always  to  become  broader,  his  interests  became  continu- 
ally more  and  more  human,  and  his  writing  grew  constantly 
in  grace  and  strength.  He  was  a  very  distinguished  member 
of  this  community  and  his  loss  is  not  likely  soon  to  be  made 
good."  As  Dean,  I  was  brought  into  close  relations  with  him 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Instruction.  I  had  every  op- 
portunity to  observe  his  earnestness  in  the  work  intrusted  to 
him,  was  encouraged  by  his  cordial  co-operation  in  the  intricate 
work  of  the  college,  and  deeply  deplore,  on  personal  no  less 
than  on  official  grounds,  his  all  too  early  departure  from  the 
sphere  of  his  devoted  labors. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  H.  Van  Amringe^ 
Dean. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,   I909 

To  the  President  of  the  University, 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  School  of  Law  for  the  academic  year  ending 
June  30,  1909. 

The  number  of  students  registered  in  the  School  during  the 
year  has  been  358,  distributed  as  follows ; 

Third  Year — Qass  of  1909 72 

Second  Year — Class  of  1910 104 

Registration       First  Year — Class  of  1911 139 

Non-matriculated  students 43 

358 

The  figures  for  the  First  Year  class  include  28  qualified 
seniors  in  Columbia  College,  five  men  admitted  on  evidence  of 
academic  training  equivalent  to  that  represented  by  an  aca- 
demic degree  and  102  graduates  of  approved  colleges.  The 
Second  year  class  included  ten  men  admitted  to  advanced 
standing  from  other  law  schools  and  the  Third  year  class  two 
men  so  admitted.  Of  the  43  men  rated  as  non-matriculated 
students,  26  were  special  students  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term,  taking  one  or  more  courses,  usually  to  supplement  a 
legal  education  obtained  elsewhere.  Six  of  these  had  obtained 
the  degree  of  LL.B.  at  Columbia  or  in  other  law  schools  and 
12  had  the  A.B.  degree  or  an  academic  education  equivalent  to 
that  represented  by  that  degree.  The  eight  who  had  neither 
degree  were  mature  men,  usually  with  two  or  three  years  of  col- 
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lege  work  to  their  credit.  The  remaining  17  non-matriculants, 
who  were  virtually  candidates  for  the  degree  of  LL.B.,  repre- 
sented various  grades  of  proficiency.  Three  had  the  equip- 
ment represented  by  the  college  degree  and  the  others  were 
admitted  on  the  ground  of  their  maturity  and  superior  quali- 
fications for  the  study  of  law.  It  should  be  noted,  as  bearing 
on  the  value  of  this  class  of  students  to  the  Law  School,  that 
of  the  26  special  students  only  seven  completed  the  year's  work, 
and  that  of  the  17  non-matriculates  who  may  be  classified  as 
regular  students,  six  dropped  out  at  or  before  the  end  of  the 
first  half-year,  while  of  the  remaining  eleven  only  three  made 
a  creditable  showing  on  the  year's  work. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  record  that  the  falling  off  in 
attendance  consequent  upon  the  recent  raising  of  the  standard 
of  admission  has  been  checked  and  the  normal  growth  of  the 
School  resumed  under  more  satisfying  conditions  than  those  to 
which  it  owed  its  previous  expansion.  As  appears  from  the 
foregoing  statement,  the  total  enrollment  during  the  past  year 
was  358  as  compared  with  269  in  1907-08,  a  gain  of  89  men, 
or  33  per  cent.  The  increase  is  to  be  accounted  for  partly  by 
the  fact  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  First  Year  class  of  last 
year  returned  this  year  (82J4  per  cent,  as  against  71  per  cent, 
last  year),  partly  by  the  increased  number  of  college  seniors 
electing  the  law  course  and  partly  by  the  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  non-matriculated  students.  That  this  element  is  not 
an  unmixed  gain  to  the  School  has  been  indicated  in  the  statis- 
tics given  above.  But  by  far  the  greatest  element  in  the  gain 
recorded  appears  to  be  due  to  a  natural  extension  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  School  among  the  smaller  colleges  of  the  West. 
This  appears  from  the  fact  that  58  colleges  were  represented 
among  the  new  students  as  compared  with  48  during  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

The  final  examinations  for  the  year  which  has  just  closed 
were  taken  by  319  students.  Of  the  graduating  class  of  72 
men,  71  took  final  examinations  for  the  de-  .      . 

gree    of    LL.B.,    and    of    these    67    passed         ^"'d'prix'*' 
successfully,  a  record  of  proficiency  which  has 
never  been  surpassed  in  the  history  of  the  School.    Four 
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former  members  of  the  School,  who  had  completed  the  req- 
uisite number  of  courses,  but  had  for  various  reasons  failed  to 
graduate  with  the  classes  to  which  they  respectively  belonged, 
also  presented  themselves  for  examination  in  the  subjects  in 
which  they  were  deficient  and  of  these  two  passed  satisfactory 
examinations,  making  a  total  of  69  candidates  upon  whom  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  was  conferred  at  CommencemenL 
No  candidates  appeared  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Laws. 
The  Charles  Bathgate  Beck  Prize  Scholarship,  awarded  to  the 
member  of  the  First  Year  Class  who  shall  pass  the  best  ex- 
amination in  the  law  of  Real  Property,  was  conferred  on 
Wilder  Goodwin,  A.B.  (Harvard).  No  competitor  presented 
himself  for  the  E.  B.  Convers  Prize. 

The  courses  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Faculty  of 
Law,  the  names  of  the  instructors  by  whom  they  were  given, 
the  number  of  lectures  per  week  in  each  subject  and  the  num- 
ber of  students  taking  the  several  courses  are  preserved  in 
convenient  form  in  the  office  of  the  Registrar. 

The  only  changes  in  the  force  of  instruction  during  the  past 
year  have  been  those  rendered  necessary  by  the  continued  ab- 
sence on   leave  of   Professor  John   Bassett 

ersonne  Moore  and  by  the  resumption  of  the  courses  in 

Administrative  Law,  the  law  of  Taxation  and  of  Municipal 
Corporations  by  Professor  Goodnow.  Professor  Moore's 
course  in  International  Law  has  been  acceptably  given  by  Pro- 
fessor George  Winfield  Scott,  who  will  continue  to  conduct  it 
during  the  year  1909-10. 

The  appointment  of  William  D.  Guthrie,  M.A.,  of  the  New 
York  Bar  as  Professor  of  Law  and  of  Arthur  L.  Smith,  M.A., 
of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  England,  as  Carpentier  lecturer  for 
the  year  1909-10  are  the  most  important  and  promising  educa- 
tional events  that  I  have  to  chronicle.  Mr.  Guthrie's  brilliant 
career  as  a  constitutional  lawyer  and,  more  particularly,  his 
connection  with  most  of  the  important  cases  which  have  been 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  recent  years 
mark  him  as  a  man  peculiarly  fitted  to  supplement  from  the 
side  of  practical  experience  the  regular  work  of  instruction  in 
Constitutional  Law.    Mr.  Guthrie  gave  a  brief  course  of  pub- 
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lie  lectures  during  the  past  year  on  The  Judicial  Power  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  During  the  coming  year 
he  will  give  a  regular  course  of  instruction  to  the  more  ad- 
vanced students  in  the  Law  School,  on  that  subject,  running 
through  the  second  half  year. 

Professor  Smith's  work  as  an  expounder  of  history  and  so- 
ciety from  the  legal  point  of  view  has  given  him  an  interna- 
tional reputation.  His  lectures,  which  will  be  given  in  the  first 
half-year,  should  prove  a  liberalizing  influence  in  connection 
with  the  professional  study  of  law  at  Columbia. 

The  other  changes  indicated  for  next  year  are  principally 
those  which  result  from  Professor  Burgess's  contemplated  ab- 
sence on  leave  during  the  academic  year  and  that  of  Professor 
Burdick  during  the  second  half-year.  Professor  Burgess's 
course  in  Constitutional  Law  will  be  given  by  Professor  Frank 
J.  Goodnow,  who  will  hereafter  alternate  his  courses  on  Taxa- 
tion and  the  Law  of  Officers.  Professor  Burdick's  course  in 
Negotiable  Paper  will  be  omitted  in  1909-10  and  will  be  given 
to  the  second  and  third  year  classes  the  following  year.  For 
the  next  year  the  courses  in  Sales  and  Partnership  become  three 
hour  courses  running  for  half  a  year  each.  The  course  in 
Mortgages  will  be  given  by  Professor  Kirchwey. 

The  absence  of  Professor  Burdick  during  the  second  half- 
year  makes  it  convenient  to  try  an  experiment  which  has  long 
been  under  consideration  by  the  Law  Faculty : 
that,  namely,  of  concentrating  the  work  of  a  ^^^^^  Work 
given  course,  now  extending  over  an  entire 
year,  into  a  half-year.  In  this  way  Professor  Burdick's 
course  in  Torts  will  be  given  at  the  rate  of  four  hours  a 
week  and  Partnership  and  Sales  at  the  rate  of  three  hours 
a  week,  during  the  first  half  year,  Professor  Kirchwey's 
course  in  First  Year  Property  at  the  rate  of  four  hours  per 
week,  during  the  second  half-year,  and  Professor  Abbott's 
courses  in  Second  and  Third  Year  Equity  at  the  rate  of 
three  hours  a  week  for  half  a  year  each.  These  changes  are 
not  only  interesting  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  as  in- 
volving a  concentration  of  the  attention  of  the  students  on  a 
smaller  number  of  subjects  at  one  and  the  same  time,  but  pre- 
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pare  the  way  for  the  ultimate  adoption  in  the  Law  School  of 
the  plan,  recommended  by  the  University  Council,  of  putting 
the  entire  work  of  the  Law  School  on  a  half-year  basis,  with 
the  view  of  facilitating  the  admission  and  graduation  of  stu- 
dents at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  as  well  as  at  the  close  of 
the  academic  year. 

Other  important  aspects  of  the  work  of  the  Law  School 
which  might  otherwise  properly  find  place  in  this  report  have 
been  so  fully  presented  in  the  report  recently  submitted  to 
the  Trustees  by  the  University  Council  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  do  more  than  refer  to  them  in  this  place. 

In  conclusion  I  would  report  that  the  work  of  the  year  just 
brought  to  a  close  has  been  highly  successful,  the  student  body 
cooperating  earnestly  and  diligently  with  the  Faculty  in  carry- 
ing  it  on. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

George  W.  Kirchwey, 
Dean. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I909 

To  the  President  of  the  University, 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  has  completed  a  successful  year.  The  policy  of  ad- 
mitting students  to  advanced  standing  without  the  rigid  and 
almost  prohibitive  requirement  of  an  examination  test  in  every 
subject  has  proven  itself  a  justifiable  procedure.  The  former 
plan  of  demanding  that  a  student  should  pass  14  or  29  examina- 
tions in  ten  days  before  he  should  be  admitted  to  the  third 
year,  or  fourth  year  class  respectively,  was  presupposing  a 
physical  endurance  and  a  mental  discipline 
which  few  could  command.  The  administra-  ^^°^^^ 
tion  of  this  question  has  been  entrusted  to  a  Stindine 

committee  of  the  Faculty  and  the  record  of  the 
students  admitted  under  this  privilege  has  shown  the  wisdom 
of  the  plan.  The  Committee  has  taken  a  conservative  view  and 
have  granted  credit  only  to  students  who  have  taken  their 
previous  work  in  institutions  of  known  standing  and  who  have 
attained  a  creditable  standard  in  that  work. 

By  adopting  this  plan  of  recognizing  the  work  of  her  sister 
universities  at  its  face  value,  Columbia  University  has  again 
taken  the  pioneer  step  in  an  important  educational  movement 
When  this  plan  has  been  recognized  and  adopted  by  other 
medical  schools,  it  will  be  possible  for  students  to  travel  from 
one  center  of  medical  teaching  to  another  without  loss  of 
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credits  or  of  standing.  The  ideal  of  many  medical  educators 
that  the  German  habit  of  academic  migration  with  its  broaden- 
ing influence  may  be  adopted  in  some  degree  by  American 
universities  of  equal  rank,  will  then  have  become  an  ac- 
complished fact 

But  this  action  has  a  more  immediate  result  and  one  of 
great  importance  to  New  York  as  a  center  of  medical  teaching. 
It  emphasizes  the  facts  that  New  York  is  a  great   clinical 
center;  that  the  multiplicity  of  its  hospitals,  both  general  and 
special,  must  attract  hither  the  advanced  students  in  medicine 
unless  as  heretofore  an  almost  impassable  barrier  be  main- 
tained to  keep  them  out ;  and  that  New  York  is,  in  consequence, 
destined  to  become  a  finishing  school  for  the  surplus  students 
of  the  schools  in  smaller  municipalities  who  would  overcrowd 
the  local  hospitals  and  hinder  by  numbers  alone  the  proper 
education  of  themselves  and  of  their  fellows  by  preventing  the 
proper  use  of  the  limited  clinical  material  available  in  smaller 
cities.     The  first  two  years  of  a  medical  course  with  their 
sciences  allied  to  medicine  and  their  studies  in  the  theory  of 
the  art  of  medicine  can  be  successfully  pursued  under  any 
external  environment.    But  the  development  of  the  future  will 
concentrate  more  and  more  the  clinical  instruction  in  localities 
which  possess  large  hospital  establishments. 

The  absence  of  hospital  facilities  of  an  adequate  nature  to 
meet  the  requirements  for  clinical  teaching  is  leading  in  cer- 
.  tain  localities  to  the  foundation  of  medical 

Con^tioiiB  schools  whose  curriculum  comprises  only  the 

first  two  years  of  a  medical  course.  Stu- 
dents from  these  colleges  will  seek  larger  centers  of  medical 
instruction  to  complete  their  education,  and  it  will  be  a 
distinct  hardship  to  these  men  if  they  are  not  accepted  by 
State  Boards  and  by  the  larger  universities  upon  certification 
by  the  college  of  their  previous  residence.  The  foundation  of 
such  schools  giving  a  course  of  the  first  two  years  in  medicine 
is  characteristic  of  certain  State  universities,  especially  in  the 
West.  The  State  Universities  of  Missouri,  of  North  and 
South  Dakota,  of  Oklahoma,  Utah  and  Wisconsin,  and  in  the 
South  of  West  Virginia  and  Wake  Forest  G)llege  in  North 
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Carolina,  have  established  such  departments.  It  is  possible  for 
these  institutions  to  concentrate  their  work  upon  the  scientific 
education  preparatory  to  and  included  in  the  foundation  studies 
of  medical  science. 

In  order  that  this  natural  development  of  its  clinical 
opportunities  may  proceed  in  this  city,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  hospitals  appreciate  their  possibilities  in  the  domain 
of  medical  education.  The  whole  organization  of  the  medical 
staflF  of  the  hospitals  of  New  York,  and  in  fact  in 
America  generally,  is  based  upon  the  theory  that  they  are 
educational  institutions.  Except  in  the  case  of  the  purely  scien- 
tific workers  in  the  subsidiary  branches  of  pathology,  chem- 
istry, bacteriology,  and  similar  fields,  the  whole  medical  and 
surgical  staff  from  the  lowest  Junior  assistant  to  the  Attend- 
ing physicians  and  surgeons  serve  without  any  financial  re- 
muneration. It  is  not  intended  to  belittle  the  motives  of 
the  profession  which  has  given  this  care  to  the  ill  and 
maimed  for  many  generations  in  return  for  the  mere  oppor- 
tunity to  study  and  to  learn.  But  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
conditions  under  which  the  medical  profession  do  that  charitable 
work  which  seems  to  appeal  to  the  large  majority  of  hospital 
managers  and  trustees  as  the  important  and  often  as  the  single 
reason  for  the  existence  of  their  hospital.  The  attention  of 
those  trustees  should  be  directed  to  the  inquiry  whether  in  the 
first  place  the  educational  side  of  their  corporate  existence 
may  not  be  more  important  than  the  charity  which  is  a  neces- 
sary accompaniment  of  that  teaching  function.  And  those 
trustees  should  consider  if  they  are  doing  all  the  teaching,  not 
only  which  is  permissible  in  their  several  institutions,  but  also 
which  may  be  essential  to  the  medical  care,  under  modem  con- 
ditions, of  the  sick  entrusted  to  their  care. 

A  new  point  of  view  has  taken  root  in  certain  hospitals  in 
this  city  and  a  system  of  clinical  clerks  has  been  introduced 
in  them.  This  new  grade  has  been  made  a 
part  of  the  organized  hospital  staff  and  the  Clinical  Clerks 
positions  have  been  opened  to  fourth  year 
medical  students.  The  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
has  so  modified  its  curriculum  that  the  fourth  year  student 
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can  be  allowed  to  follow  these  hospital  services  for  two 
months  at  a  time.  It  seems  certain  that  the  students  of 
the  college  will  secure  in  competition  with  the  students  of  other 
schools  at  least  a  proportionate  share  of  the  places  which  are 
open  to  competition.  The  college  is  fortunate  also  in  controll- 
ing these  appointments  in  certain  other  hospitals  where  the 
whole  staff  is  made  up  of  instructors  in  the  College. 

Under  these  conditions  it  seems  probable  that  every  student 
will  secure  this  valuable  service  during  the  next  session.  In  the 
year  just  ended  one-third  of  the  graduating  class  were  ac- 
commodated in  this  way.  The  medical  services  at  the  St 
Luke's  Hospital,  the  surgical  services  at  the  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital, and  both  the  medical  and  surgical  services  at  the  German 
and  Lincoln  Hospitals  have  adopted  this  service  with  slight 
modifications  of  detail.  The  College  can  also  control  a  similar 
service  both  medical  and  surgical  on  its  division  at  Bellevue. 
It  is  hoped  and  believed  that  the  advantages  to  the  hospital  of 
such  a  plan  will  appeal  to  other  institutions  and  lead  to  its  more 
universal  adoption. 

The  extension  of  this  system  of  clinical  clerks  to  a  large 
number  of  hospitals  in  New  York  will  result  in  extending  the 
period  of  service  of  each  individual  student 
Coune  ^  *  to  include  more  than  the  two  months  time 
which  is  now  devoted  to  it.  The  final  re- 
sult will  embrace  at  least  a  three  months  service  in  medical 
wards,  a  three  months  service  in  surgical  wards,  and  a 
two  months  service  in  obstetrics.  When  this  has  been  ac- 
complished a  fifth  year  will  be  added  to  the  curriculum  leading 
to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  This  addition  of  a  year 
will  not,  however,  result  in  lengthening  to  any  great  extent  the 
total  time  required  for  the  education  of  the  individual,  because 
the  period  of  intemeship  can  then  be  reduced  f  rotn  the  two  to 
three  and  a  half  years  now  required  in  the  various  hospitals 
for  interne  service  to  a  period  of  about  eighteen  months.  The 
interne  service  in  New  York  hospitals  is  sought  by  young 
medical  men  in  order  that  they  may  secure  the  special  ad- 
vantages of  the  last  six  months  of  that  time.  It  is  requiring 
too  long  a  preparation  for  such  a  six  months  experience  to 
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demand  a  preliminary  eighteen  to  twenty-four  months  service. 
The  final  result,  therefore,  will  be  perhaps  to  add  a  year's  time 
to  the  student's  education  previous  to  his  securing  his  Doctor's 
degree,  but  it  will  remove  between  six  and  eighteen  months 
from  the  time  now  spent  in  post-graduate  hospital  work.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  saving  of  time  for  the  majority  of  students  who 
take  intemeships,  this  plan  will  add  at  the  loss  of  only  eight 
months  time  to  the  education  of  all  the  students  the  advantages 
of  an  hospital  intemeship  which  now  are  enjoyed  only  by  a 
part,  although  by  a  majority,  of  the  graduates  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  that  the  pioneer  work  of  Columbia 
University  begun  some  nineteen  years  ago  in  another  educa- 
tional reform  has  been  spreading  with  particu- 
lar vigor  during  the  past  year.  The  question  of  Combined 
saving  time  to  the  student  of  medicine  has  -j^.  ^rf**^ 
passed  beyond  the  phase  of  being  considered 
a  desirability.  It  is  now  very  widely  recognized  as  a  neces- 
sity, not  only  by  educators  in  medicine,  but  also  both  by  the 
authorities  of  the  larger  universities  and  by  those  of  many  of 
the  smaller  literary  colleges.  The  combined  course  has  been 
established  in  many  universities  as  between  the  school  of  arts 
or  science  and  the  school  of  medicine  within  the  same 
corporation.  The  extension  of  the  principle  to  include  two  in-, 
stitutions  has  been  adopted  by  a  few.  Certain  colleges  of 
liberal  arts  have  adopted  the  plan  of  extending  optional  privi- 
leges to  fourth  year  students  of  a  certain  degree  of  excellence 
to  be  taken  in  the  medical  department  of  another  university 
and  to  give  that  student  his  A.B.  degree  upon  certification  from 
the  medical  authorities  that  his  year's  work  done  in  absentia  as 
regards  his  college  is  of  sufficiently  high  grade  to  warrant  the 
degree.  No  university,  however,  has  as  yet  accepted  the  re- 
verse proposition  to  grant  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  Arts  or 
Science  to  any  student  who  has  come  to  that  university  with 
two  or  three  years'  credit  in  some  other  college  of  liberal  arts, 
and  who  has  completed  in  the  university  the  professional 
options  in  medicine.  That  the  combination  course  should  be 
discriminated  against  as  distinguished  from  the  regular  course 
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in  the  school  of  arts  does  not  seem  to  be  based  upon  a  logical 
foundation.  But  the  prejudices  of  the  older  -schools  of  liberal 
arts  have  not  yet  been  overcome  by  the  demands  for  recogni- 
tion of  the  departments  of  liberal  science  at  present  located  in 
the  professional  schools. 

The  position  taken  by  Columbia  University  on  these  two 
subjects,  the  combined  course  and  the  addition  of  clerkships 
to  the  medical  curriculum,  will  mark  a  progress  in  medical 
education  tending  to  save  valuable  time  to  its  students  of 
medicine  and  is  in  line  with  the  progressive  work  of  other 
universities  and  of  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.  It  is  the  firm  belief  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  that  the 
universal  realization  of  these  two  reforms  will  mark  the  final 
advance  in  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine 
for  a  long  period  of  years  to  come. 

Changes  in  During  the  past  year  several  changes  have 

Staff  and  occurred  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 

Organixation        ^^^^^  ^^e  result  of  death  and  resignation. 

Dr.  Andrew  J.  McCosh,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Sur- 
gery, and  Dr.  Carleton  P.  Flint,  Instructor  in  Surgery,  were 
both  stricken  down  in  the  midst  of  an  active  career,  as  the 
result  of  accidents.  Their  loss  has  been  keenly  felt  by  the 
College.  The  death  of  Dr.  William  T.  Bull,  Emeritus  Profes- 
sor of  Surgery,  has  been  felt  not  only  by  the  whole  surgical 
world,  but  particularly  by  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  although  Dr.  Bull  had  retired  from  active  teaching. 
The  Faculty  expressed  their  unanimous  feeling  in  regard  to 
the  loss  which  the  College  had  sustained  by  adopting  the  fol- 
lowing resolution : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  this  Faculty  that  by 
the  untimely  death  of  Dr.  William  T.  Bull,  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  the  medical  profession  and  the  community  at  large  have 
suffered  an  irreparable  loss,  and  that  as  a  great  teacher  and  surgeon  of 
world  wide  reputation,  he  was  an  honor  to  this  Faculty,  and  by  his 
skill  and  faultless  judgment  and  by  the  inspiration  he  gave  to  others  he 
did  much  to  elevate  American  surgery  to  the  high  position  it  has  at- 
tained, and  that  by  his  charity  and  generosity  to  the  poor  and  unfortu- 
nate who  came  under  his  professional  care,  he  endeared  himself  to  all. 
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and  that  in  his  breadth  and  poise  and  withal  his  sympathy,  loyalty  and 
modesty  he  represented  the  highest  type  of  true  manhood. 

The  heads  of  three  departments  will  retire  from  the  active 
direction  of  the  work  at  the  end  of  the  academic  year :  Dr. 
John  G.  Curtis,  Professor  of  Physiology,  the  senior  professor 
of  the  Faculty,  and  Dr.  T.  Mitchell  Prudden,  Professor  of 
Pathology,  applied  for  retirement  under  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion because  of  length  of  service.  Dr.  Walter  B.  James,  Bard 
Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  also  expressed  a  desire 
to  be  relieved  from  the  duties  of  routine  administration  in 
order  that  he  might  devote  himself  to  clinical  research  in  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital.  Dr.  James  therefore  requested  that  he 
be  transferred  to  a  Chair  of  Qinical  Medicine^  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  record  that  the  College  will  not  lose  his  services  as 
a  clinical  teacher  and  his  assistance  in  its  deliberative  councils. 

The  resignations  of  Drs.  Curtis  and  Prudden  will  remove 
from  the  Faculty  of  the  College  two  of  its  oldest  and  most 
faithful  professors.  They  both  stand  for  the  development  of 
the  departments  over  which  they  presided  from  the  earliest 
beginnings  of  their  specialties  to  the  completed  organization 
of  a  scientific  and  modem  equipment. 

These  changes  will  result  necessarily  during  the  next  year 
in  a  partial  readjustment  of  departmental  classification,  of  the 
curriculum  of  instruction,  and  in  some  part  of  the  structural 
formation  of  the  buildings.  New  and  increased  facilities  will 
be  supplied  for  work  in  experimental  pathology,  separate 
quarters  will  be  supplied  for  the  new  departments  which  have 
been  organized,  and  a  complete  renovation  of  the  laboratories 
occupied  by  the  Department  of  Pathology  will  be  carried  out. 

The  curriculum  has  been  changed  to  bring  the  students 
earlier  in  their  course  into  touch  with  purely  medical  subjects 
in  the  departments  of  Medicine  and  of  Surgery,  and  the  latter 
part  of  the  course  has  been  made  more  preeminently  clinical 
and  practical.  These  changes  in  the  curriculum  have  been 
started  in  previous  years,  but  owing  to  the  increased  hospital 
facilities  which  are  developing  in  New  York,  a  still  further  in- 
crease in  practical  instruction  will  be  added  to  the  curriculum 
for  the  coming  year. 
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The  old  Department  of  Pathology  formerly  included  the 
scientific  branches  of  Normal  Histology,  Embryology,  Bacteri- 
ology and  Clinical  Pathology.  These  several  sciences  have  now 
been  separated  into  departments,  with  distinct  administrative 
organizations.  Normal  Histology  and  Embryology  have  been 
transferred  as  a  subdivision  to  the  Department  of  Anatomy 
and  placed  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  H.  Von  W.  Schulte, 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

The  Department  of  Clinical  Pathology  has  been  organized 
under  Professor  Wood  with  the  addition  of  an  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor, Dr.  Karl  M.  Vogel.  An  Adjunct  Professorship  has 
been  added  also  to  the  Department  of  Bacteriology,  under  Pro- 
fessor Hiss,  and  Dr.  Augustus  B.  Wadsworth  has  been  ad- 
vanced to  that  chair. 

The  organization  of  the  Department  of  Pathology  has  been 
placed  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  William  G.  MacCallum,  who 
has  been  called  to  Columbia  from  his  present  post  of  Professor 
of  Pathological  Physiology  at  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Dr. 
MacCallum  brings  to  the  headship  of  this  Department  a  tried 
experience  in  the  field  of  experimental  pathology  and  a  thor- 
ough training  in  all  the  ordinary  branches  of  the  science  of 
pathology.  Dr.  MacCallum  has  been  connected  with  Johns 
Hopkins  Medical  School  since  his  graduation  from  that  school, 
both  as  an  investigator  and  as  a  teacher.  He  will  succeed  to  the 
chair  vacated  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Prudden,  and  there  is 
promise  that  he  will  continue  to  develop  the  department  along 
the  lines  of  scientific  research  and  of  modern  teaching. 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  fill  the  chair  made  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  Dr.  Curtis.  The  Department  of  Physiology  has 
been  placed  in  charge  of  Dr.  R.  Burton-Opitz,  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor of  Physiology,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  closer  alliance  with 
the  practical  branches  of  medicine  may  soon  be  brought  about 
The  study  of  pathological  conditions  in  man  upon  physiological 
lines  will  mark  one  of  the  greatest  advances  in  the  teaching  and 
study  of  medicine  in  the  immediate  future. 

The  Faculty  have  nominated,  and  the  Trustees  have  ap- 
pointed to  the  vacancy  in  the  Bard  Professorship  of  the  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine,  Dr.  Theodore  C.  Janeway,  who  is  a  graduate 
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of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  who  has  been 
actively  engaged  in  teaching  and  scientific  study  of  medical 
problems  in  the  hospitals  of  the  city  since  his  graduation. 
There  will  be  associated  with  Professor  Janeway,  as  Professor 
of  Clinical  Medicine,  Dr,  Evan  M.  Evans,  who  will  participate 
in  the  work  of  the  advanced  students,  both  in  the  clinics  at 
the  Vanderbnt  Clinic  and  in  hospital  services. 

During  the  year  a  very  successful  series  of  University  lec- 
tures on  Sanitary  Science  and  Public  Health  was  delivered 
at  the  College.  These  lectures  presented  the  Sanitary  Science 
subject  from  a  very  broad  point  of  view,  both  and  Public 

from  the  historical  and  practical  aspects  of  the  Health 

many  divisions  of  the  subject.  The  lecturers  included  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  specialists  in  their  various  departments : 

William  Thompson  Sedgwick,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Bi- 
ology, Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

J.  George  Adami,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Strathcona  Professor  of 
Pathology,  McGill  University. 

William  Hallock  Park,  M.D.,  Director,  Research  Labora- 
tories, New  York  City  Health  Department. 

John  S.  Billings,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Director,  New  York  Public 
Library. 

William  H.  Burr,  CJE.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering, 
Columbia  University. 

Frederick  Ludwig  Hoffman,  Statistician,  Prudential  In- 
surance Company. 

Simon  Flexner,  M.D.,  D.Sc,  Director,  Rockefeller  Insti- 
tute for  Medical  Research. 

Thomas  Darlington,  M.D.,  President  and  Commissioner, 
New  York  City  Health  Department. 

Walter  Bensel,  M.D.,  Sanitary  Superintendent,  New 
York  City  Health  Department. 

Eugene  H.  Porter,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Commissioner  of  Health 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Walter  Wyman,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Surgeon  General,  Public 
Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service  of  the  United  States. 
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L.  Emmett  Holt,  M.D.,  ScD.,  Gupentier  Professor  of  the 
Diseases  of  Children,  Q>lumbia  University. 

Hermann  M.  Biggs,  M.D.,.  Chief  Medical  Officer,  New 
York  City  Health  Department 

John  J.  Cronin,  M.D.,  Assistant  Chief,  Division  of  Child 
Hygiene,  Borough  of  Manhattan,  N.  Y. 

Leland  £.  CbFER,  past  Assistant  Surgeon,  U.  S.  Public 
Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service. 

Robert  W.  de  Forest,   President  Charity   Organization 
Society. 

Theobald  Smith,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Fabyan  Professor  of  Com- 
parative Pathology,  Harvard  University.  i 

Luther   Halsey  Gulick,   M.D.,   Chairman,   Playground  I 

Extension  Committee,  Sage  Foundation,  New  York. 

Frederick    Peterson,    M.D.,    Professor    of    Psychiatry, 
Columbia  University. 

Richard    Clarke    Cabot,    M.D.,    Instructor    in    Qinical  ' 

Medicine,  Harvard  University.  i 

Homer  Folks,  Secretary,  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  \ 

New  York.  I 

It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  this  banning  will  lead  to  ( 

some   permanent   organization   upon   the   lines   of   Sanitary  I 

Science  and  Public  Health.    A  report  of  the  special  committee  I 

that  had  this  matter  in  hand  outlined  the  possibilities  for  1 

founding  such  a  permanent  department  in  connection  with 
Columbia  University. 

Another  most  important  addition  to  the  possibility  for  re- 
search in  medicine  consists  of  a  fund  for  furthering  research 
in  regard  to  cancer  and  allied  pathoologica^ 
Cancer  Researdi  conditions.  Work  under  this  fund  is  being 
carried  on  in  the  Department  of  Zoology  by 
Professor  Calkins ;  in  the  Department  of  Qinical  Pathology  by 
Professor  Wood ;  in  the  Department  of  Bacteriology  by  Pro- 
fessor Hiss ;  and  extensive  plans  are  being  made  for  extending 
the  work  in  the  Department  of  Biological  Chemistry  under 
Professor  Gies,  and  more  especially  in  the  Department  of 
Pathology  under  Professor  MacCallum. 

The  educational  work  of  the  College  has  proceeded  during 
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the  past  session  upon  the  plans  of  the  curriculum  adopted  for 
the  year.     The  first  two  years  now  include 
all    the    scientific   work   preparatory   to   the  "  ^£  studies 

study  of  the  subjects  which  have  an  ex- 
clusively medical  bearing.  It  does  not  require  the  whole 
time  of  a  medical  student  for  two  years  to  acquire  all  that  is 
needed  and  essential  in  these  subjects  of  pure  science.  The 
beginnings  of  knowledge  in  the  practical  medical  branches  are 
taught  the  student  during  his  second  year  in  addition  to  these 
preliminary  subjects.  The  major  clinical  branches  of  practice 
of  medicine  and  of  surgery  are  begun,  and  it  will  be  a  feature 
of  the  new  curriculum  that  once  started  on  these  two  essentials 
of  a  professional  career  in  medicine  the  student  will  not  be 
permitted  to  discontinue  them  at  any  time  during  the  two  final 
years  of  his  work  in  the  school. 

The  comparatively  recent  addition  to  the  study  of  medicine 
of  the  many  subdivisions,  to  which  medical  men  are  so  widely 
devoting  themselves  and  limiting  their  individual  work  as 
specialists,  has  led  to  a  necessary  division  of  the  teaching  time 
so  that  the  rudiments  of  some  dozen  specialties  must  be  taught 
to  every  student  This  has  led  to  a  scheme  of  instruction  in 
short  courses  which  has  been  called  "the  concentration  system" 
of  education.  However  much  of  a  necessity  it  may  be,  and 
however  well  it  may  work  in  the  minor  subjects,  such  as  diseases 
of  the  ear  or  of  the  skin,  such  a  system  is  a  failure  when  ap- 
plied to  the  major  subjects  of  medicine  and  surgery.  The  new 
curriculum,  therefore,  will  abandon  even  more  completely  than 
ever  before  the  slightest  approach  to  a  concentration  system  in 
these  two  major  branches.  Hereafter  when  a  student  begins 
to  work  in  diagnostic  and  practical  methods  in  medicine  and 
surgery  he  will  not  be  permitted  to  discontinue  either  for  any 
great  length  of  time  and  will  continue  his  work  in  at  least  one 
of  the  two  all  the  time  during  the  entire  remainder  of  his 
course  of  study.  The  addition  to  this  course  of  instruction  of 
the  practical  work  as  medical  clerk  and  surgical  dresser  in 
hospital  wards  has  been  referred  to  already  in  this  report  The 
curriculum  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  will  en- 
deavor to  create  as  far  as  is  possible  in  large  classes  the  time- 
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honored  relations  of  preceptor  and  pupil  between  the  instruct- 
ors of  the  College  and  its  students,  which  has  in  the  past 
created  many  generations  of  skilled  medical  practitioners  even 
before  the  existence  of  medical  schools  and  fixed  curricula  of 
study.  The  changes  in  the  several  departments  are  slight  in 
themselves,  but  all  are  tending  and  striving  to  realize  these 
aims  and  ideals. 

Every  department  with  clinical  opportunities  has  long  been 
teaching  all  that  modem  medicine  had  to  offer  in  the  study  of 
Therapeutics  ^^^  etiology,  of  the  pathology  and  of  the 
diagnosis  of  disease,  but  perhaps  the  greatest 
advance  of  the  past  year  and  of  the  immediate  future 
will  be  found  in  the  teaching  of  the  therapeutics  of  dis- 
eased conditions.  In  this  development  of  the  instruction 
in  this  important  branch  of  medicine  special  attention  is 
being  paid  to  the  non-medicinal  methods  of  therapeutics.  In 
the  Department  of  Netu-ology  and  of  Applied  Therapeutics 
special  attention  has  been  paid  during  the  year  to  presenting  to 
the  graduating  class  the  many  applications  of  psychotherapy. 
In  the  Department  of  Orthopedic  Surgery  the  new  establish- 
ment at  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic  of  the  machinery  for  applying 
mechanico-therapy  has  been  used  largely  for  demonstrating  the 
latest  developments  in  treatment  by  Swedish  movements,  and 
by  massage.  The  sub-department  of  Hydrotherapy  has  pre- 
sented also  the  many  applications  of  which  that  special  thera- 
peutic agent  is  possible.  The  special  methods  of  out-door  treat- 
ment of  tuberculosis  patients  has  been  demonstrated  to  the 
students  in  the  practical  application  of  the  new  Day  Camp. 
Instruction  in  mental  diseases  has  been  made  possible  by  the 
addition  of  a  subdivision  in  Psychiatry  to  the  Department  of 
Neurology. 

The  College  is  fortunate  in  owning  and  controlling  its  own 
dispensary  service.    The  Vanderbilt  Clinic  was  founded  par- 
ticularly as  a  teaching  dispensary,  but  the  past 
Work^of  ^^^^  ^^^  enabled  the  Clinic  to  extend  its  care  of 

Vanderbilt  Clinic  the  patients  to  an  oversight  of  their  social  con- 
ditions and  of  their  methods  of  living  to  a 
degree  never  before  attempted.     This  work  through  depart- 
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ments  of  visiting  nurses  and  of  social  service  has  been  con- 
ducted without  drawing  upon  the  funds  of  the  Clinic  through 
the  exertions  of  a  committee  of  ladies  which  has  been  organ- 
ized under  the  name  of  "The  Woman's  Auxiliary."  This 
Auxiliary  maintains  four  visiting  nurses  and  a  Bureau  for  the 
assistance  of  the  patients  of  the  Clinic  in  their  social  relations, 
by  which  the  physically  handicapped  are  assisted  to  iind  work 
which  they  can  do,  and  by  which  they  can  be  referred  to  the 
proper  hospital  or  country  sanitarium  for  the  treatment  of  their 
particular  disease.  The  Clinic  has  received  during  the  year  a 
donation  from  the  American  Red  Cross  which  has  enabled  it  to 
support  upon  the  roof  a  Day  Camp  for  the  treatment  of  tuber- 
culosis patients.  This  has  been  a  great  help  to  the  care  of  this 
group  of  patients,  and  the  Camp  is  steadily  increasing  its  use- 
fulness until  now  it  is  running  a  daily  average  attendance  of 
about  fifty  patients.  Its  usefulness  as  a  teaching  adjunct  to 
the  Clinic  has  already  been  referred  to. 

Medical  Research  during  the  past  year  has  been  in  evidence 
by  the  publication  of  new  volumes  of  original  work  from  the 
Department  of  Pathology,  the  Department  of 
Surgery,  the  Department  of  Physiology,  and  ^^^ 

the  Department  of  Biological  Chemistry.  Individual  workers 
in  other  departments  have  also  been  active  in  presenting  scien- 
tific studies  in  the  medical  journals  and  special  mention  should 
be  made  of  the  work  of  the  Laboratory  of  Neurological  Re- 
search in  connection  with  the  Department  of  Neurology  at  the 
Vanderbilt  Clinic. 

The  attendance  during  the  year  at  the  College  consists  of 
345  students: 

Fourth  Year,  Gass  of  1909 B2 

Third  Year,  Qass  of  1910 71 

Second  Year,  Class  of  1911 63       Attendance 

First  Year,  Class  of  1912 96 

Post-Graduates  16 

Special  Students  17 

The  Graduating  Qass  comprised  82  students,  including  one 
who  graduated  in  October,  1908.  Of  these  82  students,  67 
per  cent,  had  previously  obtained  the  degree  of  A.B.  or  other 
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first  degrees.  Positions  in  Hospitals  have  been  obtained  by 
67  members  (nearly  82  per  cent)  of  the  Class  of  1909. 

The  Alumni  Association  of  the  G)llege  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  celebrated  during  the  year  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
its  organization.  An  effort  has  been  made  to 
""""  bring  this  Association  into  closer  relation  with 

the  College  by  organizing  a  series  of  clinical  meetings  to  be  held 
in  the  College  building.  Two  such  meetings  were  held  during 
the  past  year,  one  of  which  was  organized  by  the  Department 
of  Therapeutics  and  the  other  by  the  Department  of  Surgery, 
and  in  both  meetings  the  work  done  in  the  Department  of  a 
scientific  nature  was  demonstrated  before  the  Association  and 
special  stress  was  laid  upon  methods  of  teaching.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  every  department  in  the  College  will  give  similar 
demonstrations  for  the  Association,  and  that  this  innovation 
will  lead  to  a  better  understanding  by  the  Alumni  of  the 
progress  in  educational  methods  and  in  medical  research,  which 
are  being  developed  at  the  College. 

The  Alumni  of  the  College  will  miss  hereafter  the  familiar 
face  of  the  Registrar,  Mr.  E.  T.  Boag,  who  has  held  this  office 
for  forty-one  years.  He  has  been  retired  under  the  rules  of 
the  Carnegie  foundation.  It  is  the  unanimous  wish  of  all 
members  of  the  Faculty  and  the  teaching  staff  that  Mr.  Boag 
will  enjoy  his  well-earned  rest  from  active  duty,  and  he  takes 
with  him  the  best  wishes  of  more  than  five  thousand  graduates 
of  the  College  whom  he  has  matriculated  during  his  long  years 
of  service. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Samuel  W.  Lambert. 

Dean. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,   I909 

To  the  President  of  the  University, 

Sir: 

I  beg  to  submit  herewith  the  following  report  of  the  Schools 
of  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry  for  the  year  1908-09. 

The  increase  in  registration,  which  was  so  marked  in 
1907-08,  has  continued  during  the  past  year,  718  students 
having  enrolled  as  compared  with  625  for 
the  previous  year,  an  increase  of  15  per  cent.  Registration 
for  this  year,  and  of  34  per  cent,  for  the 
past  two  years.  These  results  have  been  brought  about  in 
large  measure  by  the  unselfish  devotion  of  the  Chairman  of  our 
Committee  on  Admissions  and  by  the  prompt  and  efficient  at- 
tention which  he  has  given  to  the  great  amount  of  detail  con- 
nected  with  the  administration  of  his  office.  In  analyzing  these 
figures  it  is  gratifying  to  note  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
students  who  have  entered  with  advanced  standing  from  other 
degree  granting  institutions  where  they  have  either  secured  a 
first  degree,  or  have  spent  one  or  more  years  in  preparing  for 
their  technical  education.  Especially  satisfactory  is  the  enrol- 
ment of  21  students  from  Columbia  College  as  compared 
with  7  the  year  before.  This  augurs  well  for  the  success  of 
the  combined  course,  and  while  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  the 
exact  ntmiber  of  students  who  are  availing  themselves  of  this 
opportunity,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  number  is  constantly 
increasing.  During  the  year  arrangements  were  perfected,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Committee  on  Instruction  in  the  College, 
by  which  students  will  not  be  able  to  receive  double  credit  in 
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the  college  and  the  engineering  schcx>ls  for  the  same  subjects. 
While  this  may  have  a  temporary  check  on  the  number  of  stu- 
dents coming  to  us  from  the  college,  the  result  will  be  bene- 
ficial in  the  end.  The  action  of  the  University  0)uncil  in  rec- 
ommending that  the  President  shall,  at  his  convenience  and 
discretion,  open  negotiations  with  other  universities  looking  to- 
ward the  adoption  of  a  policy  by  which  it  may  be  possible  for 
students  to  migrate  more  freely  between  universities,  should 
still  further  increase  the  number  of  students  coming  to  us  with 
preliminary  collegiate  training,  and  is  therefore  a  result  much 
to  be  desired. 

In  order  to  derive  some  information  as  to  the  trend  of  tech- 
nical education  throughout  the  country,  so  far  as  this  can  be 
gathered  by  comparing  registration  statistics,  the  following 
were  secured  from  representative  institutions  which  oflFer 
technical  education. 


Institution 

Cornell  University 

Purdue  University 

University  of  Michigan 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

University  of  Illinois 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Ohio  State  University 

University  of  California 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Yale  University  (Sheffield  Scientific 

School) 

Columbia  University  (Schools  of  Mines, 

Engineering  and  Chemistry) 

University  of  Minnesota 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 

Lehigh  University 

Armour  Institute 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute. . . 

University  of  Missouri 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science 

University  of  Nebraska 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology 

Colorado  School  of  Mines. 

Michigan  College  of  Mines. 

University  of  Iowa 

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute 

Tulane  University 

Total 


Registration 


1907-^      1908-09 


Increase  or 
Decrease 


No.  of 

Students 


Per- 
centage 


1.638 

1.398 

1.325 

i»259 

1.059 

940 

839 

794 

748 

788 

625 
647 
609 
662 

521 

462 
466 

479 
439 
435 
349 
266 

239 
223 

145 


1,737 

i.3«>4 

1.335 

1.297 

1,081 

906 

888 

818 

811 

793 

718 
677 
660 
646 
518 
487 
444 
431 
396 
390 
380 
277 
218 
206 
135 


89 

—34 
10 

38 
22 
—34 
49 
24 
63 


93 

30 

51 

—16 

—  3 
25 

— 22 

-48 

—43 

—45 

31 

II 


—17 
— 10 


5.4 
—  2.4 
0.7 
3.0 
2.1 

'H 
5.8 

3.0 
8.4 

0.6 

15.0 
4.6 
8.4 

-24 

-0.6 
5.4 
4.7 

-10.  o 

-9.8 

-10.3 

8.9 

4.1 

-  8.S 
-7.6 

lilt 


17.355 


17.603 


248 


I  43 
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An  analysis  of  the  above  figures*  indicates  that  a  reaction  in 
the  rapid  growth  of  technical  education  throughout  the  country 
is  apparently  beginning  to  set  in,  at  least  at  a  number  of  insti- 
tutions. This  is  particularly  apparent  in  the  case  of  the  west- 
em  schools,  eight  of  the  fifteen  schools  which  may  be  con- 
sidered in  that  section  showing  a  loss  of  222  students,  while 
seven  show  an  increase  of  only  177,  a  net  decrease  in  the  West 
of  45  students.  On  the  other  hand,  of  the  eastern  schools  in 
the  list,  seven  show  an  increase  of  364  students  as  against  a 
loss  of  71  in  three  schools,  a  net  gain  in  the  East  of  293  stu- 
dents. Again,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  independent 
technical  schools  five  show  gains  and  six  show  losses,  while,  in 
the  schools  connected  with  a  university,  nine  show  gains  and 
only  five  show  losses.  It  would  therefore  appear  that,  for  the 
past  year  at  least,  the  eastern  engineering  schools  connected 
with  universities  have  made  the  greatest  gains.  It  is  especially 
interesting  to  us  to  note  that  in  our  Schools  of  Mines,  Engi- 
neering and  Chemistry  we  have  had  not  only  the  largest  in- 
crease in  numbers  of  any  technical  school  in  the  country,  but 
our  percentage  of  increase  is  nearly  twice  as  large  as  that  of 
any  of  the  others. 

The  increase  in  our  registration  made  it  necessary  to  build 
a  new  dormitory  at  Camp  Columbia  this  spring  with  accom- 
modations for  seventy-five  students  and  with  ample  drafting- 
room  facilities  for  the  work  in  Railroad  Surveying.  The  din- 
ing hall  at  the  Camp  was  also  proportionately  increased  in 
size.  At  the  University  we  shall  be  able  in  many  cases  to 
meet  the  increasing  demands  for  laboratory  space  by  chang- 
ing the  scheme  of  attendance  so  as  to  hold  laboratory 
classes  in  the  morning  as  well  as  in  the  afternoon — in  fact, 
a  beginning  has  already  been  made  in  this  direction,  but 
this  plan  will  not  sufiice  in  all  cases  and,  if  the  increase 
continues,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  seriously  the  erec- 

*The  above  figures  include  only  students  of  engineering,  mining  and 
metallurgy  and  chemistry.  Because  of  the  requirements  of  a  bacca- 
laureate degree  for  admission  to  the  school  of  applied  science  at  Har- 
vard, the  figures  of  this  institution  have  not  been  used  for  purposes  of 
comparison. 
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tion  of  another  building  for  the  students  in  our  technical 
schools. 

With  an  increase  in  the  number  of  students  it  also  devolves 
upon  us  to  plan  very  carefully  so  that  the  individual  student 
will  not  lose  that  personal  oversight  and 
Advism  attention   which   is   a   simple    problem   with 

a  smaller  student  body.  It  is  therefore 
very  gratifying  to  note  the  continued  success  of  the  system  of 
academic  advisers.  While  there  have  been  a  few  instances 
where  officers  of  instruction  have  not  taken  up  this  work  with 
the  enthusiasm  which  it  deserves,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  the  beneficial  results  of  this  system  of  supervision  have 
been  very  apparent  and  there  is  ample  testimony  to  show  that 
it  has  been  much  appreciated  by  the  students  themselves.  The 
plan  of  sending  reports  of  standing  to  advisers,  parents  or 
guardians  and  to  the  students  themselves  of  the  first  and  second 
year  three  times  during  each  term  has  also  brought  forth  much 
favorable  comment  and  has  resulted  in  the  saving  of  many  a 
student  by  a  word  of  advice  or  warning  before  he  has  fallen 
too  far  behind  in  his  work. 

Another  very  important  consideration  in  this  connection  is 
the  restriction  of  classroom  and  laboratory  sections  to  a  size 
which  will  insure  to  the  individual  student  efficient  instruction. 
This  is  a  policy  which  should  be  applied  throughout  our  schools, 
but  it  is  absolutely  imperative  in  subjects  like  mathematics, 
physics  and  mechanics,  which  form  the  groundwork  of  success- 
ful technical  education.  It  will  either  be  necessary  to  increase 
the  teaching  staff,  or  to  restrict  the  number  of  our  students. 
The  latter  course  will  be  far  better  than  to  run  the  risk  of 
sending  out  graduates  who  have  failed  thoroughly  to  grasp 
these  most  important  subjects.  Not  only  are  such  graduates 
poorly  prepared  for  their  profession,  and  consequently  a  re- 
proach upon  the  University,  but  they  come  to  realize  keenly 
the  cause  of  their  deficient  knowledge,  and  as  a  result  they  lose 
their  interest  in  the  schools  and  become  indifferent  to  its  future 
welfare  and  success. 

During  the  past  year  the  Faculty  approved  the  program  of 
study  of  the  course  in  Sanitary  Engineering.    This  course  is 
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now  fully  established  and  actual  instruction  work  in  it  will 
be  formally  begun  when  the  University  opens  next  Sep- 
tember. The  course  in  Sanitary  Engineer-  . 
ing  has  been  arranged  as  a  differentiation  En£incc^« 
of  the  course  in  Civil  Engineering  and  the 
graduates  in  this  course  will  receive  the  degree  of  Civil  En- 
gineer. The  first  year  will  be  identical  with  all  the  courses  in 
the  Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry.  The  sub- 
jects of  quantitative  analysis  and  microscopy,  given  in  the 
Department  of  Chemistry,  are  the  only  variations  in  the  sec- 
ond year  from  the  regular  Civil  Engineering  course.  The 
principal  Sanitary  Engineering  subjects  which  constitute  the 
important  fundamentals  of  the  course  displace  Civil  Engineer- 
ing subjects  in  the  third  and  fourth  year.  These  variations  in- 
clude educational  training  in  such  important  specialties  as  bac- 
teriology, sanitary  biology,  physical  and  biological  water  anal- 
ysis, the  interpretation  and  sanitary  bearing  of  statistics,  muni- 
cipal sanitation,  the  general  subject  of  drainage,  heating  and 
ventilation  and  the  broad  principles  of  sanitary  science,  public 
health  and  hygiene.  These  subjects  have  been  so  chosen  and 
planned  for  treatment  as  to  give  the  student  a  comprehensive 
and  advanced  view  of  the  duties  of  the  sanitary  engineer  con- 
sistent with  the  best  practice  of  his  profession  at  the  present 
day,  and  further  to  shape  his  professional  ideas  along  lines  of 
development  now  being  actively  followed  in  successful  en- 
gineering practice.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  note  that 
the  remarkable  resources  of  our  University  have  made  it  pos- 
sible to  provide  in  our  present  organization  for  all  but  two  of 
the  new  subjects  and,  as  these  will  both  come  in  the  fourth 
year,  it  has  not  been  necessary  for  us  to  consider  the  question 
of  providing  for  this  instruction  at  this  time. 

During  the  year  an  effort  has  been  made  to  establish  a  course 
in  Forest  Engineering  and  a  tentative  program  of  study  for 
a  thorough  four-year  course  has  been  pre- 
pared.  During  the  coming  summer  this  pro-  EneinccrinK 
gram  will  be  subjected  to  the  further  criticism 
of  experts  in  this  field.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
present  facilities  and  resources  of  the  University  will  pro- 
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vide  for  fully  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  work.  The  New  York 
State  Forest  Commissioner  has  shown  a  deep  interest  in  our 
eflForts  and  has  offered  to  our  students  the  free  use  of  the  ex- 
cellent facilities  of  his  department.  The  University  is  therefore 
in  a  position  to  inaugurate  the  work  under  exceptionally  fa- 
vorable conditions,  and  the  number  of  inquiries  in  regard  to  it 
indicate  that  the  course  will  attract  ample  support.  It  is  sin- 
cerely hoped  that  the  course  will  be  approved  by  the  Faculty 
and  authorized  by  the  Trustees  in  the  autumn. 

Likewise  much  time  and  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the 
establishment  of  a  practical  course  in  scientific  agriculture. 

These  efforts  have  met  with  the  hearty  re- 

^         *  sponse  of  a  number  of  influential  men,  who 

have  shown  by  their  interest  that  they  are  ready  to  cooperate 

in  the  undertaking.    It  is  hoped  that  the  plan  may  be  brought 

to  a  successful  issue  during  the  coming  year. 

During  the  past  year  the  changes  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
second,  third  and  fourth  years,  to  which  reference  was  made 
in  my  last  report,  were,  as  far  as  practicable,  put  into  eflFect, 
and  the  result  was,  on  the  whole,  very  satisfactory.  While 
the  expected  benefit   from   some   of  the  changes   was  not 

realized  because  of  large  classes,  this  is   a 
**^"^  matter  which  can  be  adjusted.    The  remainder 

of  the  changes  will  go  into  effect  during  the  coming 
year.  When  this  has  been  accomplished  and  the  educational 
machinery  is  running  smoothly,  it  is  hoped  that  more  time 
will  be  available  for  research  work  and  publication.  While 
our  first  and  most  important  function  is  efficient  teach- 
ing, the  value  and  the  necessity  of  research  work  must  not  be 
overlooked.  In  fact,  a  teacher  who  does  not  bring  sufficient 
enthusiasm  into  his  work  to  desire  to  add  materially  to  the 
avaliable  knowledge  in  his  subject,  cannot  impart  much  en- 
thusiasm or  inspiration  to  his  students.  This  research  or  in- 
vestigation may  of  course  assume  various  forms,  but  it  should 
ever  be  guided  by  the  desire  to  add  to  the  knowledge  and 
the  efficiency  of  the  engineering  profession.  The  members 
of  this  profession  in  active  practice  look  to  us  for  the 
solution  of  many  problems  which  our  facilities  and  environ- 
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ment  render  possible,  and  it  is  a  duty  which  every  technical 
school,  and  especially  one  forming  part  of  a  large  university, 
should  undertake  to  fulfil.  It  is  also  beyond  question  that,  as- 
suming efficient  instruction  as  the  first  consideration,  nothing 
will  add  more  to  the  reputation  and  standing  of  our  schools  and 
nothing  will  do  more  to  attract  to  us  earnest  students  of  ma- 
ture age  and  of  collegiate  or  technical  training  than  the  ever 
increasing  influence  of  the  schools  among  the  members  of  the 
profession.  Our  environment  is  such  as  to  attract  men  desir- 
ing to  do  advanced  work  and,  if  a  number  of  fellowships  could 
be  established  for  this  special  purpose,  as  has  been  done  in  other 
technical  schools,  an  added  impetus  would  be  given  the  work 
in  graduate  instruction  in  engineering,  to  which  we  have  given 
too  little  attention  in  the  past. 

To  acquaint  those  interested  with  the  scope  and  character 
of  our  professional  work  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
establish  a  closer  relationship  with  the  manu-  aam  ' 

facturing  and  engineering  industries  as  well  Lectures 

as  with  the  men  who  are  actively  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  their  profession.  This  close  contact  we 
should  try  to  bring  about  by  all  means,  for,  paraphrasing  a 
familiar  inscription,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  practice  and 
learning  should  go  hand  in  hand  and  efficiency  grow  with 
knowledge.  We  have  during  the  past  year  done  more  than 
ever  before  to  bring  about  this  closer  contact  between  commer- 
cial and  professional  interests  and  the  schools  by  inviting  no 
less  than  forty-seven  men  in  active  practice,  the  majority  of 
them  prominent  in  their  respective  special  fields,  to  deliver 
from  one  to  six  lectures  to  our  students.  An  eflFort  has  been 
made,  especially  in  the  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing, to  carefully  coordinate  these  lectures  with  the  work  of  the 
course,  and  the  result  has  been  very  encouraging.  The  en- 
thusiastic cooperation  of  these  busy  men,  who  have  cheerfully 
given  their  time  and  energy  to  this  work,  is  also  most  gratify- 
ing and  is  an  indication  of  their  belief  in  a  principle  in  techni- 
cal education  which  is  worthy  of  even  greater  development. 
Plans  are  being  made  to  carry  out  this  policy  even  more  ex- 
tensively during  the  coming  year. 
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During  the  year  just  drawing  to  a  dose  it  was  our  great 
misfortune  to  lose,  by  a  most  distressing  accident,  our  col- 
league. Professor  Frank  Leo  Tufts  of  the  Department  of 
Physics.  His  prominence  in  his  chosen  field,  his  devotion  to  the 
University  and  his  cheerful  readiness  to  help  and  cooperate  in 
any  way  that  he  could,  make  his  loss  one  deeply  felt  by  stu- 
dents and  officers  alike. 

In  Dr.  James  Hulme  Canfield  and  in  Professor  Greorge  Rice 
Carpenter,  we  have  lost  two  men  who,  one  as  Librarian,  and 
the  other  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Instruction  of  the 
college,  were  also  ever  ready  to  cooperate  and  help  in  every- 
thing that  inured  to  the  benefit  of  the  students  in  our  technical 
schools.  Although  they  were  not  members  of  our  faculty,  their 
loss  has  been  severely  felt  in  the  schools  in  which  we  naturally 
have  our  first  interest. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Frederick  A.  Goetze, 
Dean. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ACTING  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I909 

To  the  President  of  the  University, 

Sir: 

The  enrollment  of  students  in  Architecture  shows  140  names 
— ^a  considerable  increase  in  numbers.    The  number  of  new 
students,    however,    is   only    slightly    larger. 
The    withdrawals    have    thus    been    fewer,  School  of 

which  is  encouraging,  since  the  tendency  of  Architecture 
students  to  cut  short  the  period  of  theoretic 
and  scientific  training  for  the  sake  of  entering  sooner  upon 
active  professional  work  has  created  a  difficult  problem.  From 
an  educational  point  of  view  such  a  tendency  is  of  course  very 
unfortunate  for  the  student,  though  he  may  not  perceive  this 
until  later.  The  largest  increase  in  the  registration  has  been 
among  the  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Architec- 
ture. This  is  quite  as  it  should  be,  since  these  students  have 
had  some  years  of  collegiate  preparation,  and  they  thus  help 
to  raise  the  intellectual  standards  of  the  school.  At  the  re- 
cent Commencement,  by  special  recommendation  of  the  Fa- 
culty, the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Architecture  was  conferred 
upon  one  student  who  had  originally  been  admitted  without 
collegiate  preparation  as  a  candidate  for  the  Professional  Cer- 
tificate. This  was  done  solely  in  recognition  of  the  superior 
quality  of  his  work. 

That  the  graduates  of  the  school  shall  be 
prepared  to  undertake  independently  architec-  Instruction 

tural  work  of  almost  every  grade,  the  grad- 
uating theses,  in  accordance  with  the  policy  inaugurated  some 
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years  ago  by  the  Committee  on  Design  of  the  School  Staff, 
must  now  comprise  a  full  set  of  working  drawings  and  speci- 
fications, with  strain-sheets  and  structural  calculations  thor- 
oughly worked  out. 

By  special  arrangement  with  Professor  Laird  of  the  School 
of  Ardiitecture  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  a  joint 
problem  in  design  was  given  out  during  the  winter  in  that 
school  and  in  our  own  for  each  of  the  two  grades,  Elementary 
and  Intermediate.  The  work  of  the  students  of  both  schools 
was  exhibited  in  our  own  Model  House  and  in  Philadelphia, 
and  was  judged  by  a  special  jury.  The  comparison  of  the 
work  of  the  two  schools  and  the  friendly  relations  established 
by  this  competition  are  distinctly  advantageous,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  experiment  may  be  repeated. 

The  loss  of  Professor  Kress  has  been  severely  felt,  but  his 
work  of  instruction  has  been  successfully  carried  on  by 
Mr.  T.  W.  Ludlow.  The  library  of  the  school  has  been 
efliciently  managed,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Hamlin 
and  with  the  cooperation  of  Mr.  E.  R.  Smith,  by  Miss  C.  C. 
Gifford. 

Owing  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  students  during 
recent  years  the  work  in  drawing  has  become  greater  than 
one  instructor  can  satisfactorily  direct.  Mr.  Harriman,  who  has 
had  charge  of  this  department  of  instruction  since  1903,  has 
been  overburdened,  and  it  is  important  that  he  should  have 
some  assistance. 

There  is  good  reason  to  hope  that  the  school  may  be  able 
in  the  near  future,  by  cooperation  with  the  American  Society 
of  Landscape  Architects,  to  establish  a  course  in  landscape 
architecture.  Through  Mr.  C.  W.  Leavitt,  Jr.,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  that  society  committees  have  been  appointed  to  at- 
tain this  end. 

The  need  of  additional  scholarships,  is  each 
Scholarships  year  increasingly  felt.  When  the  school  was 
under  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  had 
from  eighty  to  ninety  students,  some  six  or  seven  scholarships 
were  available;  at  present,  with  many  more  students,  there 
are  only  four — a  very  inadequate  number. 
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The  following  gifts  are  gratefully  acknowledged:  From 
Mr.  E.  P.  Carey,  his  model  for  the  Grant  Monument  at  Wash- 
ington, including  the  cast  of  the  equestrian  statue  by  Mr.  W. 
O.  Partridge;  from  Mr.  A.  Holland  Forbes,  Architecture  for 
the  year ;  from  Mr.  W.  T.  Comstock,  two  copies  for  the  year 
of  the  Architects'  and  Builders'  Magazine;  from  the  Columbia 
(undergraduate)  Architectural  Society,  several  architectural 
publications. 

The  spirit  of  work  among  the  students  was  never  better, 
a  fact  which  is  attested  in  many  ways,  as,  for  example,  by  the 
efficient  system  which  they  have  established  for  the  super- 
vision of  evening  work,  by  the  excellence  of  the  Year  Book, 
now  called  the  Annual  of  the  School,  and  by  the  raising  of 
about  $300,  through  an  entertainment  in  the  Brinkerhoff  The- 
atre, for  the  libraries  of  the  school  and  ateliers. 

There  is  little  concerning  the  work  of  the  School 

School  of  Music  during  the  year  which  calls  ®   Music 

for  special  notice.    The  registration  shows  no 
material  change  from  last  year,  and  the  general  course  of 
study  has  remained  the  same. 

Under  the  direction  of  Professor  Rubner  the  University 
Orchestra  has  given  two  regular  concerts,  one  in  Earl  Hall 
and  one  in  Mendelssohn  Hall,  besides  playing  in  public  on 
several  occasions. 

During  the  second  half  year  a  series  of  seventeen  public 
concerts  was  given;  of  these  eight  were  organ  recitals  and 
nine  were  concerts  of  chamber  music— quartette,  trio  and 
pianoforte  recitals.  The  annual  concert  of  original  composi- 
tions by  students  in  the  school  was  given  in  May.  (See  appen- 
dix, page  155.) 

Professor  Rubner  and  Professor  McWhood,  aside  from 
their  regular  duties  in  the  school,  have  taken  part  in  much 
musical  work  outside  the  University. 

The  School  of  Design  still  remains  a  merely  School 

tentative  organization,  and  this  state  of  af-  Design 

fairs  cannot  be  changed  until  a  considerable 
endowment  is  available.    In  the  meantime  a  great  deal  of  prof- 
itable work  which  makes  little  formal  show  continues  to  be 
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done  through  the  Avery  Library.  This  invaluable  collection 
of  books  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  important  resources  of 
the  University  in  enabling  it  to  render  the  public  a  service 
of  lasting  value. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  R.  Wheeler, 
Acting  Dean. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  3O,  I909 

To  the  President  of  the  University, 

Sir: 

In  obedience  to  the  instructions  of  your  communication  of 
February  i6  I  will  omit  all  statistical  matter  from  this 
report,  and  confine  myself,  as  suggested  by  you  therein,  to 
brief  and  concise  recommendations  concerning  the  more  im- 
portant questions  of  policy  in  the  non-professional  Graduate 
Faculties  and  Schools  of  the  University;  and  since  I  have 
held  the  position  of  Dean  of  these  three  Faculties  for  only 
two  months  I  would  like  to  have  what  I  rw  •  • 
shall  say  regarded  as  tentative  rather  than  g«ni«»  «« 

final,  and  as  expressing  first  impressions  rather  than  well 
digested  conclusions.  I  have  spent  some  time  in  compar- 
ing the  body  of  resolutions,  regulations  and  customs  of  each 
of  these  three  Faculties  with  those  of  the  others  and  with 
the  Statutes  and  resolutions  of  the  Trustees  and  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  University  Council,  and  I  have  received  from 
this  study, — which  I  do  not,  however,  pretend  to  have  been 
exhaustive— quite  decidedly  the  impression  that  there  needs 
to  be  made  an  accurate  digest  of  these  different  acts  and  a 
careful  and  correct  commentary  on  them.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  law  of  the  University  is  correctly  understood  by 
relatively  few  of  its  officers  and  that  much  confusion  and 
loss  of  time  and  energy  are  caused  thereby.  I  find,  for  in- 
stance, that  officers  of  instruction  sometimes  undertake  to 
give  directions  to  students  which  can  proceed  lawfully  only 
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from  the  Dean's  office  and  in  many  such  cases  these  direc- 
tions prove  to  be  incorrect  and  bring  the  student  acting  on 
the  same,  sooner  or  later,  into  conflict  with  the  Dean's  office, 
or  the  Registrar's  office  or  even  with  the  Bursar's  office.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  more  or  less  discernible  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  departments  of  instruction  and  also  on  the 
part  of  the  Faculties  to  encroach,  evidently  rather  uncon- 
sciously and  unintentionally,  upon  the  functions  of  the  admin- 
istrative officers.  The  Statutes  vest  the  entire  educational 
administration  in  the  hands  of  the  President  and,  under  his 
supervision,  of  the  Deans,  and  yet  I  have  had  officers  of  in- 
struction quote  to  me  the  resolutions  of  a  division  in  a  Faculty 
touching  a  matter  of  educational  administration  as  being  of 
higher  authority  than  a  regulation  proceeding  from  the  Dean's 
office  upon  the  same  point.  It  also  appears  to  me  that  the 
departments  show  a  tendency  in  their  development  to  disrupt, 
or  at  least  weaken,  the  Faculties  as  the  basic  educational  or- 
ganization of  the  University.  I  question  the  soundness  of  the 
policy  of  strong  departmental  organization  in  the  non-profes- 
sional Graduate  Faculties  especially,  from  another  point  of 
view  also,  viz.;  the  possibly  undue  restraint  upon  the  indi- 
vidual professor  in  his  freedom  of  research  and  teaching.  The 
natural  place  for  departmental  unity  and  organization  is  in 
the  undergraduate  College.  Almost  unconsciously  it  has  been 
projected  into  the  Graduate  Faculties,  where  it  has  been  per- 
petuated largely  for  administrative  reasons.  It  does  not  exist 
in  the  great  universities  which  have  furnished  the  chief  model, 
in  other  respects,  for  the  development  of  our  own,  and  I  think 
the  query  well  worth  our  earnest  consideration  whether  we 
are  not.  in  the  development  of  our  compact  departmental 
organizations  in  the  non-professional  Graduate  Faculties,  sac- 
rificing too  far  the  educational  to  the  administrative.  I  feel 
rather  strongly  that  the  less  educational  restraint  the  professor 
in  the  non-professional  graduate  work  is  under  the  better  it 
will  be  for  the  advancement  of  science.  It  is  not  simply  per- 
sonally degrading  to  him,  but  also  a  hindrance  to  real  research 
to  have  his  work  cut  out  for  him,  or  controlled  in  the  slightest 
degree,  by  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  his  activity 
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may  be  thought  to  lie.  I  welcome,  therefore,  the  new  crea- 
tion in  the  non-professional  Graduate  Faculties  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  Instruction  with  their  own  elected  Chairmen,  with 
whom  the  Dean's  office  can  cooperate  in  all  matters  of  Faculty 
administration,  and  I  hope  that  these  Committees  and  their 
Chairmen  will  prove  such  effective  aids  to  the  Dean's  office 
as  to  relieve  the  departments  most  largely  from  the  neces- 
sity of  maintaining  themselves  as  administrative  organiza- 
tions. 

I  have  undertaken  to  make  a  beginning  in  the  direction  of 
a  better  distinction  of  the  administrative  from  the  educational 
by  constituting  a  Committee  on  Matriculation  Matriculation 
and  Registration,  consisting  of  the  Associate  and 

Dean  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Committees  Registration 
on  Instruction  of  the  non-professional  Graduate  Faculties, 
which  Committee  will  relieve,  as  far  as  possible,  the  De- 
partments and  the  officers  of  instruction  generally  from 
the  burden  of  the  administration  of  the  regulations  for  the 
matriculation  and  the  registration  of  the  students  under 
the  non-professional  Graduate  Faculties.  This  Committee  will 
be  able  from  the  outset  to  matriculate  the  students  and  to 
register  them  as  to  their  subjects — this  is  simply  a  matter  of 
University  law — but  as  to  the  particular  courses  advisable 
under  their  chosen  subjects  recourse  must  still  be  had  to  the 
aid  and  counsel  of  the  officers  giving  these  courses.  I  cherish 
the  hope,  however,  that  we  may  be  able  to  obtain  this  aid  and 
counsel  more  and  more,  as  we  gain  experience  in  the  applica- 
cation  of  the  new  system,  through  the  Chairmen  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  Instruction  in  the  several  Faculties. 

I  have  also  undertaken  to  relieve  the  officers  of  instruction  in 
these  Faculties  from  the  embarrassment  of  giving  informa- 
tion demanded  of  them  by  students  upon  cer-      ^  j    •  • 
tain  vital  points,  which  come  under  the  head  stration 

of  administration  rather  than  education.  I  have  caused  a 
definition  of  attendance  to  be  framed  as  understood  by  the 
Dean's  office  and  have  directed  the  same  to  be  transmitted 
by  circular  letter  to  the  different  officers  of  instruction  and 
to  be  inserted  in  the  pamphlet  of  information  for  graduate 
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students.  Such  definition  may;  of  course,  be  modified  or 
changed  by  order  of  the  Council,  but  until  that  happens, 
the  Dean's  definition  must  be  authoritative*  since  he  may 
lawfully  withhold  his  certificate  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  in- 
scribed courses  when  the  requirement  of  attendance  upon 
them  has  not  in  his  opinion  been  fulfilled.  I  am  also  causing 
a  statement  to  be  attached  to  each  registration-book  that  no 
candidate  for  the  A.  M.  degree  can  be  admitted  to  examina- 
tion without  having  paid  a  minimum  tuition  fee  of  $150  and 
an  examination  fee  of  $25;  and  no  candidate  for  the  Ph.D. 
degree  can  be  admitted  to  examination  without  having  paid 
a  minimum  tuition  fee  of  $300  and  an  examination  fee  of  $35, 
unless  on  account  of  attendance  upon  graduate  work  for  at 
least  one  year  in  some  other  University  he  is  excused  by  the 
law  of  this  University  from  attendance  in  this  University  for 
a  longer  period  than  one  academic  year,  in  which  case  he  may 
be  admitted  to  examination  after  having  paid  a  minimum  tui- 
tion fee  of  $150  and  an  examination  fee  of  $35.  I  have  the 
hope  that  these  new  arrangements  may  clear  away  some  of 
the  confusion  in  thought  and  in  practice  which  now  prevails. 
They  will  certainly  do  so  if  I  have  the  sincere  cooperation 
of  my  colleagues  in  putting  them  into  execution ;  but  I  do  not 
expect  that  the  full  measure  of  relief  will  come  until  a  dis- 
tinct and  concise  code  of  University  law  shall  have  been  care- 
fully edited  and  published  and  until  every  officer  of  instruction 
shall  have  acquainted  himself  with  its  leading  features.  Until 
that  shall  happen  more  or  less  time  and  energy  will  be  con- 
sumed over  questions  of  competence  between  the  numerous 
authorities  and  bodies  which  make  up  our  complex  University 
system,  weakening  the  efforts  of  each  and  confusing  the  work 
of  all. 

When  I  turn  from  the  administrative  to  the  educational 
side  of  our  activity  in  the  non-professional  Graduate  Faculties 

and  Schools,  I  am  impressed  with  the  thought 
uca  ona  ^j^^^  there  is  considerable  waste  in  our  work. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  teach  a  great  deal  and 
that  the  students  do  not  acquire  as  much  as  they  should 
from  our  instruction.     I  am  amazed  every  time  I  read  an 
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r  examination  paper  or  conduct  an  oral  examination  at  how 

I  little  correct  and  exact  knowledge  I  have  conveyed  to  the 

7  Student,  and  I  cannot  escape  the  conviction  that  it  is  not 

}  wholly  his  fault;  and  I  am  assured  by  my  colleagues  that  I 

c  am  not  alone  in  this  experience.    I  have  the  very  distinct  im- 

c  pression  that  the  trouble  lies,  partly  at  least,  in  the  facts  that 

e  we  overwhelm  the  students  with  details  in  the  lectures  and 

f  do  not  give  them  sufficient  time  for,  and  eflfective  guidance  in, 

I  their  own  study  and  research.    In  a  word,  it  seems  to  me  that 

the  instruction  by  lecture  in  the  non-professional  Graduate 
■^  Schools  should  be  considerably  condensed  and  that  the  work 

^^  in  the  seminars  should  be  expanded  and  improved.    It  will  be 

.  remembered  that  the  Committee  of  Nine  on  the  State  of  the 

j  University  recommended  the  condensation  of  the  courses  of  in- 

struction in  the  School  of  Law.    It  was  an  oversight  that  this 
^  recommendation  was  not  more  distinctly  made  a  general  one 

for  all  the  branches  of  the  University.    It  certainly  applies 
J  with  even  more  force  to  History,  Economics,  Literature  and 

Philosophy  than  it  does  to  Law.    The  treatment  of  these  sub- 
jects is  even  more  likely  to  degenerate  into  a  play  or  a  con- 
flict of  words  than  that  of  legal  topics  is.     The  Committee 
^  certainly  intended  this  recommendation  to  be  general,  as  is 

manifested  in  the  view  expressed  by  the  Committee  that  a 
number  of  courses  of  instruction  might  be  dispensed  with 
advantageously.  The  idea  was  that  the  real  matter  in  such 
courses  might  with  profit  be  incorporated  into  other  kindred 
courses.  I  feel  quite  strongly  that  the  lecture  course  should 
present  the  outline  of  the  subject,  the  fundamental  facts  and 
principles  and  the  proper  coordination  of  the  parts,  and  that 
the  work  of  specialization  and  the  details  of  research  should 
be  pursued  in  the  seminars.  If  I  understand  the  recent  de- 
velopment of  the  great  European  universities,  this  is  the  line 
which  they  have  consciously  or  unconsciously  followed.  As 
I  said  at  the  outset  I  do  not  wish,  at  this  time,  to  make  any 
specific  recommendations  upon  these  vitally  important  matters. 
My  purpose  is  rather  to  indicate  my  impressions  and  to  throw 
out  suggestions  for  discussion  by  my  colleagues  in  these  three 
Faculties  especially.    After  another  year  of  thought  and  ex- 
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perience  and  of  counsel  from  my  colleagues,  I  hope  to  be 
prepared  to  make  some  specific  recommendations. 

The  chief  matter  of  legislation  which  has  come  before  these 
Faculties  during  the  past  year  relates  to  the  question  of  the 
Master's  degree  and  to  the  system  of  instruc- 
Dcerec*  ^^^^  leading  thereto.    There  appears  to  be  a 

general  feeling  in  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy 
that  some  improvement  of  present  conditions  is  desirable 
if  not  imperative.  After  referring  the  whole  question  to  its 
Committee  on  Instruction  for  consideration  and  report,  and 
after  hearing  and  discussing  the  report  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee,  this  Faculty  resolved  to  recommend 
to  the  University  Council  that  "the  work  of  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  should  be  pursued  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  single  Department  which  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  adequate  preparation  of  the  candidiates  for  the  degree." 
The  Faculty  of  Political  Science,  on  the  other  hand,  after  fol- 
lowing the  same  procedure  in  the  consideration  of  the  question, 
resolved,  "that  it  be  declared  to  be  the  sense  of  this  Faculty 
that  no  change  is  at  present  called  for  in  the  requirements  of 
the  Master  of  Arts  degree  under  this  Faculty."  The  Faculty 
of  Pure  Science,  finally,  has  not  as  yet  passed  any  resolution 
upon  the  subject,  its  Committee  on  Instruction  not  having  as 
yet  made  its  report  thereon. 

The  Dean  does  not  wish  to  say  an3rthing  in  anticipation  of 
the  discussion  of  this  very  important  question  in  the  Council 
of  the  University,  but  on  account  of  his  expected  absence  from 
the  meeting  of  the  Council  when  the  matter  will  be  brought 
forward,  he  feels  constrained  to  express  the  hope  that  in  what- 
ever may  be  done  the  work  for  this  degree  will  not  be  further 
specialized  and  that  the  administration  of  the  relations  of  the 
Departments  through  the  Dean's  office  may  not  be  displaced 
by  a  confusing  system  of  adminstrative  agreements  between 
the  Departments  directly. 

The  Faculty  of  Political  Science  has,  in  connection  with  this 
subject,  passed  a  resolution  recommending  to  the  Council  that 
the  requirement  of  attendance  on  a  seminar  by  all  candidates 
for  the  Master's  degree  be  so  modified  that,  as  to  those  candi- 
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dates  doing  all  their  work,  for  this  degree  in  the  Summre  Ses- 
sions, this  requirement  may  be  dispensed  with  unless  insisted 
upon  by  the  Department  in  which  the  can- 
didates's  major  subject  lies.     It  is  the  Dean's  Sc^on 

opinion  that  the  wisdom  of  this  resolution  is 
questionable.  He  thinks  that  it  would  be  far  wiser  to  institute 
seminar  instruction  in  the  Summer  Sessions,  and  does  not  un- 
derstand why  this  may  not  be  done.  If,  however,  this  should 
be  found  impossible  he  would  recommend  that  four  subjects 
of  study  be  required  for  such  candidates  instead  of  three. 

One  other  subject  of  legislation  by  the  Faculty  of  Political 
Science  is  of  such  importance  as  to  justify  mention  in  this 
report,  viz.,  the  recommendation  to  the  Presi- 
dent  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Trustees  to  p^dnicra 

the  desirability  of  establishing  courses  of 
instruction  in  the  English  language  for  our  foreign  students 
similar  to  those  existing  in  the  German  language  in  the 
University  at  Berlin  for  their  foreign  students  and  which 
have  proven  to  be  of  the  very  highest  value.  The  number 
of  our  foreign  students,  especially  from  Oriental  countries,  is 
increasing  very  rapidly  and  they  are  very  much  handicapped 
by  their  faulty  English  in  their  work.  Such  courses  ought  to  be 
made  to  pay  for  themselves,  and  I  believe  this  could  be  easily 
done.  I  have  been  an  eye  witness  to  the  advantages  of  these 
courses  in  Berlin  and  I  cannot  speak  of  their  advantages  too 
highly. 

I  cannot  close  this  report  without  an  expression  of  the  deep 
sense  of  loss  sustained  by  these  Faculties  in  the  death  of 
Professor  George  R.  Carpenter  and  of  Adjunct  Professor 
Frank  L.  Tufts. 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

John  W.  Burgess, 
Dean. 
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REPORT   OF  THE   ACTING  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I909 

To  the  President  of  the  University, 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  upon  the 
condition  and  progress  of  Barnard  G)llege  for  the  academic 
year  1908- 1909: 

There  have  been  altogether  registered  at  Barnard  College 
this  year  716  students  of  whom  182  have  come  from  TeacGers 
College  and  36  from  the  University.  The  proper  registration  of 
Barnard  College  is,  therefore,  498  as  against 
Registration  453  last  year,  a  gain  of  about  10  per  cent 
This  gain  has  taken  place  chiefly  in  the  two 
lower  classes,  for  the  two  upper  classes  enroll  substantially 
the  same  number  of  students  as  the  classes  of  last  year.  In 
the  two  lower  classes  the  gam  of  students  is  nearly  twenty 
per  cent. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  only  three  students  availed 
themselves  of  the  privilege  of  taking  their  fourth  year's  work 
at  Teachers  College  with  a  view  of  obtaining  a  professional 
diploma  from  Teachers  College  at  the  same  time  as  the  Bach- 
elor's degree  here,  whereas  last  year  14  students  availed  them- 
selves of  this  privilege.  The  indications  are  that  more  stud- 
ents will  next  year  make  this  transfer,  but  it  is  idle  to  speculate 
upon  the  causes  of  this  fluctuation. 

The  most  interesting  fact  about  the  registration  at  Barnard 
College  is  perhaps  the  distribution  of  students  in  the  different 
classes  during  the  second  half-year.     After  the  entrance  of 
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33  students  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  term  the  four 
classes  showed  the  following  enrollment: 

Seniors 68 

Juniors  io8 

Sophomores  114 

Freshmen 161 

At  Conmiencement  98  degrees  were  given,  one  more,  that  is, 
than  last  year  and  21  more  than  the  preceding  year.  The 
total  number  of  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  given  by  Barnard 
College  is  now  exactly  800. 

The  only  addition  to  the  Barnard  College  Faculty  during 
the  present  year  has  been  that  of  Professor  Curtis  Hidden 
Page,  who  became  Professor  of  the  Romance 
Languages  and  Literature  on  July  i,  succeed-  ChwiKwi 

ing  Professor  Benjamin  Duryea  Woodward, 
who  had  resigned  his  position  to  enter  business.     Professor 
Page  has,  during  the  year,  served  the  College  with  conspicuous 
faithfulness  and  success^  and  it  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret, 
therefore,  that  he  has  resigned  his  position  at  Barnard  College 
to  accept  a  professorship  in  English  at  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity.    Professor  Raymond  Weeks  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  Professor  Page.    He 
brings  with  him  equipment  and  training  of  the  highest  quality. 
An  appointment  which  bids  fair  of  being  productive  of 
very  great  benefit  to  Barnard  College  is  that  of  Professor 
Henry  Raymond  Mussey  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
as  Adjunct  Professor  in  the  Department  of  Economics.    The 
appointment  is  an  important  one  not  only  by  reason  of  Pro- 
fessor Mussey's  distinguished  services,  both  at  Bryn  Mawr  Col- 
lege and  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  but  also  because 
it  means  the  establishment  of  tbe  Department  of  Economics - 
here  upon  a  wholly  satisfactory  and  substantial  basis.     Pro- 
fessor Mussey  will  devote  himself  almost  entirely  to  teaching 
at  Barnard  College,  and  his  work  here  introducing  and  sup- 
plementing that  of  Prof-essors  Seligman,  Clark,  Seager,  Gid- 
dings  and  M.  K.  Simkhovitch  will  constitute  a  department  of 
highest  strength  and  efficiency.    It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret, 
however,  that  Professor  H.  L.  Moore  retires  from  active  teach- 
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ing  at  Barnard  to  devote  himself  to  research  and  graduate 
instruction. 

In  recording  these  changes  in  the  Faculty  it  is  fitting  to 
mention  the  irreparable  loss  that  Barnard  College,  like  Colum- 
bia College  and  the  entire  University,  sustained  in  the  death 
of  Professor  George  Rice  Carpenter,  a  member  of  this  Faculty 
since  its  founding  in  1900.  Professor  Carpenter's  teaching 
at  Barnard  College  began  in  the  fall  of  1893  on  his  coming 
to  the  University,  and  was  continued  with  very  few  interrup- 
tions until  his  death.  Many  students  at  Barnard  came  under 
the  influence  of  his  personality  and  were  directly  subject  to 
his  instruction.  He  was  a  devoted  member  of  the  Barnard 
Faculty  and  in  all  its  deliberations  exercised  zeal,  judgment, 
and  discretion  of  the  highest  order.  The  Department  of  Eng- 
lish, particularly  on  its  rhetorical  side,  was  substantially  his 
creation.  The  College  was  his  debtor  in  a  thousand  ways 
which  cannot  be  specifically  recorded. 

The  loss  which  the  College  has  sustained  in  the  death  of 
Dr.  Canfield  was  also  great.  One  of  his  last  acts  was  to  put 
the  administration  of  the  library  here  upon  a  substantial  and 
independent  basis  by  urging  the  promotion  of  Miss  Bertha  L. 
Rockwell  to  be  Librarian  of  Barnard  College.  He  also  gave 
much  time  and  attention  to  the  development  of  the  library 
in  many  other  ways,  always  aiding  Barnard  College  with  the 
true  spirit  of  helpfulness. 

Brooks  Hall  luis  successfully  completed  the  second  year  of 
its  life.    More  students  have  lived  there  than  last  year  and 
during  the  second  term  there  has  been  little 
^^^  *  room  to  spare.    The  personnel  of  the  Hall  is 

not  greatly  different  from  that  of  last  year. 
Most  of  the  students  still  live  within  somewhat  long  com- 
muting distance  of  the  dty  and  occupy  Brooks  Hall,  there- 
fore, partly  for  convenience  but  more  for  the  wholesome  col- 
lege life  which  has  been  developed.  It  is  doubtful  if  the 
saving  of  time  to  residents  of  the  Hall  has  really  contributed 
so  much  as  was  hoped  for  to  the  scholarship  of  the  students, 
but  it  has  undoubtedly  added  a  great  deal  to  their  physical 
and  social  happiness,  since  time  which  would  otherwise  be 
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spent  in  traveling  is  now  spent  in  congenial  and  wholesome 
surroundings. 

During  the  year  word  has  been  received  from  Teachers 
College  that  the  Thompson  Gymnasium,  now  used  by  Barnard 
College,  will,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
years,  become  so  crowded  that  Barnard  stud-  Needs 

ents  can  no  longer  be  accommodated  there. 
It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  that  provision  should  soon 
be  made  for  a  gymnasium  at  Barnard  College.  The  need 
for  a  new  building  is  further  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  at 
certain  hours  of  the  day  the  recitation  rooms  in  Milbank, 
Brinckerhoff  and  Fiske  Halls,  as  well  as  the  offices  in  these 
buildings,  are  crowded  to  their  utmost  capacity.  At  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  growth,  part  of  the  College  will  be  out  of  doors  in 
the  course  of  a  year  or  two.  Should  a  building  to  relieve  this 
strain,  as  well  as  to  furnish  a  gymnasium,  be  forthcoming,  it 
would  also  be  very  desirable  that  this  should  contain  a  very 
large  reading  room  or  study  room.  At  present  there  exists 
a  very  serious  lack  of  adequate,  uncrowded,  quiet  space.  A 
reading  room  of  several  times  the  size  of  the  present  Barnard 
library,  well  lighted,  with  adequate  desk-room,  where  students 
may  quietly  work,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  greatest  specific  need 
of  Barnard  College  today. 

If  students  are  to  be  helped  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
intellectual  life  here,  such  a  room  should  contain  an  abundance 
of  reference  books  and  many  duplicate  copies  of  books  most  in 
use.  The  expenditure  of  several  thousand  dollars  for  such  a 
library  should  be  made,  but  such  an  expenditure  would  not 
produce  nearly  the  result  which  one  might  hope  for  until  the 
library  is  possessed  of  more  ample  housing  than  at  present. 
The  loss  of  time  and  energy  to  students  from  inadequate  equip- 
ment is  at  present  considerable,  and  in  certain  large  courses 
the  efficiency  of  the  work  must  be  diminished  in  a  large  per 
cent,  by  reason  of  such  insufficiency. 

It  is  pleasant  in  this  connection  to  record  the  gift  of  $352 
from  the  Class  of  1904  for  the  buying  of  books  for  the  li- 
brary, and  also  that  of  $175  from  the  Class  of  1903  for  com- 
pleting the  equipment  in  the  reading  room.     The  Alumnae 
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Association  is  also  to  continue  its  annual  gift  of  $120  for  dupli- 
cate books.  Not  only  are  those  gifts  valuable  in  themselves,  but 
Gifts  ^h^y  indicate  a  generous  spirit  on  the  part  of 

the  alumnae  and  a  very  just  appreciation  of 
the  needs  of  the  College. 

It  is  also  pleasant  to  record  the  recent  gift  by  Miss  Qara  B. 
Spence  of  600  lockers  for  the  use  of  students  in  BrinckerhofI 
Hall.  This,  like  the  ventilators  which  Miss  Spence  gave  to 
the  College  last  year  and  which  have  been  very  successful, 
is  a  gift  of  great  practical  value. 

In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  speak  of  the  fact  that 
the  new  arrangement  in  the  lunchroom,  whereby  the  CoU^^e 
has  supplied  Itmcheon  to  students  at  a  moderate  price  and 
upon  wholly  hygienic  and  palatable  principles,  has  been  very 
successful.  The  better  ventilation  in  the  building  and  the  bet- 
ter quality  of  food  have  had  not  a  little  to  do  with  the  achieve- 
ment in  scholarship,  which  seems  to  be  considerably  higher 
than  in  the  few  preceding  years. 

Another  institution  which  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the 
College  during  the  year  has  been  the  establishment  by  Faculty 
.  vote  on  November  30,  1908,  of  a  Committee 

In^S^  ""^  ^^  Instruction.  The  aim  of  this  Committee 
is  to  ensure  a  more  careful  superintendence 
of  the  work  of  students  than  has  heretofore  been  possible 
and  also  to  effect  greater  economy,  consideration,  and  co- 
operation among  the  different  departments.  The  Committee 
has  this  year  made  a  beginning  in  many  important  ways,  such 
as  advising  of  students,  concentration  of  work,  regulation  of 
attendance,  and  cooperation  with  other  parts  of  the  Univer- 
sity. The  election  and  formation  of  the  Committee  has  been 
the  most  important  piece  of  legislation  that  has  taken  place 
at  Barnard  College  in  recent  years. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  T.  Brewster, 
Acting  Dean. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I909 

To  the  President  of  the  University,  and  the  Trustees  of  Teach- 
ers College. 

Sirs: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  work 
of  Teachers  College  for  the  academic  year  1908-09. 

The  total  enrollment  of  resident  students  in  the  College  has 
been  992 ;  extension  students  doing  work  at  Teachers  College, 
2>032;  school  pupils,  1^69 — ^a  grand  total  of 
4>293.    Of  the  College  enrollment  201  grad-  Enrollment 

uate  students  and  677  professional  students 
were  candidates  for  a  diploma,  and  128  were  unclassified  stu- 
dents. In  addition  to  this  primary  registration,  80  graduate 
students  from  the  University  Faculties,  8  from  the  Faculty  of 
Fine  Arts,  85  from  Coltunbia  College,  and  156  from  Barnard 
College  elected  courses  in  Teachers  College.  To  this  number 
might  also  be  added  1,206  students  enrolled  in  extension  classes 
given  away  from  the  College,  and  11,719  auditors  in  our 
extension  lecture  courses.  The  number  of  college  graduates 
registered  in  Teachers  College  was  345,  and  138  others  had  a 
partial  college  course.  There  were  also  479  normal  school 
graduates.  Our  resident  students  came  from  44  states  and 
territories,  and  19  foreign  countries.  They  represented  134 
colleges  and  universities,  108  normal  and  training  schools,  and 
49  technical  schools.  Of  the  resident  students  58  were  candi- 
dates, for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  143  were  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  386  were  candidates 
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for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  and  6  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

There  has  been  an  increifse  over  last  year  of  96  resident 
students,  of  whom  11  are  candidates  for  higher  degrees  and 
65  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  The 
decrease  in  our  schools  has  been  54,  and  the  number  of  partial 
students  in  extension  courses  has  increased  from  1,901  to 
2,032.  Columbia  and  Barnard  Colleges  have  also  sent  us  7 
more  students  than  during  any  previous  year. 

The  colleges  and  universities  which  send  us  the  largest 
number  of  students  stand  in  the  following  order:  New  York 
Normal  College,  32;  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  30; 
New  York  University,  17;  Smith,  17;  Vassar,  17;  Cornell,  13; 
Columbia,  11 ;  Harvard,  10;  Indiana,  10;  Barnard,  9;  Chicago, 
8;  Woman's  College  (Baltimore),  7;  Illinois,  6;  Pennsylvania, 
6 ;  Boston,  5 ;  Mount  Holyoke,  5 ;  Oberlin,  5 ;  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute of  Brooklyn,  5;  Swarthmore,  5;  California,  5;  Adelphi, 
4;  Carleton,  4;  Cincinnati,  4;  Kansas,  4;  Michigan,  4;  Minne- 
sota, 4;  Missouri,  4;  Wisconsin,  4;  Wellesley,  4;  Wesleyan,  4; 
Colgate,  3 ;  Dickinson,  3 ;  Franklin,  3 ;  Franklin  and  Marshall, 
3;  Hillsdale,  3;  Iowa,  3;  Japanese  Woman's  College  (Tokyo), 
3;  Kansas  Agricultural,  3;  Stanford,  3;  Ohio  Wesleyan,  3; 
Radcliffe,  3;  St.  Lawrence,  3;  Syracuse,  3;  Throop  Pol)rtech- 
nic,  3 ;  Nebraska,  3 ;  Wilson,  3 ;  Yale,  3 ;  Armour,.  2 ;  Brown, 
2;  Bryn  Mawr,  2;  Dartmouth,  2;  De  Pauw,  2;  brake,  2; 
Hobart,  2;  James  Milliken,  2;  John  B.  Stetson,  2;  Michigan 
Agricultural,  2;  Northwestern,  2;  Oregon  Agricultural,  2; 
Peabody,  2;  Princeton,  2;  Simmons,  2;  Kentucky,  2;  Union 
Theological,' 2 ;  Colorado,  2;  North  Dakota,  2;  Rochester,  2; 
Wells,  2;  Western  Maryland,  2.  Eighty-three  institutions,  18 
of  them  in  foreign  countries,  are  represented  by  one  student 
each. 

The  normal  schools  with  the  largest  representation  are  the 
following:  Trenton,  N.  J.,  28;  Albany,  N.  Y.,  17;  Manhattan 
Training  School,  N.  Y.,  17;  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.,  13;  Oneonta, 
N.  Y.,  12 ;  Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  12 ;  New  Britain,  Conn.,  9 ;  Oswego, 
N.  Y.,  9;  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  8;  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  8;  East  Strouds- 
burg.  Pa.,  8;  Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  8;  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  8;  Balti- 
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more,  Md.,  6;  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  6;  Westchester,  Pa.,  6; 
Bloomsburg,  Pa.,  5;  Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  5;  MillersvUle,  Pa.,  5; 
Brockport,  N.  Y.,  4;  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  4;  Chicago,  111.,  4; 
Emporia,  Kansas,  4;  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  4;  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
4;  Newark,  N.  J.,  4;  Cleveland,  Ohio,  3;  Florence,  Ala.,  3; 
Milledgeville,  Ga.,  3 ;  Rio  Piedras,  Porto  Rico,  3 ;  River  Falls, 
Wis.,  3;  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  3;  Salem,  Mass.,  3;  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.,  3;  Toledo,  Ohio,  3.  Seventy-one  normal  schools  are 
represented  by  i  or  2  students  each. 

We  have  been  fortunate  in  having,  with  a 
single  exception,  a  full  corps  of  instructors^  Faculty 

throughout  the  year.  The  department  of 
Manual  Training  has  been  without  a  head,  but  the  regular 
courses  of  instruction  have  been  given  by  members  of  the 
staff.  Mr.  Noyes  has  had  charge  of  the  course  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  teaching  and  Mr.  Weick  has  acted  as  executive 
secretary  of  the  department. 

Two  noteworthy  promotions  have  been  made  to  the  fac- 
ulty,— Dr.  Henry  Suzzallo  to  the  professorship  of  the  phil- 
osophy of  education  and  Dr.  Naomi  Norsworthy  to  the  adjunct 
professorship  of  educational  psychology.  Professor  Suzzallo 
came  from  Leland  Stanford  University,  in  which  he  has  been 
student,  instructor  and  assistant  professor.  He  received  the 
Doctor's  diploma  from  Teachers  College,  and  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.,  in  1905,  and  has  been  adjunct  professor  of  elementary 
education  in  Teachers  College,  acting  for  Professor  McMurry, 
since  1907.  In  future  his  work  will  be  in  the  principles  of 
education  with  special  reference  to  educational  sociology.  Miss 
Norsworthy  is  one  of  our  own  graduates,  B.  S.  in  1901  and 
Ph.D.  in  1904.  She  has  successively  passed  the  grades  of 
assistant,  tutor  and  instructor  in  educational  psychology,  and 
now  as  a  reward  of  exceptional  merit  is  advanced  to  pro- 
fessorial rank. 

The  Trustees  have  amended  chapter  III, 
section  34,  of  the  Statutes  so  as  to  read  as  Legislation 

follows : 

"Each  professor  and  adjunct  professor  shall  be  entitled  once  in  every 
seven  years  to  a  leave  of  absence  of  one  year  on  half  pay,  or  to  a  leave 
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of  absence  of  one  half  year  on  full  pay ;  such  period  of  absence  to  count 
as  service  to  the  College;  provided,  however,  that  not  more  than  three 
such  officers  shall  be  absent  at  any  one  time  and  that  the  Dean  shall 
adjust  such  leaves  of  absence  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  PtesidenL" 

This  action  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  our  Faculty.  It 
permits  of  leave  of  absence  for  a  half  year  on  full  pay,  and  thus 
makes  it  possible  for  every  professor  to  secure 
AbBence  ^^^  advantage  of  a  period  of  travel,  recreation 

and  private  study.  It  will  ultimately  increase 
the  expense  of  instruction,  not  so  much  by  the  appointment  of 
instructors  to  act  for  professors  on  leave  of  absence  as  by  way 
of  hastening  the  promotion  of  subordinate  officers,  but  what- 
ever the  cost  it  must  add  greatly  to  the  ei&ciency  of  our  work 
and  the  attractiveness  of  our  professorial  positions. 

Another  important  piece  of  legislation  is  the  adoption  of  a 
plan  for  a  teachers'  retirement  fund.  Our  professors  are 
entitled  to  retirement  under  the  provisions  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  but  no  pro- 
vision has  hitherto  been  made  for  officers  on  our  staff  who 
are  not  of  professorial  grade.  Many  of  these  officers,  chiefly 
teachers  in  our  Schools,  enjoy  permanent  tenure  of  position 
and  are  not  likely  to  resign  while  capable  of  giving  efficient 
service.  The  obvious  inference  is  that  in  time  we  shall  be 
forced  into  the  dilemma  of  retaining  teachers  whose  efficiency 
is  declining,  or  dismissing  them  after  a  lifetime  of  devoted 
Teachers'  service.    It  is  obvious,  too,  that  an  institution 

Retirement  which  aims  to  keep  in  the  forefront  of  educa- 

^^^^  tional  progress  and  is  constantly  subjected  to 

the  inspection  of  critical  experts  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
cannot  afford  to  retain  a  weak  or  senescent  staff.  The  prob- 
lem, therefore,  has  been  to  find  a  way  of  distinguishing  those 
officers  whom  we  wish  to  retain  permanently  in  the  service 
of  the  College  and  of  providing  the  method  and  means  for  retir- 
ing them  when  their  value  to  us  begins  to  decline.  The  fol- 
lowing amendments  to  the  Statutes,  therefore,  are  designed 
to  recognize  the  present  worth  of  our  permanent  staff  of  School 
teachers  and  to  protect  our  Schools  from  professional  deca- 
dence fifteen  or  twenty  years  hence. 
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To  carry  out  this  plan  the  statutes  were  amended  on  May  20,  1909, 
by  the  addition  of  the  following  section: 

Section  36.  The  Treasurer  shall  maintain  a  special  fund,  to  be 
known  as  the  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund,  for  the  benefit  of  certain 
designated  ofiicers  and  teachers  who  may  not  be  eligible  to  retirement 
as  University  ofiicers  under  the  provisions  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching. 

Section  37.    The  said  Fund  shall  be  created  as  follows: 

(a)  By  donations  and  legacies; 

(b)  By  appropriations  from  the  income  of  the  College ; 

(c)  By  contributions  from  persons  eligible  to  partici- 

pate in  the  benefits  of  the  Fund ;  and 

(d)  By  the  income,  issues  and  profits  derived  from 

the  investment  of  the  foregoing. 

Section  38.  (a)  The  Fund  shall  be  administered  by  a  committee  of 
the  Trustees,  to  be  known  as  the  Committee  on  the  Retirement  of 
Teachers,  consisting  of  five  members,  to  wit— the  Treasurer  of  the 
Corporation,  the  Dean  of  the  College,  and  three  members  appointed  by 
the  Chairman. 

(b)  There  shall  also  be  an  Advisory  Committee  consisting  of  seven 
members,  to  wit — the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  the  Principals  of  the 
Horace  Mann  High  School,  the  Horace  Mann  Elementary  School  and 
the  Speyer  School,  and  three  members  to  be  elected  annually  by  the 
persons  eligible  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the  Fund. 

Section  39,  (a)  The  Committee  on  the  Retirement  of  Teachers 
shall  have  power  and  it  shall  be  its  duty,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Trustees,  to  adopt  rules  and  regulations  for  the  administration  of  the 
Fund,  to  determine  the  eligibility  of  the  persons  who  may  participate  in 
the  benefits  of  the  Fund,  to  prescribe  the  mode  of  payment  and  to  fix 
the  amount  of  any  annuity  or  allowance  that  may  be  granted  from  the 
Fund  to  any  beneficiary,  and  generally  to  perform  such  acts  as  shall 
safeguard  the  Fund  and  protect  the  interests  of  those  for  whom  the 
Fund  is  created. 

(b)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  have  the  power  and  it  shall  be  its 
duty  to  make  such  recommendations  to  the  Committee  on  the  Retire- 
ment of  Teachers  as  may  seem  desirable  in  the  interests  of  those  for 
whom  the  Fund  is  created. 

On  the  same  day  the  following  Rules  for  the  Administration  of  the 
Teachers'  Retirement  Fund  were  adopted: 

[Adopted  May  20,  1909] 

I.  Ofiicers  and  teachers  of  the  College,  including  ofiicers  and  teachers 

in  the  Schools,  who  may  hereafter  receive  appointments  to  serve  during 

the  pleasure  of  the  Trustees,  but  who  are  not  eligible  for  retirement 

under  the  provisions  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement 
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of  Teaching,  shall  constitute  a  class  of  appointees  eligible  to  participate 
in  the  benefits  of  the  Fund,  which  class  is  hereinafter  referred  to  as 
Class  A. 

2.  Members  of  Class  A,  as  a  condition  of  maintaining  their  eligibility 
to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the  Fund,  shall  contribute  annually  to  the 
Fund  two  per  cent  of  their  salary,  payable  in  two  equal  installments  in 
January  and  June  of  each  year. 

3.  (a)  Any  officer  or  teacher  of  the  College  who  is  more  than  fifty 
years  of  age,  and  who  has  been  a  member  of  Class  A  for  fifteen  years  or 
upwards,  may,  at  his  ovm  request  signified  in  writing  or  upon  the 
motion  of  the  Committee  on  the  Retirement  of  Teachers,  be  retired  from 
active  service  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  succeeding  year  on  an 
annuity  for  life,  amounting  to  fifteen  per  cent  of  his  average  salary  for 
the  last  five  years  of  active  service. 

(b)  Any  officer  or  teacher  who  remains  in  active  service  for  one  or 
more  years  after  becoming  eligible  to  the  initial  annuity  provided  for 
in  the  foregoing  section  (3a),  may  receive  on  retirement  for  each  such 
year  in  addition  to  the  initial  annuity,  two  and  one-half  per  cent  of  his 
average  salary  for  the  last  five  years  of  his  active  service,  provided  that 
no  such  officer  or  teacher  shall  receive  in  any  year  more  than  one-half 
of  his  average  yearly  salary  for  the  last  five  years  of  his  active  service. 

4.  In  the  preceding  rule  years  of  leave  of  absence  may  be  counted  as 
years  of  service,  but  not  exceeding  one  year  in  seven. 

5.  The  annuity  which  may  be  granted  to  officers  or  teachers  in  the 
service  of  the  College  on  May  20,  1909,  shall  be  determined  in  each 
individual  case  according  to  the  provisions  of  rule  3  above,  subject  to 
stich  deductions  as  may  be  fixed  for  not  having  contributed  prior  to 
the  creation  of  the  Fund. 

6.  Any  person  in  Class  A  who  voluntarily  withdraws  from  or  who  is 
relieved  from  active  service,  and  the  legal  representative  of  any  person 
who  dies  in  active  service,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  amount  of 
such  person's  contributions  to  the  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund  with 
interest  computed  thereon  at  four  per  cent,  per  annum  until  the  date  of 
retirement 

7.  An  allowance  may  be  made  from  the  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund  to 
any  person  in  Class  A  who  is  obliged  to  withdraw  from  active  service 
because  of  physical  or  mental  infirmity,  provided  that  such  allowance 
shall  be  for  a  limited  period  not  exceeding  the  period  of  incapacity  for 
active  service. 

8.  No  provision  in  the  Statutes  or  in  any  rule  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Retirement  of  Teachers  shall  be  construed  to  give  to  any  member 
of  Class  A,  or  to  any  officer  or  teacher  in  the  service  of  the  Collie, 
the  legal  right  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the  Teachers'  Retirement 
Fund.  It  shall  be  understood  and  agreed  by  every  person  to  whom  an 
annuity  or  allowance  may  be  granted  that  such  annuity  or  allowance 
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may  not  be  assigned  or  pledged  for  debt  and  that  it  may  be  terminated 
at  any  time  by  the  Committee  on  the  Retirement  of  Teachers. 

g.  In  case  any  person  who  has  been  retired  from  active  service  shall 
cease  to  be  eligible  to  participate,  or  shall  be  denied  further  participa- 
tion,  in  the  benefits  of  the  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund,  such  person  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  the  full  amount  of  his  contributions  to  said  Fund 
with  interest  computed  thereon  at  four  per  cent  per  annum  less  such 
amount  as  may  have  previously  been  paid  to  him  in  annuity  or  allow- 
ance with  interest  computed  thereon  at  four  per  cent  per  annum. 

10.  The  Committee  on  the  Retirement  of  Teachers  retains  the  power 
to  alter  these  rules  in  such  manner  as  experience  may  indicate  as  desir- 
able for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  body  of  teachers. 

The  annual  expense  of  maintaining  the  Teachers'  Retire- 
ment Fund,  if  deferred  until  the  normal  number  of  retirements 
have  been  made,  will  be  large,  larger  than  the  College  can 
afford  to  bear.  It  is  proposed,  however,  to  institute  at  once  a 
sulking  fund  which,  with  its  accumulations,  will  meet  prob- 
able expenditures  twenty  years  from  now.  The  annual  con- 
tributions to  such  a  fund,  over  and  above  the  contributions  of 
the  teachers  entitled  to  participate  in  it,  should  be  from  $6,000 
to  $8,000.  We  appeal  to  friends  of  the  College  for  assistance 
in  meeting  this  moral  and  professional  obligation. 

During  the  year  plans  have  been  perfected 
for  opening  our  new  School  of  Household  Curriculmn 

Arts,  and  the  first  announcement  has  been 
issued.  Courses  are  offered  under  ten  departments:  House- 
hold Arts  Education,  9  courses ;  Nutrition,  5  courses ;  House- 
hold Chemistry  and  Physiological  Chemistry,  6  courses ;  Foods 
and  Cookery,  7  courses;  Textiles  and  Needlework,  10  courses; 
Household  Arts  and  Fine  Arts,  15  courses;  Household  Admin- 
istration, II  courses;  Hospital  Economy,  9  courses;  Physiol- 
ogy, Bacteriology,  and  Hygiene,  6  courses;  House  Structure 
and  Sanitation,  3  cotu-ses — ^  total  of  81  regular  courses,  to 
which  should  be  added  23  special  courses  for  non-matriculated 
students.  The  teaching  staff  number  45,  of  whom  6  are  from 
other  departments  of  the  College  and  2  from  University  depart- 
ments. The  School  is  primarily  designed  to  train  teachers  of 
all  grades  in  the  special  fields  of  the  household  arts  and  sciences 
from  the  elementary  school  to  the  college  and  university,  super- 
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visors  for  public  school  systems,  critic  teachers  in  the  normal 
schools,  superintendents  and  teachers  in  training  schools  for 
nurses,  trade  school  teachers,  and  social  workers  who  teach 
the  household  arts  in  connection  with  social  settlements  and 
other  social  institutions.  A  proper  combination  of  under- 
graduate courses  leads  to  the  degree  of  B.  S.,  and  of  graduate 
courses  to  the  degrees  of  M.  A.  and  Ph.  D.  Students  who  do 
not  intended  to  teach  may  pursue  courses  designed  to  fit  them 
for  positions  as  managers  of  institutional  households,  such  as 
college  dormitories,  hotels,  hospitals  and  asylums;  dietitians, 
food  investigators;  physicians'  assistants;  house  decorators; 
social  workers ;  and  business  managers.  The  School  will  open 
in  September  in  the  new  building,  which  is  planned  to  accom- 
modate 500  students. 

Through  the  eflforts  of  Dr.  Prettyman,  prin- 
^^^^      -  cipal   of   the    Horace    Mann    High    School, 

assisted  by  a  committee  of  the  patrons  and 
alumni  of  the  School,  a  fund  of  some  $20,000  has  been  pledged 
for  a  School  playground.  The  fact  that  more  than  five  hun- 
dred persons  have  contributed  sums  ranging  from  $1  to  $1,000 
shows  the  widespread  interest  in  the  project.  It  is  proposed 
to  add  $25,000  to  the  fund  by  popular  subscription,  and  one 
patron  of  the  School  has  promised  to  pay  the  interest  on  this 
amount  during  the  next  ten  years  or  until  the  fund  can  be 
completed.  The  Trustees  in  accepting  the  fund  pledge  them- 
selves to  secure  a  suitable  field  and  to  maintain  it  for  the 
School.  A  satisfactory  site  has  not  yet  been  found,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  the  quest  will  be  successful  before  the  opening  of 
the  ensuing  school  year.  The  object  is  one  that  should  com- 
mend itself  to  our  friends  who  value  outdoor  exercise  and 
athletic  sports  as  a  part  of  the  education  of  all  children  and 
especially  of  children  subjected  to  the  strain  of  urban  life. 

Whittier  Hall  came  into  the  possession  of 
^^^^"^  the  College  on  January  ist,  nearly  all  of  the 

capital  stock  of  the  Momingside  Realty  G)m- 
pany  having  been  acquired  by  gift.  The  building  and  equip- 
ment represent  an  investment  of  $967,858.69,  which  is  sub- 
ject to  a  mortgage  of  $550,000.    The  dormitory  portion  of  the 
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building  will  be  operated  on  the  basis  of  merely  paying  expenses, 
thus  assuring  to  students  a  college  home  at  cost,  but  it  is 
expected  that  the  rentals  from  the  Lowell,  Emerson  and  stores 
will  give  a  fair  return  on  the  equity  in  the  property  held  by 
the  College  and  provide  a  sinking  fund  for  the  gradual  reduc- 
tion of  the  mortgage. 

The  total  number  of  bound  volumes  in  the 
Bryson  Library,  exclusive  of  those  deposited  Litoiry 

by  the  University  Library,  is  39,138,  a  gain  of 
2,117  in  the  past  year.  The  most  important  accessions  have 
been  in  the  history  of  education,  English  works  mainly,  im- 
ported from  dealers  in  second-hand  books.  A  large  number 
of  duplicates  have  been  purchased  to  reinforce  the  reference 
shelves,  and  much  statistical  material  has  been  gathered  for 
students  in  educational  administration.  The  collection  repre- 
senting a  model  children's  library  has  been  begun  with  120 
volumes.  A  number  of  these  are  old  editions  of  the  early 
writers  of  children's  books,  such  as  Peter  Parley,  Maria  Edge- 
worth,  Dr.  Aiken,  Dr.  Watts,  Mrs.  Barbauld,  Mrs.  Sher- 
wood and  Miss  Mitford.  Current  periodicals  number  203. 
At  the  opening  of  the  new  year  nearly  one-half  more  floor 
space  will  be  available  for  library  use.  This  will  temporarily 
care  for  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  readers,  and 
especially  will  it  favor  graduate  students.  But  the  relief  is 
temporary;  within  five  years  we  shall  have  outgrown  these 
quarters  and  no  further  extension  is  possible  in  our  present 
buildings. 

In  the  death  of  Dr.  James  H.  Canfield,  University  librarian, 
the  Bryson  Library  lost  a  loyal  friend.  Interested  from  the 
first  in  its  growing  activities  and  rapid  development,  he  was 
ever  ready  to  give  sound  and  helpful  advice  to  the  solution 
of  its  problems.  On  behalf  of  the  College  at  large,  and 
especially  for  our  librarian  and  her  staff  of  workers,  I  wish 
to  record  our  appreciation  of  Dr.  Canfield's  services,  and  to 
join  with  a  host  of  friends  in  expressing  our  sorrow  in  his 
death. 

The  museum  collection  now  includes  2,089  text-books,  443 
having  been  added  during  the  year,  more  than  7,000  lantern 
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slides  and  much  valuable  material  illustrating  the  growth  of 
schools  and  the  development  of  methods  of  teaching.  With  more 
floor  space  next  year  we  shall  make  available 
Educational  f  ^^  student  use  the  extensive  private  collections 
of  Professor  Smith  on  the  history  of  mathe- 
matics and  of  Professor  Monroe  on  the  history  of  education. 
During  the  year  public  exhibits  have  been  made  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  spinning  and  weaving^  of  materials  on  the  historical 
development  of  mathematics,  of  occupations  for  invalids  and 
convalescents,  of  costumes  from  the  loth  to  the  20th  century, 
of  students'  work  in  elementary  book-binding,  of  art  pho- 
tography and  students'  work  as  applied  to  household  arts. 
The  loans  made  to  departments  of  the  College  and  University 
number  9438  and  to  persons  outside  the  institution,  2,021. 

For  the  first  time  in  our  history  the  puMica- 
P^Ucation  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  College  have  been  self-support- 

ing. The  five  numbers  of  the  Teachers  Col-- 
lege  Record  have  presented  studies  of  educational  museums, 
history  in  the  elementary  schools,  the  teaching  of  arithmetic, 
secondary  education  and  equipment  for  domestic  science  teach- 
ing. Four  numbers  of  the  Teachers  College  series  of  Con- 
tributions to  Education  have  been  issued:  "English  Grammar 
Schools  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,"  "History  of  the 
Teaching  of  Geometry,"  "Legal  Status  of  Rural  High  Schools 
in  the  United  States,"  "Development  of  School  Support  in 
Colonial  Massachusetts."  "The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teach- 
ing Art,"  by  Professor  Dow,  and  "The  Teaching  of  Arith- 
metic," by  Professor  Smith,  both  first  issued  as  numbers  of 
the  Record,  have  been  published  in  book  form.  Professor 
Lodge's  "Vocabulary  of  High  School  Latin,"  one  of  last  year*s 
"Contributions,"  is  being  revised  for  a  second  edition. 

The  Appointment  Committee  reports  2,375 
Appointtaent  inquiries,  as  against  2,150  the  year  before. 
Increasing  emphasis  is  put  on  industrial  and 
vocational  training.  Good  men  are  called  for  in  every  field 
and  in  no  subject  have  we  enough  competent  teachers  to  meet 
the  demand.  The  call  from  foreign  lands  grows  more  insistent 
each  year.    We  are  getting  more  and  more  foreign  students. 
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but  each  one  who  returns  leads  to  a  demand  for  more.  From 
India,  China,  Turkey^  South  America,  and  our  own  insular 
possessions,  the  applications  for  men  and  women  who  are  com- 
petent to  inaugurate  and  conduct  the  American  type  of  educa- 
tion are  specially  numerous.  It  is  significant  that  Peru  takes 
three  of  our  students,  one  to  direct  the  public  school  system,  one 
to  head  the  national  college  at  Lima,  and  one  for  inspector  of 
schools. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  appointments 
reported  to  the  Committee  for  the  years  from  1905  to  1909, 
inclusive : 

1905-06  1906-07  1907-08  1908-09 

Colle([es  and  universities 41  84  71  68 

Superintendents  of  schools 3  5  11  15 

Normal  schools 20  47  54  94 

Supervisors  and  special  teachers Z14  m  228  290 

Secondary  schools  152  168  161  196 

Elementary  schools  70  74  87  73 

Kindergartens   24  17  34  34 

Industrial  schools ...  •  •  •  4 

Hospital  administration  13  20  8  14     • 

Miscellaneous  positions  24  42  34  40 

"^       "665       "^       "^ 
Less  names  counted  twice 88         154         138         166 

Total 373         5"         54©         662 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer,  as  printed  in  Financial 

the  appendix,  shows  a  successful  year  from  the  Report 

financial  point  of  view.  The  additions  during 
the  year  to  the  principal  of  ftmds  for  buildings  and  equip- 
ment amount  to  $195441.38,  making  a  total  of  $31064,140.99. 
Our  productive  funds  now  amount  to  $1,126,998.23  for  gen- 
eral endowment,  and  $333,190.89  for  special  purposes, 
increases  during  the  year  of  $237,421.99  and  $1,397.57,  respect- 
ively. The  gifts  for  the  year,  with  accrued  interest  and  profits, 
amount  to  $463,898.56,  of  which  $29,060  is  designated  for 
current  expenses,  $577.62  for  loans  to  students,  $1,397-57  for 
special  funds,  $132,891.58  for  the  Household  Arts  building, 
$50,000  for  the  heating  plant  and  changes  in  buildings,  $12,- 
118.55  for  the  playground  fund,  $431.25  for  the  Horace  Mann 
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School,  and  $237,421.99  for  general  endowment,  representing 
the  balance  of  an  equity  of  $367,858.69  in  Whittier  Hall. 

The  current  expenses  of  the  year  were  $450,863.30,  of  which 
$427,425.57  was  chargeable  to  the  general  fund.  The  income 
applicable  to  the  general  fund  was  $363,351.03  from  earnings 
and  $35,609.34  from  investments,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  $28,- 
465.20  to  be  paid  from  gifts  for  the  purpose.  The  fees  from 
College  students  were  $10,139.75  above  the  receipts  of  last 
year;  on  the  other  hand,  the  receipts  from  the  Horace  Mann 
School  have  fallen  off  $7,870.00,  due  in  part  to  the  financial 
depression  of  the  past  two  years. 

The  accompanying  table  gives  a  summary  of  expenses,  in- 
come, student  enrollment,  etc.,  since  1897. 

The  budget  for  the  ensuing  year  authorizes  an  expenditure 
of  $634,814,  an  increase  over  the  past  year  of  $183,950.70,  of 
which  $142,095  is  on  account  of  Whittier  Hall  and  $17,450  for 
mstruction  and  expense  in  the  School  of  Household  Arts, 
$10,150  for  the  maintenance  of  buildings  and  grounds,  and 
$14,255.70  for  instruction  in  other  departments.  The  expenses 
of  Whittier  Hall  will  be  fully  met  by  its  income,  but  it  is 
hardly  probable  that  the  earnings  of  the  College  will  make  up 
the  deficiency  in  the  other  departments.  We  shall  need  some 
large  gifts  for  current  expenses  until  the  School  of  House- 
hold Arts  is  well  established,  and  until  other  departments  of 
the  College  are  provided  with  more  generous  endowment  The 
institution  is  in  no  enviable  position  so  long  as  its  income  from 
productive  funds  is  less  than  one  tenth  of  its  expenditures. 
Students  who  can  ill  afford  the  heavy  cost  of  living  in  New 
York  City  are  now  paying  from  their  scanty  savings  the 
greater  part  of  our  expenses.  That  they  are  willing  to  do  so 
is  highly  creditable  and  bespeaks  an  interest  in  their  profes- 
sion which  calls  for  the  best  return  that  we  can  give  them. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

James  E.  Russell, 
Dean. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

fOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I909 

To  the  President  of  the  University, 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the  Aca- 
demic Year  1908-09: 

An  event  of  great  interest  and  importance  to  the  College  has 
been  an  attempt  to  secure  a  revision  of  the  pharmacy  law  of 
this  State.  This  attempt,  embodied  in  the  Brown  bill,  was 
made  in  response  to  a  recommendation  by  Governor  Hughes, 
who  has  taken  a  deep  interest  in  pharmaceutical  affairs,  as  well 
as  to  a  demand  from  the  progressive  elements  in  pharmacy. 
The  important  feature  of  the  Brown  bill,  from  an  educational 
point  of  view,  was  that  of  placing  the  examination  and  licens- 
ing of  pharmacists,  as  well  as  their  education,  under  the  im- 
mediate control  of  the  State  Education  Department.  The  bill 
contained  many  other  provisions  causing  it  to  appeal  strongly 
to  our  approval,  but,  unfortunately,  as  a  result  of  hasty  and 
ill-considered  action,  it  misrepresented  both  its  author  and  its 
friends  in  the  form  of  its  final  passage  by  the  Legislature,  and 
met  a  well-deserved  veto.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  this  attempt 
is  certain  to  be  at  once  repeated,  under  more  favorable  aus- 
pices, it  still  claims  our  close  attention. 

On  March  i6th  last,  a  new  code  of  by-laws  was  adopted  by 

this  College.    The  primary  object  of  this  revision  was  to  bring 

our  administrative  methods  somewhat  closer  to 

ColSr*  *^^^  ^^^*  P*"^^^^   elsewhere  in  the  Uni- 

versity.   The  effect  of  the  changes  involved, 
an  outline  of  which  is  published  in  the  Columbia  Quarterly,  is  to 
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greatly  facilitate  administration,  which  becomes  more  effective 

in  our  educational  work. 

The  past  year  has  added  another  to  the  interesting  series 

recorded  in  these  Reports,  which  have  marked  what  may  be 

called  the  "Reformation"  in  pharmaceutical       .    _    .     . 

,  _-  ,     .         * .  .    ,  *         The  Profession 

education.     Progress  during  this  period  has        of  Pharmacy 

been  not  only  more  rapid,  but  different 
in  kind  from  that  of  previous  years.  Then  the  basis  of 
procedure  was  the  volition  of  the  schools  individually,  in- 
fluenced in  larger  part  by  the  pecuniary  interests  of  those  in 
control,  these  interests  being  generally  in  conflict  with  educa- 
tional standards.  Owing  to  the  intense  and  incessant  conflict 
between  the  commercial  and  professional  elements  in  phar- 
macy, this  upward  struggle  was  more  difficult  than  that  through 
which  the  other  professions  had  been  forced  to  pass,  and  suc- 
cess was  at  no  time  possible  until  the  question  "Is  pharmacy  a 
profession"  had  been  answered  in  the  affirmative.  When  the 
State  of  New  York  returned  this  answer  by  placing  the  educa- 
tion of  the  pharmacist  on  a  similar  basis  to  that  underlying  the 
other  professional  schools ,  pharmaceutical  education  entered 
upon  a  new  stage  of  development,  to  which  the  name  "Ref- 
ormation" may  be  justly  applied.  While  this  action  gave  aid 
and  encouragement  to  the  profession,  it  also  intensified  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  opposition  and  brought  fresh  elements  of  doubt 
to  such  of  our  youth  as  were  looking  pharmacy-ward. 

The  essential  characteristic  of  the  last  year  of  this  conflict 
has  been  its  unmistakable  manifestation  of  the  general  ac- 
ceptance of  the  new  order.  Not  only  has  there  been  a  general 
turning  of  students  toward  those  institutions  which  impose  the 
higher  requirements,  but  there  has  been  a  noticeable  increase 
in  the  number  of  those  who  have  gone  beyond  such  require- 
ments, in  seeking  a  broader  and  sounder  preparation  and  in 
asking  for  larger  opportunities  in  the  subsequent  pursuit  of 
their  studies. 

The  report  of  the  Registrar  will  show  that  our  school  has 
reaped  its  share  of  this  professional  reward.  Neither  our  part 
in  the  legalized  course,  nor  our  higher  University  work,  can 
longer  be  regarded  as  in  any  sense  experimental.    Both  now 
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have  the  hearty  support  of  officers  and  students  alike.  Ele- 
ments of  dissatisfaction  have  indeed  appeared,  but  they  have 
been  found,  in  every  case,  to  proceed  from  the  dissatisfaction  of 
the  student  with  his  own  condition  of  unpreparedness,  thus 
confirming  our  estimate  of  the  wisdom  of  the  course  upon 
which  we  have  entered.  If  we  have  erred  at  all,  it  has  been 
in  the  direction  of  too  great  leniency  in  permitting  conditional 
admissions.  Although  in  our  case  such  leniency  has  appeared 
necessary  for  the  encouragement  of  the  new  system,  yet  we 
approve  of  the  present  attitude  of  the  University  Committee 
on  Admissions  in  regarding  such  conditions  as  tending  gener- 
ally toward  poor  scholarship,  and  we  have  resolved  to  enforce 
entrance  requirements  more  rigidly  in  the  future. 

Our  Faculty  notes  a  strong  and  increasing  desire  in  our  Uni- 
versity Qass  for  more  instruction  and  better  opportunities  than 

are  afforded  by  the  present  two-year  course. 
University  Glass  Although  no  resolutions  have  been  adopted 

or  formal  decisions  reached  by  us,  we  feel 
that  steps  must  be  at  once  taken  to  meet  this  demand.  We 
have,  it  is  true,  done  something  in  this  direction  by  provid- 
ing four  full  days'  instruction  weekly  for  such  students,  as 
against  three  days  for  others,  the  alternate  three  being  devoted 
to  practical  experience  through  salaried  positions  in  the  phar- 
macy. The  new  arrangement  provides  a  course  of  eight,  in- 
stead of  six  year-days.  These  days,  however,  consist  of  seven 
hours  each  of  intense  instruction  work,  and  it  is  clear  to  us  that 
the  ground  thus  covered  is  too  extensive  for  thorough  tillage 
within  the  time  allowed.  We  are  therefore  inclined  to  believe 
that  a  course  of  three  days  weekly  for  three  years,  compris- 
ing nine  year-days,  would  be  preferable.  It  has  been  found, 
moreover,  that  pharmacist-employers  do  not  find  it  satisfactory 
to  employ  clerks  to  serve  on  two  week  days  only,  so  that  such 
students  find  it  difficult  to  secure  situations.  The  question  of 
salary  here  is  of  minor  importance.  This  school  has  com- 
mitted itself  to  the  principle  that  a  mixed  course,  consisting  of 
school  instruction  and  its  practical  application  in  the  pharmacy, 
is  desirable.  It  appears  that  such  a  course  should  extend  over 
a  longer  period  than  one  comprising  school  instruction  only. 
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Although  this  educational  feature  constitutes  the  prime  con- 
sideration, it  is  not  an  unimportant  fact  that  most  students  will 
prefer  a  comfortable  three-year  course  with  a  coincident  grow- 
ing salary  to  one  crowded  beyond  the  limits  of  safety  and  with- 
out this  desirable  adjunct. 

While  the  accumulating  evidences  of  improved  scholarship 
are  strongest  and  most  conclusive  in  the  examination  results 
obtained  by  our  new  class  of  students  and  graduates,  within 
our  school  and  elsewhere,  they  are  also  apparent  in  the  exten- 
sive and  growing  use  by  the  students  of  our  educational  col- 
lections and  library  and  in  the  generally  studious  habits  of  the 
representative  portion  of  our  classes. 

Provisions  have  been  made  during  the  past  year  to  encour- 
age and  facilitate  this  use  of  library  and  museum.    Our  office 
service  has  been  improved,  so  as  to  enable 
the  Assistant  Librarian  to  be  in  the  library  *  liS^n 

at  those  hours  when  the  students  are  best 
enabled  to  employ  it.  A  Curator  of  the  collections  has  been 
provided  who  will  greatly  improve  their  usefulness.  Radi- 
cal changes  in  the  museum  must  soon  be  provided  for,  as  the 
cases  now  installed  are  seriously  crowded  and  new  materials 
are  rapidly  accumulating.  Similar  provisions  must  be  made 
for  the  library,  as  there  is  a  great  demand  for  the  new  pharma- 
ceutical literature  constantly  appearing,  as  well  as  for  reference 
works  in  subjects  allied  to  pharmacy. 

Our  Course  for  the  Analysis  of  Foods  and  Drugs,  in- 
augurated three  years  ago,  continues  to  be  of  special  interest. 
Established  for  the  express  purpose  of  pro- 
viding  practical  instruction  for  those  whose  UnmCome 
preliminary  qualifications  were .  not  such  as 
to  enable  them  to  work  for  a  graduate  degree,  this  course 
has  been  the  subject  of  misunderstanding,  and  of  some 
dissatisfaction  with  the  limitations  of  its  professional  repute, 
notwithstanding  that  these  limitations  are  natural  and  inevitable 
under  the  circumstances.  In  spite  of  these  conditions,  there 
has  been  a  steady  improvement  in  the  standing  of  this  course, 
and  there  is  at  present  a  largely  increased  inquiry  regarding  it, 
and  from  a  better  class  of  students.    The  lectures  by  Mr.  Duff 
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on  the  methods  of  inspectmg  food  and  drug  establishments 
have  been  highly  appreciated  and  have  added  greatly  to  the 
value  of  this  course. 

A  new  instructor  has  been  provided  in  the  Pharmacy  De- 
partment, in  response  to  an  urgent  need,  and 
Additional  '^^^^  ^h^  most  satisfactory  results.    A  new  as- 

Ezpenaes  sistant  was  also  provided  in  the  Department 

of  Chemistry. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  a  favorable  and  generous  response  to 
the  increasing  demands  of  a  growing  course,  herein  reported, 
must  involve  expenditures  which  are  impossible  for  our  Col- 
lege under  existing  conditions.  Increased  collections  call  for 
additional  cases  and  these,  were  we  able  to  supply  them,  must 
encroach  upon  space  that  is  already  occupied.  The  books  and 
periodicals  which  we  so  sorely  need  call  for  heavy  expenditure 
and  their  possession  would  necessitate  an  additional  provision 
to  properly  care  for  them.  New  departments  of  study  and 
longer  courses  must  multiply  the  discrepancy  which  exists  be- 
tween our  duty  and  our  ability  to  perform  it.  In  no  other  de- 
partment of  professional  work  is  it  longer  required  that  higher 
standards  are  to  be  established  and  supported  by  the  unaided 
resources  coming  from  insufficient  instruction  fees. 

The  notable  generosity  of  American  donors  to  educati<xial 
work  leaves  something  to  be  desired  in  the  judgment  that  is 
displayed  in  its  exercise.    Assistance  is  too 
Need  of  often  denied  to  those  stages  during  which  its 

usefulness  would  be  multiplied.  Long  periods 
of  crippled  effort  are  entailed  through  neglect  at  the  time  when 
aid  is  most  needed.  When  those  who  have  struggled  at  a  dis- 
advantage until  a  final  and  tardy  success  has  been  attained  have 
passed  away,  assistance  is  apt  to  be  showered  as  a  reward 
upon  those  who  have  occupied  no  other  relation  to  the  struggle 
than  that  of  becoming  its  beneficiaries. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  H.  RusBY, 

Dean. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

FOR  THE  SESSION  OF    I909 

To  the  President  of  the  University, 

Sir: 

It  is  my  privilege  as  Director  to  present  herewith  a  report  of 
the  tenth  Summer  Session  of  Columbia  University,  which 
opened  Wednesday,  July  7th,  and  closed  August  i8th. 

By  the  elimination  of  two  Saturdays  as  days  of  regular  ex- 
ercises, the  thirty-one  days  of  attendance  required,  for  the 
summer  of  1909,  the  greater  part  of  seven  calen- 
dar weeks,  whereas  in  1908  the  session  was  com-  Calendar 
pressed  within  a  period  of  less  than  six  weeks. 
The  advisability  of  thus  allowing  two  days  of  every  week  for 
rest  and  recreation  has  been  established  by  the  experience  of 
this  summer  beyond  question,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
led  to  a  closing,  later  in  August  than  in  any  previous  year. 
The  lateness  of  closing  was  due  not  merely  to  the  fact  just 
stated,  but  to  the  maintenance  of  the  custom  of  the  past  three 
years  of  placing  the  opening  day  after  July  4th  instead  of  be- 
fore the  national  holiday.  The  arrangement  of  the  calendar 
has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  well-being  of  the  Summer 
Session  student  and  his  success  in  attaining  the  desired  object 
of  his  attendance. 

Although  the  details  of  registration  are  carefully  stated  in 
the  report  of  the  Registrar,  the  remarkable  increase  in  at- 
tendance in  the  present  session  calls  for  special 
mention  in  this  report  because  of  the  importance        Statistical 
it  assumes  in  the  consideration  of  the  various 
problems  connected  with  summer  instruction.     In   1908  the 
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number  of  students  actually  in  attendance  was  1498,  althougb 
the  registration  numbered  more  than  1,500.  This  stmamer 
1,910  students  were  actually  in  attendance,  and  the  registration 
numbered  i»949.  The  increase,  therefore,  is  412,  which  is  the 
greatest  in  the  history  of  the  Summer  Session  at  Columbia,  and 
places  the  enrollment  far  in  advance  of  that  of  other  universi- 
ties for  the  same  period  of  the  year.  This  large  enrollment  is 
a  cause  of  great  satisfaction  for  many  reasons,  principally  be- 
cause of  the  support  it  gives  to  the  plan  of  summer  instruction 
as  adopted  at  Columbia,  and  more  than  all,  because  of  the  pos- 
sibility it  affords  for  further  and  increasing  usefulness  in  this 
in<portant  part  of  educational  work.  A  study  of  the  statistics 
of  attendance  and  the  number  of  courses  offered  each  year  dis- 
closes an  interesting  relation  existing  between  these  data.  The 
courses  of  1907  exceeded  those  of  -1906  by  26,  and  the  number 
of  students  in  1907  exceeded  those  of  1906  by  342.  In  1908 
the  increase  in  courses  was  2,  and  that  of  the  number  of  stu- 
dents was  149,  In  1909,  35  courses  were  offered  beyond  the 
number  of  the  preceding  year,  and  the  increase  in  students  was 
430.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  increase  in  courses  was 
followed  by  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  students  in 
attendance. 

The  plan  for  the  Summer  Session  of  1909  involved  the  in- 
troduction of  several  new  departments  of  study.  Thus,  draw- 
ing and  painting,  subjects  which  may  be  readily  given  in  the 
summer,  and  which  are  generally  called  for  in  various  sub-di- 
visions, were  offered  under  the  classification  of:  architectural 
and  freehand  drawing,  three  courses;  design  and  painting, 
three  courses ;  and  mechanical  drawing,  four  courses.  Botany 
in  two  courses,  and  zoology  in  two  courses  were  given  as  con- 
jointly forming  an  excellent  substitute  for  nature-study  offered 
in  other  years.  Subjects  forming  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  but  of  interest  to  students  in  gen- 
eral, were  offered  for  the  first  time.  These  were :  history  of 
the  literature  of  the  New  Testament,  the  literature  of  the  Old 
Testament,  history  of  religious  institutions  and  rites  in  the 
Old  Testament,  the  history  of  religion,  and  the  philosophy 
of  religion.    The  important  subject  of  mechanics  was  given  a 
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place  apart  from  physics,  with  which  it  was  formerly  classified, 
and  was  offered  in  two  courses.  Geology,  three  courses,  and 
sociology  in  two  courses,  which  had  been  discontinued  in  1908, 
were  re-introduced.  Public  speaking  and  the  oral  reading  of 
the  English  classics  were  given  for  the  first  time  and  classified 
under  English.  Assaying  was  added  to  the  course  in  chemistry, 
bookbinding  to  those  in  manual  training,  Romance  philology  to 
the  Romance  languages,  the  teaching  of  English  in  elementary 
schools  and  the  teaching  of  German  in  secondary  schools  were 
added  to  education.  One  additional  course  was  given  in  domes- 
tic art,  two  in  economics,  three  in  education,  three  in  English, 
one  in  fine  arts,  one  in  geology,  two  in  German,  one  in  Greek, 
one  in  history,  one  in  Latin,  one  in  philosophy,  two  in  physical 
education,  one  in  psychology,  and  four  in  Romance  languages. 
Attention  should  be  called  to  the  detailed  enumeration  show- 
ing the  election  of  courses,  as  found  in  the  report  of  the  Regis- 
trar, inasmuch  as  this  is  a  very  satisfactory  method  of  deter- 
mining the  recognition  which  has  been  accorded  the  courses 
of  study  provided  for  the  summer  of  1909, 

Among  the  various  characteristics  of  the  Columbia  Summer 
Session,  to  which  may  be  attributed  its  remarkable  success, 
none  should  receive  more  consideration  than  the  teaching  power 
of  its  staff  of  instructors.  This  has  always  been  an  impressive 
feature  in  the  history  of  summer  work  at  Columbia,  but  at  no 
time  has  it  been  more  noticeable  than  in  the  present  summer. 
The  instructors  of  1909  numbered  104  and  the  assistants  36, 
as  against  87  instructors  and  22  assistants  in  1908.  Of  these 
instructors  42  were  not  otherwise  connected  with  Columbia 
University.  The  number  in  1908  was  29,  in  1907,  23,  and  in 
1906,  15.  Those  thus  added  to  the  staff  of  the  University  were 
the  following: 

Professor  Charles  Sears  Baldwin  of  Yale  University;  Pro- 
fessor John  Spencer  Bassett  of  Smith  College;  Professor 
Wilbur  Pardon  Bowen  of  Michigan  Normal  College;  Presi- 
dent Francis  Brown  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary ;  Pro- 
fessor Edouard  P.  Baillot  of  Northwestern  University;  Dr. 
Jesse  Dismukes  Burks  of  Albany  Teachers  Training  School; 
Professor  Edward  P.  Cheyney  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
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vania ;  Professor  Rose  Colby  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal  Uni- 
versity; Professor  Rossetter  Gleason  Cole  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin ;  Professor  Alfred  T.  De  Lury  of  the  University 
of  Toronto ;  Professor  Raymond  Dodge  of  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity; Mr.  Andrew  Wheatley  Edson,  Associate  City  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  New  York  City ;  Professor  Frederick  Er- 
nest Farrington  of  the  University  of  Texas ;  Professor  James 
Everett  Frame  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary ;  Professor 
William  Suddards  Franklin  of  Lehigh  University;  Professor 
Ernest  Norton  Henderson  of  Adelphi  College ;  Mr.  Frank  H. 
Hillyer  of  Pratt  Institute ;  Professor  Will  David  Howe  of  the 
University  of  Indiana ;  Professor  Gordon  Ferrie  Hull  of  Dart- 
mouth College ;  Assistant  Professor  Edwin  Walter  Kemmerer 
of  Cornell  University;  Professor  George  William  Knox  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary;  Professor  George  Philip  Krapp 
of  the  University  of  Cincinnati ;  Professor  Arthur  A.  Living- 
ston of  Smith  College;  Associate  Professor  Rollo  La  Verne 
Lyman  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin;  Dr.  Charles  T.  Mc- 
Farlane,  Principal  Brockport  Normal  School;  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Grace  Harriet  Macurdy  of  Vassar  College;  Professor 
Edward  Rose  Maurer  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin ;  Profes- 
sor Harry  Stuart  Michie  of  George  Washington  University; 
Mr.  Arthur  H.  Miller  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin ;  Associ- 
ate Professor  Charles  Lee  Raper  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina;  Professor  John  Carew  Rolfe  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  Mr,  Seth  Thayer  Stewart,  District  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Schools,  New  York  City;  Mr.  Chauncy  R. 
Thomas  of  the  University  of  Chicago;  Professor  Oliver  S. 
Tonks  of  Princeton  University;  Mr.  Alfred  C.  Thompson, 
Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Auburn,  New  York;  Professor 
Harry  Langford  Wilson  of  John  Hopkins  University;  Pro- 
fessor Irvah  Lester  Winter  of  Harvard  University ;  Mr.  Fred- 
eric A.  Woll  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York;  and 
Miss  Mary  A.  Woods  and  Miss  Carrie  Van  R.  Ashcroft. 

The  opportunity  offered  to  graduate  students  to  fulfil  the  re- 
quired residence  for  the  M.A.  degree  by  attendance  at  four 
consecutive  Summer  Sessions  has  brought  to  the  University  an 
ever  increasing  body  of  most  desirable  students.     This  is  a 
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condition  which  is  an  entirely  natural  sequence  to  the  generous 
spirit  of  the  University  in  its  offer  of  graduate  courses.  The 
number  of  graduate  courses  in  1909  was  '/y  Or  d    tc 

against  61  in  1908,  64  in  1907,  46  in  1906,  Courses 

29  in  1905.  The  graduate  students  in  1909 
numbered  364,  in  1908,  266;  1907,  218;  1906,  166;  1905, 
120.  The  correspondence  between  the  increase  of  graduate 
courses  and  the  number  of  graduate  students  is  most  striking. 
These  students  are  longing  for  an  opportunity  for  graduate 
study  in  a  University  which  maintains  a  high  standard,  and 
that  institution  is  fulfilling  its  noblest  mission,  which,  without 
diminishing  its  standard,  places  its  advantages  before  those  who 
are  ready  to  sacrifice  time,  means  and  comfort  to  add  to  their 
store  of  knowledge  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather  affords  an  excuse  for  inactivity. 

The  progress  of  the  Summer  Session  has  been  marked,  not 
only  by  the  elaboration  and  extension  of  the  curriculum,  but 
by  the  development  of  what  might  be  termed  extra-curricular 
activities  in  the  very  best  sense.  These  have  been  planned  with 
a  definite  purpose  so  as  to  possess  an  educational  and  cultural 
value,  without,  however,  partaking  of  the  classification  and 
recognition  as  to  credit  which  mark  the  regular  courses.  These 
lectures,  concerts  and  excursions  have  served  to  please  as  well 
as  to  relieve  and  benefit  the  students  of  the  Summer  Session. 
Many  who  have  not  been  enrolled  have  profited  by  the  lectures 
and  concerts,  and  the  University  has  had  the  satisfaction  of 
gratif)dng  a  large  number  who  are  compelled  to  remain  in  the 
city  in  the  warm  weather.  A  list  of  public  lectures  given  in 
the  Summer  Session  will  be  found  on  page  158. 

Music  has  formed  a  very  important  part  of  the  entertainment 
of  the  summer  and  has  been  provided  with  great  liberality. 
Four  concerts  have  been  given  in  the  Grove  by 
the  Seventh  Regiment  Band.     At  these  con-  Music 

certs  seats  were  reserved  for  enrolled  students 
until  8.15.    After  that  hour  the  gates  were  thrown  open  to  the 
public  who  thronged  the  University  grounds  and  listened  at- 
tentively to  the  music. 

Organ  recitals  were  given  by  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Kraft,  Mr.  S. 
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Archer  Gibson,  Mr.  Mark  Andrews,  and  Mr.  WUHam  J.  Kraft, 
The  last  named  gave,  without  compensation,  a  series  of  organ 
recitals,  which  have  been  attended  by  large  audiences.  Mr. 
Kraft  was  assisted  by  Mrs.  Edith  Porter  Kraft,  Miss  Gescheidt 
and  Miss  Niebuhr. 

Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Andrews  prepared  for  the  Summer  Session 
an  elaborate  scheme  of  excursions  which  should  partake  of  the 
nature  of  a  course  in  economics.    By  reason 
BzcuMons,  Qf  jjjg  illness  ^^  Summer   Session  was  de- 

Chapel  Services  P^^v^  ^*  *^  valuable  services  of  Mr.  An- 
drews and  Mr.  J.  P.  Turner  was  appointed  to 
fill  his  place.  It  is  gratifying  to  record  that  Mr.  Turner  has 
given  entire  satisfaction,  although  so  suddenly  called  upon  to 
undertake  so  difficult  a  task  at  the  opening  of  the  session.  The 
-excursions  with  the  number  attending  were  as  follows : 

Inspection  of  University  Buildings  and  Grounds — ^500. 

Visit  to  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Arts— 75. 

Jumd  Mansion,  Washington  Heights,  and  Van  G>rtlandt  Mansion  and 

Museum.  Van  Cortlandt  Park— loa 
Circumnavigating  New  York  by  Yacht — 129. 
Washington's  Headquarters  at  Newburgh,  and  United  States  Military 

Academy  at  West  Point— 50a 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History— 9a 
Washington  Irving  Region — 400. 

Manhattan  Trade  School  for  Girls  and  Educational  Alliance— 35. 
Hebrew  Technical  Training  School  for  Girls — 40. 
United  States  Immigrant  Station,  Ellis   Island — Spa, 

Informal  receptions  to  officers  and  students  were  given  on 
the  evenings  of  July  14th  and  August  12th.  The  first  was  at- 
tended by  about  1,200  students,  who  gathered  to  listen  to  an 
address  by  the  President  of  the  University.  These  receptions 
have  been  made  more  attractive  by  the  introduction  of  a  simple 
musical  program  and  have  served  to  provide  for  the  sodal  in- 
terests of  the  Summer  Session. 

It  is  gratifying  to  record  an  unusual  interest  in  the  chapel 
services  whidi  were  held  every  Sunday  afternoon  at  four 
o'clock.  There  was  a  lai^  attendance  at  each  service  and  the 
students  entered  with  enthusiasm  into  the  singing,  a  number 
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voluntarily  aiding  the  choir.  The  University  preachers  for  the 
Summer  Session  of  1909  were:  Rev.  Henry  Sloane  Coffin, 
D.D.;  Rev.  Raymond  C.  Knox;  Rev.  John  A.  Hutton;  Rev.  J. 
Stuart  Holden ;  Rev.  Duncan  H.  Browne  was  in  charge  of  the 
services 

Two  facts  stand  out  most  prominently  as  the  experiences  of 
the  past  summer  sessions  are  taken  into  consideration.  These 
should  be  kept  in  mind  in  planning  for  future 
development.  It  is  evident  that  the  summer  ses-  Purposes  of  the 
sion  of  six  weeks  is  a  form  of  summer  term  Summer  Session 
which  has  met  the  demand  of  students  not 
otherwise  connected  with  the  University  and  also  of  the  students 
of  the  other  terms  who  desire  to  use  the  summer  to  fulfil  a 
part  of  their  collegiate  and  university  residence.  The  early 
history  of  the  Summer  Session  clearly  indicates  that  its  orig- 
inal purpose  was  to  offer  an  opportunity  to  those  who  could  not 
attend  at  other  times  of  the  year.  It  has  splendidly  served  this 
purpose  and  is  serving  another  as  well,  namely,  as  a  term  of 
the  academic  year  which  may  be  employed  by  those,  who  are 
regarded  as  regular  students,  to  complete  their  work  or  to 
shorten  their  period  of  residence.  Thus  the  problem  of  a 
summer  term  is  being  satisfactorily  solved  and  the  buildings 
and  equipment  of  the  University  are  now  being  used  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  Again,  it  is  clear  that  the  Summer  Session 
should  differ  from  the  winter  session  in  the  obliteration  of 
lines  which  separate  school  from  school  and  should  offer  as 
rapidly  as  possible  such  subjects  and  courses,  generally  as- 
signed to  these  schools,  as  experience  indicates  are  suitable 
for  the  work  of  a  short  term.  The  unity  of  eflFort  in  the 
summer  is  a  source  of  power  to  the  University,  both  in  its 
impression  upon  the  students  who  come  from  every  part  of 
the  United  States  and  because  it  tends  to  bring  into  close 
association  the  various  departments  of  the  University,  which 
must  of  necessity  be  quite  distinct  in  the  other  terms.  It  would 
certainly  be  an  unfortunate  mistake  to  open  any  school  of  the 
University  for  a  six  weeks'  session.  It  will,  however,  meet 
a  great  and  ever-increasing  demand  if  fundamental  courses 
should  be  offered  in  the  summer.    I  would  therefore  make 
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the  suggestion  for  the  Summer  Session  of  1910:  that  the 
following  subjects  be  offered  in  one  or  two  courses ;  anatomy, 
.  bacteriology,  embryology  and  pathology ;  and 

Courses  *^^^  ^  selection  be  made  of  at  least  three  from 

Recommended  ^^  following ;  commercial  law,  insurance,  wills 
and  administration  of  estates,  bankruptcy, 
mortgages,  New  York  procedure  and  domestic  relations. 

In  the  way  of  amplifying  subjects  already  given  it  would 
be  advisable  to  add  civil  government  to  economics  and  anthro- 
pology to  sociology.  The  courses  in  design  and  painting 
should  be  largely  increased,  likewise  in  domestic  art  and  do- 
mestic fscience.  In  education  we  should  give  methods  of 
teaching  mathematics  and  history  in  secondary  schools  and 
a  practicum  in  secondary  education.  To  English  we  should 
add  college  preparatory  English  and  to  public  speaking  a 
course  in  vocal  culture.  Industrial  geography  should  be 
given  with  the  other  courses  in  geography,  and  the  courses 
in  history  should  be  increased  and  varied.  In  music  we 
should  have  counterpoint,  school  singing  and  conducting,  and 
choral  singing.  Additional  courses  should  be  given  in  zoology. 
Many  classes  have  been  unwieldy,  by  reason  of  the  great  num- 
ber in  attendance  and  in  such  subjects  as  education,  English, 
mathematics,  arrangements  should  be  made  for  sections  so 
that  all  may  receive  the  same  opportunity  for  instruction. 
Whenever  fundamental  courses  which  are  usually  assigned  to 
the  various  schools  are  given,  students  completing  these  courses 
should  receive  full  credit  so  that  they  may  be  relieved  of  this 
part  of  their  work  during  their  attendance  in  the  other  terms. 

The  Summer  Courses  in  medicine  at  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  were  planned  as  usual  for  the  months 
.  of  June,  July  and  August  in  courses  varying 

-kM^l^y^  from  three  to  five  weeks  in  length.    The  work 

was  assigned  to  a  Board  of  Instructors,  31  in 
number,  and  16  subjects  were  offered  in  24  courses.  Seven  of 
these  courses  were  elected  and  the  registrations  were  as  fol- 
lows: 7  students  in  obstetrics,  7  in  physical  diagnosis,  7  in 
surgery,  2  in  laryngology,  and  i  in  applied  therapeutics,  making 
a  total  of  24.    Eleven  of  these  were  physicians,  8  were  enrolled 
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students  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  5 
were  students  in  other  medical  schools. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  make  any  comment  in  regard 
to  this  portion  of  the  summer  work  of  the  University,  in  view 
of  the  discrepancy  between  the  elaborate  plans,  so  carefully 
prepared,  and  the  recognition  which  these  courses  received  in 
the  small  number  of  students  registered. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

James  C.  Egbert, 
Director. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

FOR   THE   ACADEMIC   YEAR   ENDING   JUNE    3O,    I909 

To  the  President  of  the  Columbia  University, 
in  the  City  of  New  York, 

Snt: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fifth  annual  report  of  Ex- 
tension Teaching,  being  that  for  the  academic  year  1908-9. 

The  development  of  courses  and  attendance  which  has  been 
noted  in  all  previous  reports  still  goes  on.  The  chief  part  of 
our  work  remains  still  that  of  making  coll^- 
Siunmaf7  of  ^^^^  technical,  and  professional  courses  avail- 
'°*^oiLi^'*  able  for  those  who  can  attend  only  as  part- 
time  students  at  the  University.  In  this  branch 
we  have  enrolled  during  the  past  year  2,032  students — ^made 
up  of  224  candidates  for  diplomas  and  1,808  non-matriculated 
students,  of  whom  345  were  evening  technical  students.  In 
our  local  centres,  in  cooperation  with  the  Board  of  Education 
of  New  York  City,  the  Brooklyn  Institute,  the  Brooklyn 
Teachers'  Association,  the  Superintendents  of  Education  of 
Newark  and  Passaic,  we  have  in  addition  1,206  students  in 
courses,  each  of  which  has  at  least  30  hours'  instruction— our 
minimum  unit  for  collegiate  courses.  Our  total  student  body 
during  the  last  year  has,  therefore,  numbered  3,238. 

At  the  outset  of  the  year  we  had  reason  to  fear  that  the 
opening  of  free  extension  courses  by  the  City  College,  in  many 
departments  of  our  work,  and  the  depression  of  business, 
affecting  especially  our  evening  technical  students,  would  les- 
sen our  numbers.  We  have  lost  a  little  (160  students)  in 
local  centres ;  the  work  there  is  variable  for  reasons  discussed 
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below ;  but  attendance  at  our  stable  centre,  the  University,  has 
in  this  difficult  year  increased  by  131.  With  improved  trade 
conditions  our  normal  rate  of  increase  will  no  doubt  be  re- 
sumed. 

Our  short  lecture  courses  (the  average  minimum  of  which 
is  six  lectures)  have  been  given  in  cooperation  with  the  Super- 
visor of  Public  Lectures,  Board  of  Education,  New  York 
City,  and  in  our  local  centres.  Some  courses  have  been  de- 
livered in  the  Brooklyn  Institute.  In  all  we  have  given  forty- 
six  courses  with  11,719  auditors.  Our  system  has  therefore 
reached  in  its  three  branches  of  work  14,957  people. 

The  current  year  has  closed  with  the  complete  merging  of  a 
large  section  of  Extension  work  into  the  regular  offering  of 
Teachers  College.    For  many  years  the  exten- 
sion courses  in  domestic  art  and  science  have  Tranafcrof 
been   growing  rapidly.     In    1902-3   we   had    ^nTew^g 
but  30  registrations;  in  the  current  year  404.  to  Teachers 
This  growth  has  no  doubt  emphasized  the  de-  College 
mand  for  larger  possibilities  of  work  which 
the  new  Household  Arts  building  of  Teachers  College  is  now 
being  erected  to  supply.    The  Dean  of  Teachers  College  has 
signified  his  intention  of  taking  entire  charge  of  part-time 
students  in  Household  Arts,  beginning  with  the  next  academic 
year. 

Our  evening  technical  courses  find  their  place  in  the  modem 
industrial  world  between  the  apprenticeship  system  which  is 
breaking  down,  and  the  highly  specialized  en- 
gineering schools.     Their  value  to  Teachers        The  Evening 
College  as  a  fresh  source  of  supply  for  teach-  ^      ^ 

ers  of  industrial  arts  lends  a  new  importance 
to  this  branch  of  our  work,  and  will  call  for  a  fresh  considera- 
tion of  the  instruction  given. 

Each  year  has  seen  a  better  correlation  of  courses,  a  better 
adaptation  of  the  courses  to  the  students'  needs,  so  that  the 
organic  character  of  the  evening  technical  work  is  now  clearly 
working  out.  Preparations  are  made  for  a  large  increase  of 
work  in  the  courses  in  the  coming  year,  and  the  industry  and 
devotion  of  the  students,  everywhere  shown,  abundantly  rc- 
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ward  whatever  means  of  instruction  the  University  can  make 
available  for  them. 

As  heretofore,  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  generosity  of 
Teachers  G>llege  for  the  large  number  of  class-rooms  placed 
at  our  disposal  for  the  work  of  instruction  of 
Class-rooms  Extension  Teaching.  No  less  is  clue  to  the 
University  for  its  ready  cooperation  when  the  class-rooms  of 
Teachers  College  were  inadequate. 

I  have  further  to  acknowledge  the  generous  gift  from  the 
Froebel  Froebel  League  of  New  York  City  of  funds 

League  amounting   to   $2,070.96   in    support   of   the 

Lectureship  Froebel  League  lectureship  in  kindergarten 
education  in  Extension  Teaching. 

During  the  last  academic  year  we  have  published : 

.  A,  16 — Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  in 

j^-f*  ^°*  the  Secondary  School,  By  Professor 

Julius  Sachs. 
A,  24 — Epochs  of  History.     By  Professor  James  T.  Shot- 
well, 
A,  25 — Musical  Art.    By  Professor  C.  H.  Farnsworth. 

A,  26 — Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Manual  Training. 

By  Professor  C.  R.  Richards. 

B,  g— Problems  of  the  City  and  the  Nation.   By  Dr.  E.  E. 

Agger. 
B,  23 — Party  Government  in  the  United  States.  By  Professor 

C.  A.  Beard. 
We  have  revised  and  reprinted : 
A,  21 — Wood  and   Wood-Working.     By   William    Noyes, 

A.M. 
A,  23 — Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  in  the  Elementary 

Schools.     By  Professors  Strayer,  Baker,  Smith, 

Dodge,  and  Johnson. 

The  demand  for  our  syllabi  yearly  increases;  we  are  sup- 
plying in  some  cases  not  only  the  regular  classes  of  the  Univer- 
sity, but  normal  schools,  libraries,  and  reading  circles.  Of  the 
syllabus  last  named  we  have  just  reprinted  an  edition  of  5,000 
copies. 
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Plans  for  the  next  academic  year  comprise  many  new  courses 
in  the  field  of  music.    At  present  the  department  of  music 
of  the  University  provides  courses  in  the  the- 
ory and  history  of  music;  Teachers  College         ^^^J^ic^ 
provides  instruction  in  voice,  piano,  and  pro-  instruction 

fessional  instruction  for  intending  teachers  of 
the  public  schools;  and  Extension  Teaching  offers  annually 
several  courses  parallel  with  the  preceding.  It  seems  feasible  to 
extend  our  work  in  two  directions.  In  the  first  place,  we  shall 
add  evening  instruction  in  piano,  voice,  and  violin.  But  a 
more  important  development  concerns  church  music. 

The  cathedral  choirs,  colleges,  and  public  schools  of  Eng- 
land have  contributed  greatly  to  the  development  of  music  in 
English  life.  With  us  the  Universities  seem  destined  to  play 
a  similar  part  in  the  musical  life  of  this  country.  It  is  quite 
within  the  prospect  of  belief  that  great  schools  of  music  may 
develop  from  the  departments  of  music  already  instituted  in 
Columbia  and  elsewhere.  But  they  must  work  through  the 
elementary  school  teachers,  the  organists  and  choirmasters,  to 
affect  the  country  broadly.  Here  we  can  extend  our  musical 
instruction. 

We  shall  offer,  through  the  approval  of  the  heads  of  the 
music  departments  of  Columbia  University  and  Teachers  Col- 
lege, two  important  courses  intended  to  train  organists  and 
choirmasters.  By  using  the  University  courses  already  es- 
tablished in  general  music,  harmony,  and  counterpoint,  and  by 
the  addition  of  a  course  in  choir-training,  both  for  the  boy  voice 
and  mixed  choirs,  and  an  advanced  course  in  the  organ,  we 
shall  be  able  to  offer  a  related  group  of  courses  for  which  a 
general  certificate  for  organist  and  choirmaster  can  be  fitly 
awarded.  The  cooperation  of  Mr.  Felix  Lamond,  organist  of 
Trinity  Chapel,  and  of  Mr.  Walter  Henry  Hall,  organist  of 
St.  James's  Church,  has  made  these  special  courses  possible. 
Our  other  courses  in  languages — Latin,  French,  German, 
Italian, — literature,  history,  will  supplement  the  special  work. 
For  those  who  wish  to  extend  their  vocational  range,  the  pro- 
fessional courses  of  Teachers  College  will  open  the  way  for 
students  of  church  music  to  qualify  themselves  in  the  field  of 
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school  music  Friends  of  the  movement  have  agreed  to  pro- 
vide generous  scholarships  for  qualified  students. 

The  possibilities  are  great,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  we  shall 
realize  very  quickly  the  wisdom  and  value  of  the  work  which 
the  Administrative  Board  has  sanctioned  and  tmdertaken. 

The  field  of  conunerdal  education  has  not  as  yet  been  en- 
tered on  by  the  University.  Plans  have  been  made  in  past 
years  for  courses  in  commerce,  but  the  ex- 
Extension  of  penditure  involved  has  deferred  action.  Even 
Instruction  Teachers  College,  for  all  its  widespread  activ- 

to    ourses  j^^^   j^^  ^^  provision   for   the   training  of 

teachers  in  the  field  of  commerce.  On  all 
sides  the  opportunity  is  offered  for  useful  educational  work: 
there  is  the  large  development  of  commercial  courses  in  ele- 
mentary and  high  schools  and  trade-schools;  there  is  the  in- 
creasing need  of  organized  knowledge  in  the  field  of  business. 
Considerations  of  this  kind  have  induced  our  Administrative 
Board  to  approve  of  my  proposal  to  undertake  commercial 
education  as  part  of  the  Extension  Teaching  system.  These 
proposals  have  been  formulated  with  the  help  and  advice  of 
Dean  Kirchwey,  of  the  Law  School ;  Professor  Seligman,  for 
Political  Science  and  Social  Science;  and  Mr.  Frank  R. 
Chambers,  a  trustee  of  Teachers  College  of  wide  business  ex- 
perience. Our  proposed  courses  are  unpretentious,  but  they 
are  organic,  and  will  be  developed  just  as  far  as  support  is 
given    us  by  the  students  we  hope  to  reach. 

We  shall  offer  at  night  during  the  next  academic  year  the 
following  courses :  the  economic  history  of  the  United  States ; 
the  industries  and  commerce  of  New  York  City;  accounting; 
business  organization  and  methodizing;  money  and  bank- 
ing; commercial  law;  stenography.  A  general  certificate 
will  be  offered  qualified  students  who  complete  this  full  group 
of  courses.  In  this  way  we  hope  in  some  measure  to  reach 
the  needs  of  three  classes:  (i)  Men  and  women  in  business 
who  wish  to  increase  their  knowledge  of  certain  general  as- 
pects of  industries,  finance,  and  law,  applied  to  their  particular 
needs;  (2)  Men  and  women  who  have  had  at  least  two  years 
of  college  education,  and  desire  to  enter  the  field  of  business 
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as  secretaries;  (3)  Graduates  of  normal  schools  and  college 
students  who  desire  to  teach  commercial  subjects. 

We  are  especially  fortunate  in  the  instructors  we  are  able 
to  assign  to  these  courses,  and  we  can  confidently  look  for  a 
successful  beginning  in  a  most  important  work. 

The  problem  of  instruction  of  serious  students  in  English 
composition  is  how  to  get  efficient  direction  of  their  work  and 
an  adequate  purpose  for  their  writing.    Men 
write  what  they  wish  others  to  read;  in  the         Sztenmonof 
higher  forms  of  composition  this  means  pub-  English  In- 

lication.    To  effect  the  union  between  the  col-  itniction 

lege  work  and  the  press,  so  that  capable,  ad- 
vanced students  can  be  put  in  the  way  of  professional  writing 
is,  therefore,  the  aim  of  certain  courses  in  composition  that  will 
be  added  to  our  offiering  next  year.  Dr.  Frederic  Taber 
Cooper,  editor  of  The  Forum  and  co-editor  of  The  Bookman, 
will  give  a  course  in  the  essay  to  advanced  students;  Mr. 
Walter  B.  Pitkin,  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  will  give 
an  advanced  course  on  the  short  story,  and  Mr.  Joseph  L. 
Tynan  an  advanced  course  in  dramatic  composition.  By  this 
cooperation  of  college  men  who  have  a  professional  knowledge 
of  the  field  of  literature,  we  hope  to  bring  the  student  of  com- 
position into  closer  touch  with  the  life  of  the  world  from 
which  spring  the  suggestions  of  what  he  writes,  and  introduce 
him  to  the  field  of  publication  or  production,  which  moulds  the 
form  of  and  gives  incentive  to  his  work. 

Our  work  contributes  a  valuable  element  in  the  training  of 
teachers  in  active  service.    The  system  of  promotion  by  ex- 
amination in  force  in  the  educational  system 
of  New  York  City  makes  for  a  higher  culture  Permanent 

and  better  professional  training  on  the  part  of  iMtnictorahips 
the  teachers.  For  these  examinations  the  best  ^  *  tm"*t 
preparation  is  offered  by  the  many  and  varied 
courses  of  Extension  Teaching,  which  now  offer  the  part-time 
student  even  more  work  than  is  needed  for  a  college  degree. 
In  many  cases  our  certificates  are  accepted  in  lieu  of  examina- 
tion. This  New  York  City  plan  is  being  adopted  by  neighbor- 
ing cities,  and  each  year  sees  an  increasing  coordination  of  our 
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work  in  local  centres  with  the  educational  system  of  those 
places.  The  great  limitation  of  our  usefulness  in  such  centres 
is  the  impossibility,  with  our  lack  of  permanent  resources,  of 
having  a  permanent,  efficient  body  of  instructors  capable  of 
doing  well  this  great  public  work.  The  interests  of  the  col- 
l^;es,  to  which  almost  all  our  instructors  owe  their  first  duty, 
are  exacting  and  shifting.  In  view  of  this,  it  seems  wise  to 
recommend  a  cooperation  between  the  colleges  and  depart- 
ments concerned  and  Extension  Teaching,  by  instituting  a 
group  of  joint  appointments  of  men  of  associate  or  profes- 
sorial grade  who  would  give  half  their  time  to  Extension 
Teaching  and  half  elsewhere  in  the  University.  Such  appoint- 
ments could  be  made  in  English,  mathematics,  history,  French, 
German,  elementary  education,  and  educational  psychology. 
The  joint-appointment  plan  would  no  doubt  be  welcomed  by 
the  departments  concerned ;  and  it  would  give  greater  perma- 
nence, without  too  great  financial  risk,  to  the  instruction  of- 
fered by  Extension  Teaching. 

In  view  of  the  large  educational  activity  of  our  extension 
system,  of  its  increasing  scope,  of  its  permanent  value  as  sup- 
plying a  school  with  educational  means  and 
Revimon  of  organization  differentiated  from  any  other  in 
for  Extension  *^^  University,  and  yet  pointing  largely  in  the 
Courses  same  direction  as  the  existing  colleges,  it  is 

time  now  to  revise  the  relations  of  Extension 
Teaching  to  other  parts  of  the  University  and  to  secure  for  its 
students  an  honorable  recognition  of  their  work.  This,  I  feel, 
after  your  statement  of  the  situation,  so  strongly  set  forth  in 
your  last  Annual  Report,  will  not  be  long  delayed. 

With  academic  credit  our  evening  collegiate  courses  can 
have  their  proper  growth  and  organization.  And  New  York 
And  Conse-  demands,  with  growing  insistence,  such  col- 
quent  Develop-  legiate  work  as  that  of  Cglumbia  College  and 

^^"w^k^^*'*"    ^^^^''^  College,  open  to  its  young  men  and 
ing  Work  women  at  night. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Frederick  Henry  Sykes, 
Director. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC   YEAR   I908-9 

To  the  President  of  the  University, 

Sir: 

As  Secretary  of  the  University  I  have  the  honor  to  present 
the  following  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1909.  Apart 
from  the  more  strictly  educational  advances  which  are  dealt 
with  elsewhere  in  this  volume,  the  most  significant  feature  of 
the  year  now  coming  to  an  end  has  been  the  closer  relations, 
both  formal  and  informal,  which  have  developed  between  the 
University  and  the  Alumni.  Here  the  record  for 
a  single  year  is  a  notable  one,  including  as  it  Alumni 

does  the  inauguration  of  representation  upon 
the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  election  of  the  first  Alumni 
Trustee;  the  successful  establishment  of  the  Alumni  Council 
Office  at  the  University,  and  the  dignified  and  appropriate  ob- 
servance of  Alumni  Day ;  the  establishment  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Alumni  Council  of  the  Columbia  Alumni  Weekly;  the 
dinner  to  Professor  Van  Amringe  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Society  of  the  early  Eighties;  the  resuscitation  (in  some  cases 
the  resurrection)  of  local  Alumni  Associations  throughout  the 
country  and  the  establishment  of  new  associations.  In  a  num- 
ber of  cases  arrangements  have  been  made  for  scholarships  to 
be  awarded  on  the  recommendation  of  these  out-of-town 
Alumni  Associations,  and  in  many  instances  the  officers  of 
these  associations  have  rendered  most  valuable  aid  to  the  Uni- 
versity in  giving  information  regarding  the  University  to  pros- 
pective students  and  others  and  in  representing  the  University 
at  academic  gatherings.  At  the  University  the  Alumni  are 
identifying  themselves  more  and  more  with  the  daily  work  of 
the  institution  by  presiding  at  lectures  and  other  meetings,  giv- 
ing informal  talks  to  students,  and  in  other  ways. 
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The  statistical  record  of  inquiries  to  which  I  referred  in  my 
last  report  has  been  kept  up,  and  after  two  years  of  necessary 
e     •   .    1  experimentation  has,  I  believe,  been  placed  upon 

Record  ^  satisfactory  working  basis.    With  more  than 

10,000  new  inquiries  each  year,  in  addition  to  the 
names  carried  over  from  previous  years,  the  danger  is  that  "with- 
out the  most  careful  personal  supervision  any  system  of  records 
will  fall  of  its  own  weight.  It  requires,  for  example,  constant 
care  and  ingenuity  to  eliminate  the  cranks  and  idle-minded 
people  whose  capacity  for  correspondence  seems  unlimited. 
The  interesting  and  useful  results  obtained  thus  far,  with  the 
promise  of  still  greater  usefulness  when  continuous  records 
for  several  years  are  available,  justify  us,  I  think,  in  de- 
voting a  considerable  share  of  the  energies  of  the  office  to  this 
work. 

This  preparation  and  use  of  statistical  records  is  character- 
istic of  the  present  mode  of  attack  on  University  problems. 
The  time  was  when  the  offhand  judgment  of  the  man  who 
was  supposed  to  "have  the  details  in  his  head"  was  the  only 
basis  for  taking  or  withholding  action  of  the  most  serious 
nature.  Nowadays,  with  Boards  of  Trustees  composed  of  men 
of  affairs  to  whom  statistical  curves  are  becoming  as  familiar 
as  the  dials  of  their  watches,  definite  statistical  criteria  in  in- 
telligible form  are  being  demanded  as  naturally  for  educa- 
tional problems  as  they  are  for  financial  or  industrial  ones. 

There  have  been  two  important  developments  in  our  scheme 
of  publications.    The  first  is  the  preparation  and  printing  of 
illustrated  pamphlets  in  Spanish  and  Chinese 
Pamphlets         regarding  the  University.     The  first  was  pre- 
*"d  CW*  pared  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  FitzGerald 

and  Professor  Shepherd,  the  latter  under  that 
of  Professor  Hirth,  assisted  by  Mr.  Chen,  one  of  our  Chinese 
students.  These  have  been  widely  distributed  in  Latin-America 
and  China  respectively,  and  the  ensuing  correspondence  is  al- 
ready giving  tangible  evidence  of  the  keen  interest  in  American 
education  in  those  countries,  and  of  the  probability  that  no  con- 
siderable number  of  their  more  ambitious  young  men  are  plan- 
ning to  complete  their  training  in  the  United  States. 
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The  second  is  the  distribution,  mainly  in  the  form  of  reprints 
from  the  University  Quarterly,  of  articles  dealing  broadly  with 
various  aspects  of  University  work  with  a  view 
to  supplementing  the  necessarily  cut  and  dried  PmowSs 
statements  of  the  official  announcements.  The 
officers  who  have  devoted  no  little  care  and  labor  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  these  articles  may  be  assured  that  they  are  thoroughly 
appreciated  by  those  into  whose  hands  they  fall. 

The  duty  of  the  University  as  a  fiduciary  institution — with 
forty  millions  of  dollars  and  more  entrusted  to  it — ^to  be  of  the 
greatest    possible   usefulness   to    the    students 
already  registered  is  obvious,  and  this  duty  in-  ^^  ^^^ 

volves,  it  seems  to  me,  equally  clearly  a  definite  StodT  te 

effort  to  attract  students  to  its  doors.  It  is, 
I  think,  equally  obvious  that  the  more  students  that  are  at- 
tracted to  the  University,  the  better  we  perform  our  duty — 
provided  always  that  the  maintenance  of  rigid  academic  and 
personal  qualifications  insures  a  qualitative  rather  than  a 
quantitative  standard,  and  that  the  facilities  for  instruction 
grow  with  the  increasing  number  of  students.  I  can  see  noth- 
ing undignified  or  otherwise  inappropriate  in  the  endeavor  to 
be  of  every  possible  service  and  encouragement  to  persons  of 
the  right  type  who  are  making  inquiry  as  to  the  work  of  the 
University.  There  is  certainly  no  essential  difference  in  being 
polite  and  obliging  to  one  who  calls  in  person  and  in  giving  the 
same  kind  of  treatment  by  correspondence  or  with  printed  ma- 
terial to  another  who  is  at  longer  range  and  who  needs  all  the 
more,  for. that  reason,  the  help  that  can  be  given  to  him.  The 
rapid  growth  of  the  University  in  numbers  and  complexity  brings 
with  it  the  danger  of  officialdom  and  formality  in  its  dealings 
with  individuals,  and  we  cannot  overemphasize  the  importance 
of  everything  which  will  show  that  it  is  composed  of  sympa- 
thetic human  beings  rather  than  of  bricks  and  mortar  and 
catalogues  and  printed  blanks  and  receipts.  The  Faculty  Club, 
the  freeing  of  Deans  from  other  duties,  the  appointment  of  a 
permanent  Chaplain,  the  development  of  Earl  Hall  have  done 
much  for  those  already  here,  and  the  same  care  must  be  taken 
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to  emphasize  the  human  reality  of  the  University  to  those  who 
are  not  within  its  walls. 

It  is  particularly  needful  now  for  us  to  consider  this  matter, 
because  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Canfield  and  Professor  George 
Carpenter  the  University  has  lost  the  two  men  who  perhaps 
realized  most  clearly  the  ideals  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and 
who  unconsciously  carried  them  out  in  their  own  busy  lives. 
They  were  the  men  to  whom  we  all  most  naturally  turned  for 
wise  and  stimulating  suggestions  in  difficulties. 

The  extraordinary  growth  of  the  Department  of  English 
within  the  past  few  years  is  due  primarily  to  its  humanness  as 
exemplified  in  George  Carpenter's  administration  of  its  work ; 
and  taking  the  University  as  a  whole  it  is  each  year  more  evi- 
dent that  the  Schools  and  Departments  to  which  students  of 
the  right  sort  are  coming  in  increasing  numbers,  are  those  in 
which  they  are  treated  both  before  and  after  entrance  like 
reasoning  and  feeling  beings — ^a  treatment  which,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten,  involves  administrative  efficiency  even  more  than 
fair  words. 

In  connection  with  the  development  of  these  personal  rela- 
tions it  may  be  of  interest  to  compare  the  number  of  College- 
bred  officers  who  give  their  entire  time  to  administration  to-day 
and  ten  years  ago ;  for,  generally  speaking,  this  administrative 
work  consists  primarily  of  personal  service  to  officers  and  stu- 
dents. On  July  I,  1899,  there  were  in  the  service  of  the  Uni- 
versity corporation  six  College  graduates  who  did  no  teaching 
or  library  work;  at  the  present  time  there  are  fifteen,  and  in 
addition  six  whose  teaching  service  is  incidental  to  their  ad- 
ministrative duties. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  P.  Keppel, 

Secretary. 
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STATISTICS    REGARDING    THE    TEACHING  AND 

ADMINISTRATIVE   STAFF   FOR  THE 

ACADEMIC  YEAR  1908-9 

Summary  of  Officers 

Professors  (not  including  two  administrative  officers  >9oS-9  2907-^ 

of  professorial  rank) 160  I57 

Adjunct  Professors 60  65 

Qinical  Professors 9  14 

Associates 27 

Instructors  76  86 

Demonstrators    9  12 

Tutors    39  38 

Curators    2  2 

Lecturers  and  other  special  officers  of  instruction 39  35 

Assistants  64  75 

Qinical  Assistants 83  81 

Total  568  565 

Other  Instructors  in  Teacher^  College 67  65 

Other  Instructors  in  College  of  Pharmacy 3  3 

638  633 

Administrative  Officers 23  20 

Other  Administrative  Officers,  Teachers  College 

and  College  of  Pharmacy 7  11 

"666  "^ 

Emeritus  Officers 14  I5 

ToUl  680  679 

Vacancies 

By  Death,  Resignation,  or  Expiration  of  Term  of  Appointment, 
occurring,  unless  otherwise  indicated,  on  June  30,  1909. 

Professors  and  Administrative  Officers 

Frederick  R.  Bailey,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Histology  and  Em- 
bryology. 

Alonzo  Brayton  Ball,  M.D.  (died  October  24),  Emeritus  Professor 
of  Clinical  Medicine. 
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Edward  T.  Boac,  RcRistrar  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 
William  T.  Bull,  M.D.  (died  February  22),  Emeritus  Professor  of 

Surgery. 
James  H.  Canfield,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.  (died  March  29),  librarian. 
George  R.  Carpenter,  D.CL.  (died  April  8),  Professor  of  Rhetoric 

and  English  (Composition. 
John  G.  Curtis,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology. 
William  Hallock,  Ph.D.  (April  i),  as  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Pure 

Science. 
Eugene  Hodenpyl,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Pathology. 
Walter  B.  James,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  as  Member  of  University  Council. 
George  W.  Kirchwey,  LL.D.,  as  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law. 
George  H.  Ling,  Ph.D..  Adjunct  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
Andrew  J.  McCosh,  M.D.,  LL.D.   (died  December  2),  Professor  of 

Clinical  Surgery. 
Richard  C.  Maclaurin,  LL.D.  (May  31),  Professor  of  Mathematical 

Physics. 
Ernest  F.  Nichols,  ScD.,  Professor  of  Experimental  Physics. 
Curtis  Hidden  Page,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Romance  Languages  and 

Literatures. 
Albrecht  F.  K.  Penck,  Ph.D.,  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Professor  of  (Jcrman 

History  and  Institutions. 
Edward  Delavan  Perry,  LL.D.  (January  31),  as  Dean  of  the  Faculty 

of  Philosophy. 
T.  Mitchell  Prudden,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Pathology. 
Bradley   Stoughton,   Ph.B.    (December   31),   Adjunct   Professor  of 

Metallurgy. 
Frank  L.  Tufts,  Ph.D.  (died  April  15),  Adjunct  Professor  of  Physics. 
James  S.  C.  Wells,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Analytical  Chemistry. 


Associates 
William  B.  Coley,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Clinical  Surgery. 


Instructors 

James  C.  Ayer,  M.D.  (January  i),  Instructor  in  Clinical  Surgery. 
Henry  Bargy.  B.  es  L.    (December  i),  Instructor  in  the  Romance 

Languages  and  Literatures. 
Norman  E.  Ditman,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pathology. 
John  D.  Fitz-Gerald,  II,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  the  Romance  Languages 

and  Literatures. 
Edward  Leaming,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Photography. 
George  H.  McFarland,  Jr.,  M.D.  (March  i),  Instructor  in  Obstetrics. 
Frank  S.  Meara,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  Children. 
Archibald  E.  Olpp,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Biological  Chemistry. 


Demonstrators 
Eugene  L.  Opie,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Pathology.  '    ^  ^3 
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Tutors 

Stanley  F.  Bond,  E.E.,  Tutor  in  Electrical  Engineering. 

Charles    H.    Ellard,    A.M.     (February    8),    Tutor    in    Analytical 

Chemistry. 
Kaufman  G.  Falk,  Ph.D.,  Tutor  in  Physics. 
Margaret  A.  Reed,  A.B.,  Tutor  in  Zoology. 


Lecturers 

Robert  E.  Chaddock,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Political  Economy. 

Harold   S.   Davidson,   Ph.D.,   Gustav   Gottheil    Lecturer   in    Semitic 

Languages. 
William  W.  Davis,  A.M.,  Lecturer  in  History. 
Christl\n  F.  K.  Hulsen,  LittD.,  Lecturer  in  Roman  Archaeology. 
Alexis  A.  Julien,  Ph.D.,  Curator  in  Geology. 
Arthur  K.  Kuhn,  LL.B.,  Lecturer  on  Conflict  of  Laws. 
Walter  B.  Pillsbury,  Ph.D.,  Non-Resident  Lecturer  in  Psychology. 
Henri  Vigier,  Lecturer  in  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures. 
Clark  Wissler,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Anthropology. 
Herbert  H.  Woodrow,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Psychology. 


Assistants 

Hanford  C.  Adams,  E.E.,  Assistant  in  Electrical  Engineering. 

David  G.  Allen,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology  and  Hygiene. 

Addison  C.  Armstrong,  C.E.,  Assistant  in  Civil  Engineering. 

Henry  G.  Babcock,  C.E.,  Assistant  in  Drawing. 

Julian  Blanchard,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 

Abraham  Flexner,  A.M.  (December  i),  Assistant  in  Philosophy. 

Edward  H.  Gardner,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  English. 

Henry  S.  Gilbertson,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Politics. 

Malcom  Goodridge,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Diseases  of  Children. 

George    W.    Hau,    A.M.    (November    i),    Assistant    in    Germanic 

Languages  and  Literatures. 
Henry  Y.  Holcomb,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Surgery. 
Charles  A.  Isaacs,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Mathematics. 
James  M.  Kent,  M.D.  (January  i),  Assistant  in  Materia  Medica  and 

Therapeutics. 
Edwin  Kirk,  A.B.»  Assistant  in  Palaeontology. 
Noel  B.  Leggett,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Surgery. 
Annie  L.  Macleod,  M.Sc,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 
William  R.  May,  M.D.  (March  i),  Assistant  in  Applied  Therapeutics. 
Charles  S.  Mead,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Zoology. 
Alfred  C.  Prentice,  M.D.  (December  i),  Assistant  in  Surgery. 
Henry  J.   Skipp,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  the   Germanic  Languages  and 

Literatures. 


Reinhard  a.  Wetzel,  B.S.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 
James  E.  Wilson,  E.E.,  Assistant  in  Electrical  1 


Engineering. 
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Changes  of  Title 
To  take  effect,  nnless  otherwise  indicated,  July  i,  190^ 

Professors 

VAMB  PROM  TO 

WiLUAic  Campbell,  PIlD.^  Adjunct     Professor  Adjunct     Professor 

of   Metallography       of  Metallurgy 

M.  Adelaide  Nuiting.  ..      Professor    of    Do-   Professor  of  House- 

mestic  Adminis-  hold  Administra- 
tration  tion 


Associates 

Harvey  W.  CoKBETT,  B.S...    Associate     Director  Associate  in  Arch!- 

of  Atelier  tecture 

William  A.  Delano,  A.B..    Associate     Director  Associate  in  Archi- 

of  Atelier  tecture 

John  V.  Van  Pelt Associate     Director  Associate  in  Archi- 

of  Atelier  tecture 


Instructors 

Hugh  B.  Blackwell,  M.D.  Instructor   in   Clin-  Instructor  in  Otol- 

ical  Otology  ogy 

Adam  M.  Miller,  M.D....    Instructor    in    His-  Instructor  in  Anat- 

tology    and    Em-  omy 
bryology 

Eugene  H.  Pool,  M.D Instructor    in    Sur-  Instructor   in   Clin- 

gery  ical  Surgery 

Oliver  S.  Strong,  Ph.D....   Instructor    in    His-  Instructor  in  Anat- 

tology    and    Em-  omy 
bryology 

Percy  R.  TuRNURE,  M.D. ..    Instructor    in    Sur-  Instructor   in   Gin- 
gery ical  Surgery 

Assistants 

Robert  M.  Brown,  M.D...  Assistant  in  Surgery  Assistant  in  Clinical 

Obstetrics 

Frederick  B.   Humphreys,   Demonstrator  of  Assistant    in    Bac- 

M.D Pathology  teriology  and  Hy- 
giene 

C.  R.  L.  Putnam,  M.D....    Demonstrator  of  Assistant    in   Anat- 

Anatomy  omy 

David  E.  Rice,  A.M Assistant  in  Philos-  Assistant     in     Psy- 

ophy  chology 

Charles  H.  Smith,  M.D...  Assistant  in  Histol-  Assistant  'in  Anat- 

ogy   and   Embry-  omy 
ology 
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Appointments 

To  take  effect,  unless  otherwise  indicated,  on  July  i,  1909. 

Professors  and  Administrative  Officers 

NAME  OFFICE 

John  W.  Burgess,  LL.D Dean   of   the   Faculties  of   Political 

(April  i)  Science,     Philosophy     and     Pure 

Science 

Russell  Burton-Opitz,  M.D..  Administrative  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physiology 

William  H.  Carpenter,  Ph.D. .    Associate  Dean  of  the  Faculties  of 
(April  i)  Political   Science,  Philosophy   and 

Pure  Science 

Harry  A.  Gushing,  Ph.D Acting  Dean  of  the  School  of  Law 

John  Dewey,  Ph.D Administrative  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Philosophy 

John  Erskine,  Ph.D Adjunct  Professor  of  English 

Frank  D.  Fackenthal,  A.B..    Chief  Clerk  of  the  University 

William  D.  Guthrie,  A.M Professor  of  Law 

Edward  K.  Hyatt,  A.M Assistant  Registrar  at  the  College  of 

Physicians  and  Surgeons 

George  S.  Huntington,  M.D...    Delegate  to  University  Council  from 

Faculty  of  Medicine 

Otto  Jespersen,  Ph.D Professor  of  English  Philology 

William    Dawson    Johnston, 

A.M Librarian  of  the  University 

Adam  Leroy  Jones,  Ph.D Chairman  of  Committee  on  Under- 
graduate Admissions  and  Adjunct 
Professor  of  Philosophy 

William  G.  MacCallum,  M.D.   Professor  of  Pathology 

Henry  Raymond  Mussey,  Ph.D.   Adjunct  Professor  of  Economics 

Naomi  NoRSWORTHY,  Ph.D Adjunct    Professor    of    Educational, 

Psychology  in  Teachers  College 

Edward  Delavan  Perry,  LL.D.  Delegate  to  University  Council  from 

Faculty  of  Philosophy 

Karl  Runge,  Ph.D Kaiser  Wilhelm  Professor  of  Ger- 
man History  and  Institutions  for 
1909-10 

Edward  D.  Runyon Assistant  Secretary  of  the  College  of 

(March  i)  Pharmacy 

James  T.  Shotwell,  Ph.D Secretary  of  the  Faculties  of  Fine 

Arts  and  Barnard  (Allege 

Walter  B.  Simpson Clerk  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy 

(March  i) 

William  M.  Sloane,  LL.D....    Delegate  to  University  Council  from 
(February  i)  Faculty  of  Political  Science  (dur- 

ing absence  on  leave  of  Prof.  Mun- 
roe   Smith) 

Hugh  Angus  Stewart,  M.D. . .    Adjunct  Professor  of  Pathology 

Ashley  H.  Thorndike,  Ph.D. .    Delegate  to  University  Council  from 

Faculty  of  Philosophy 

Raymond  Weeks,  Ph.D Professor  of  the  Romance  Languages 

and  Literatures 
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Associates 

N4MB  OFFICE 

Stanley  R.  Benedict.  M.D....  Associate  in  Biological  Qiemistry 

Rudolf  C.  Denig,  M.D Associate  in  Diseases  of  the  Eye 

Austin  W.  Hollis,  M.D Associate  in  Clinical  Medicine 

Jacob  Kaufmann,  M.D Associate  in  Clinical  Medicine 

Otto  G.  T.  Kiuani,  M.D Associate  in  Clinical  Surgery 

Cyprien  O.  Mailloux,  M.Sc.  . .  Associate  in  Electrical  Engineering 

Daniel  Gregory  Mason,  A.B. ..  Associate  in  Music 

Charles  C.  Ransom,  M.D Associate  in  Clinical  Medicine 

Alfred   Stillman^   M.D Associate  in  Anatomy 

Frank  E.  Ward Associate  in  Music 

Instructors 

Hugh  Auchincloss,  M.D Instructor  in  Pathology  and  Assbt- 

ant  in  Surgery 

Frederic  H.  Bartlett,  M.D....  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  Children 

Hugh  B.  Blackwell,  M.D Instructor  in  Otology 

(January  l) 

Herbert  §.  Carter,  M.D Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine 

(December  i) 

Karl  A.  Connell,  M.D Instructor  in  Surgery 

(December  i) 

Charles  C.  Grove,  Ph.D Instructor  in  Mathematics 

Thomas  M.  Gunn,  A.M Instructor  in  Mechanical   Engineer- 
ing 

Frederic  Moir  Hanes,  M.D Instructor  in  Pathology 

Henry  H.  Janeway,  M.D Instructor  in  Surgery 

Charles  Christian  Lieb,  M.D..  Instructor     in     Pharmacology    and 

Therapeutics 

Ralph  W.  Lobenstine,  M.D Instructor  in  Gynecology 

John  H.  Morecroft,  B.S.,  KE,  Instructor  in  Electrical  Engineering 

Edwards  A.  Park.  M.D Instructor  in  Pathology 

.  Wilbur  Ward,  M.D Instructor  in  Obstetrics 

(March  i) 

Harold  W.  Webb,  Ph.D Instructor  in  Physics 

Demonstrators 

Alwin  M.  Pappenheimer Demonstrator  of  Pathology 

(November  2) 

Ralph  G.  Stillman,  M.D Demonstrator  of  Physiology 

William  K.  Terriberry,  M.D..  Demonstrator  of  Physiology 

Frederick  Tilney,  M.D Demonstrator  of  Anatomy 

(October  5) 

Tutors 

Frederick  W.  Hehre,  E.E Tutor  in  Electrical  Engineering 

A.  Arthur  Livingston,  A.B....    Tutor   in   the   Romance  Languages 

and  Literatures 

William  C.  Moore,  B.S Tutor  in  Analytical  Chemistry 

A.  Ira  Prettyman Tutor  in  Physical  Education 

Henry  H.  L.  ScHULZE,  A.M Tutor   in    the   (krmanic  Languages 

and  Literatures 
J.  Enrique  Zenetti,  Ph.D Tutor  in  Analytical  Chemistry 
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Lecturers 

NAME  OFFICE 

Charles  Day,  M.E Lecturer  in  Mechanical  Engineering 

(October  10) 

Henry  Hess Lecturer  in  Mechanical  Engineering 

(October  10) 

Carl  F.  L.  Huth,  A.M Lecturer  in  History 

Louis  C.  LoEWENSTEiN,  Ph.D...  Lecturer  in  Mechanical  Engineering 

Thomas  W.  Ludlow,  A.M Lecturer  in  Architecture 

(October  5) 

Carlotta  J.  Maury,  Ph.D Lecturer  in  (Geology  in  Barnard  Col- 
lege 

Fred  J.  Mhxer, Lecturer  in  Mechanical  Engineering 

(November  2) 

Lincoln  De  Groot  Moss Lecturer  in  Mechanical  Engineering 

(January  i) 

John  Waring  Parks,  LL.B Lecturer  on  Industrial  Law 

(February  i) 

Edward  M.  Sait,  M.A Lecturer  in  Public  Law 

Edward  W.  Scripture,  M.D....  Director  of  Psychiatric  Laboratory 

Brandreth  Symonds,  M.D Lecturer  on  Life  Insurance 

ELViitA  Wood,  A.M Curator  in  Palaeontology 

Sidney  Zandstra,  Ph.D Gustav  Gottheil  Lecturer  in  Semitic 

Languages 

Assistants 

Albert  C.  Boyle,  Jr.,  M.E Assistant  in  Geology 

Alice  D.  Brewster,  A.M Assistant    in    English    in    Barnard 

(October  5)  College 

Alfred  J.  Brown,  M.D Assistant  in  Anatomy 

Joseph  S.  Corbett,  A.B Assistant  in  Mathematics 

Bernard  O.  Dodge,  Ph.B Assistant  in  Botany 

Max  F.  Eastman,  A.B Assistant  in  Philosophy 

Frank  Erdwurm,  M.D Assistant  in  Ginical  Medicine 

James  E.  Gray,  A.B Assistant  in  Mathematics 

Henry  E.  Hale,  M.D Assistant  in  Applied  Therapeutics 

William  Haller,  A.B Assistant  in  English 

Ransom  S.  Hooker,  M.D Assistant  in  Surgery 

Jesse  E.  Hyde,  A.B Assistant  in  Palaeontology 

Farel  L.  Jouard,  Ph.D Assistant  in  Electro-(3hemistry 

(November  7) 

Burton  W.  Kendall,  S.B Assistant  in  Physics 

Frank  L.  Mason,  E.E Assistant  in  Electrical  Engineering 

William  S.  Nelms,  A.M Assistant  in  Physics 

(October  i) 

Leonard  D.  Norsworthy,  C.E.  .  Assistant  in  Civil  Engineering 

Leon  E.  Pender,  A.M Assistant  in  Physics 

(September  i) 

Juliet  S.  Points,  A.B Assistant  in  History  in  Barnard  Col- 
lege 

David  E.  Rice,  A.M Assistant  in  Philosophy 

(December  i) 

Jacob   Rosenbloom,   M.D Assistant  in  Biological  Chemistry 

Edna  R.  Scales,  A.B Assistant  in  Mathematics  in  Barnard 

College 
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HAMS  OFEICB 

Max  ScBTJLiiAN,  M.D Assistant  in  Applied  Therapeatics 

(January  i) 

Ralph  H.  Shesiy^  A.M Assistant  in  Metallurgy 

Aabon   F.   Shull,  A.B Assistant  in  Zoology 

Ceciua  M.   Siujcox,  A.B Assistant   in   Chemistry  in    Barnard 

College 

Leave  of  Absence 

for  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  year  1908-9  was  granted  to  the  following 

officers : 

Felix  Adler,  Ph.D Professor    of    Social    and     Political 

(For  the  entire  year)  Ethics 

JJ.  McK.  Cattell,  rh.D.,  LL.D. .    Professor  of  Psychology 

(For  the  first  half-year) 
George  S.  Fullekton,  Ph.D....    Professor  of  Philosophy 

(For  the  first  half-year) 
Phiup  Hanson  Hiss,  Je.,  M.D.   Professor  of  Bacteriology 

(For  the  second  half  year) 
Feank  M.  McMxntEY,  Ph.D....    Professor  of  Elementary  Education 
'     (For  the  entire  year)  in  Teachers  College 

iBeandee     Matthews,     LL.D., 

LittD Professor  of  Dramatic  Literature 

(For  the  second  half-year) 
John  Bassett  Mooee,  LL.D....   Hamilton  Fish  Professor  of  Interaa- 

(For  the  entire  year)  tional  Law  and  Diplomacy 

Georce  N.  Olcott,  Ph.D Adjunct  Professor  of  Latin 

(For  the  second  half-year) 
Edward  Delavan  Perry,  Ph.D., 

LLD Jay  Professor  of  Greek 

(For  the  second  half-yesir) 
Joseph  C.  Pfister,  A.M Adjunct  Professor  of  Mechanics 

(For  the  entire  year) 
'Margaret  A.  Reed,  A.B Tutor  in  Zoology  in  Barnard  College 

(For  the  entire  year) 
Henry  R.  Seager,  Ph.D Professor  of  Political  Economy 

(For  the  entire  year) 
William  R.  Shepherd,  Ph.D. ..    Professor  of  History 

(For  the  first  half  year) 
MuNROE  Smith,  J.U.D.,  LL.D. .    Professor  of  Roman  Law  and  Com- 

(For  the  second  half-year)  parative  Jurisprudence 

Carlo  L.  Speranza,  A.M Professor  of  Italian 

(For  the  second  half-year) 
Charles  A.  Strong,  A.B Professor  of  Psychology 

(For  the  entire  year) 
Edward  L.  Thorndike,  Ph.D...    Professor   of   Educational    Psychol- 

(For  the  first  half-year)  ogy  in  Teachers  College 

Representatives  of  the  University  during  1908-9 
At  the  installations  of 

President  Garfield,  Williams  College— President  Butler. 
President  Richards,  Union  (Allege — Professor  Giddings. 
President  Maclaurin,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology— Pro- 
fessors Hallock,  Pupin,  Wills,  Nichols. 
President  of  the  University  of  Missouri — Professor  Keyser. 
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Anniversary  celebrations  of 

Miami  University  (looth) — Professor  Brander  Matthews. 
University  of  Lou  vain  (75  th) — Professor  Munroe  Smith. 
Baker  University  (50th)— Professor  F.  N.  Raymond,  A.M.,  '98. 
University  of  Texas  (25th) — Professor  W.  K  Metzenthin,  A.M. 
University  of  Ovideo— Professor  Shepherd. 
International    Congress    of    Philosophy — Professors    Strong    and 
Fullerton. 

Miscellaneous 

American  Bar  Association  Convention,  Seattle — Professor  Burdick. 
Laying  of  the  Cornerstone  of  the  new  Union  Theological  Seminary 

buildings — Professor  Bxtrgess. 
Conference  on  Taxation,  Toronto— Professor  Seligman. 
Sheffield  meeting  of  British  Medical  Association — Professor  Holt. 
New  York  State  Examination  Board,  Albany — Professor  McCrea. 
Pan- American  Scientific  Congress,  Santiago— Professor  Shepherd. 
Darwin  Celebration,  Cambridge — Professor  Wn-soN. 
Association  of  American  Universities — Professors  Carpenter  and 

Munroe  Smith. 
i2Sth  Anniversary  of  St.  John's  College,  Annapolis — Dr.  Marcus 

Benjamin,  '78. 
Opening  of  Sage  Laboratory,  Rensselaer  Poljrtechnic  Institute — 

Mr.  GoETZE. 

Table  Showing  the  Number  of  Officers  of  Instruction 
IN  Each  Grade,  1899-1909 

i8g8-9  1903-4  X9o8-9 


ao'2  o  PC'S  o  BO'S 


o 

M-^  *--S  g**S 

Soa  Soa  S^a 

A*  A*  A* 


Professors 63         34.4         85         31.9  120  37.9 

Adjunct  Professors..     11           6.           36         13.5  47  14.8 

Instructors 20         10.9         28         10.5  25  8. 

Tutors    27         14.7         51          19.1  38  12. 

Lecturers  26         14.2         30         11.2  46  14.5 

Assistants    36          19.6         36         13.5  40  12.6 

183                      266  316 

The  above  figures  omit  officers  of  P.  &  S.,  College  of  Pharmacy.  National 
Academy  of  Design,  Metropolitan  Maseam  of  Art,  American  Mnsenm  of  Natural 
History,  etc. 
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ADDRESSES,  PUBLIC  LECTURES,  CONCERTS  AND 

RECITALS 

UNDER   THE  AUSPICES   OF    THE    UNIVERSITY 
UNIVERSITY   SPEAKERS 


September  23. 


September  24. 
November   4. 


Opening  Exercises 

Momingside 
The  Call  to  Professional  Service. 


Professor  Russell. 


Medical  School 
The  Duty  of  the   Medical   Profession  to   the   Public 

Professor  Starr. 
Inaugural  Address  of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Professor. 

The  Physiography  of  the  German  Empire.    Professor 

Penck. 


Commencement  Week 

Baccalaureate  Service 
February    12.    Address  in  commemoration  of  the  one  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln.    John  Corr 
Spooner,  of  the  New  York  Bar. 
May  30.    Sermon.    Rev.  Wiluam  T.  Manning,  S.T.D.,  Rector  of 

Trinity  Parish. 
June  I.    Address  to  Members  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa 

A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  President  of  Harvard  University. 
"  2,    Commencement  Address.    President  Butler. 


November 

9. 

(( 

16. 

€t 

23. 

tt 

30. 

December 

7. 

(( 

14. 

January 

4. 

tt 

II. 

n 

18. 

On  Fine  Arts 

Professor  Hamlin 
The  Architecture  of  Imperial  Rome. 
Early  Medieval  Monuments. 
Later  Medieval  Monuments. 
Masterworks  of  the  Renaissance. 

Mr.  E.  R  Smith 
Greek  Sculpture  in  Italian  Collections. 
Roman  and  Romanesque  Sculpture. 
Gothic  Sculpture  and  Donatello. 

The  Sculpture  of  the  Renaissance  and  Michel  Angelo. 
The  Sculpture  of  the  Baroque  and  Modern  Periods; 
Bernini,  Canova. 
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Professor  Pellew 
January      25.    The  Discovery  of  the  Aniline  Colors  and  Influence  of 

this  Discovery  upon  the  Welfare  of  the  World. 
February     i.    Indigo,  Natural  and  Artificial,  and  the  Recently  Dis- 
covered Vat  Colors. 
"  8.    The  Sulphur  Colors,  and  how  they  can  be  used. 

"  15.    Some  New  Applications  of  Modem  Dye-Stuffs  to  the 

Art  of  Stencilling, 

Mr.  £.  R.  Smith 
March  i.    Greek,  Roman  and  Byzantine  Painting. 

"  8.    The  Primitives. 

"  15.    The  Early  Renaissance. 

"  22.    The  High  Renaissance. 

"  29.    The  Baroque  Period. 

April  5.    The  Paintmgs  of  Sorolla.    W.  E.  B.  Starkweather,  of 

the  Hispanic  Society  of  America. 

Jesup  Lectures  in  Codperation  with  the  American  Museiim  of 
Natural  History 


Light 

Professor  Maclaurin 
November  18.    I.    Object  of  Course.    Newton's  Experiments  and  Con- 
tributions to  Optical  Theory. 

II.    Color  Vision  and  Color  Photography. 

December     2.    III.     Dispersion   and   Absorption .  01    Light     Recent 
Theories. 

IV.  Spectroscopy.    Applications  to  chemistry  and  as- 
tronomy. 

V.  Polarisation,  with  some  applications  to  chemistry 
and  molecular  physics. 

January       6.    VI.    The  Exact  Laws  of  Reflection  and  Refraction  and 
Their  Bearing  on  the  Construction  of  Optical  Instru- 
ments. 
"  13.    VII.    Optical  Properties  of  Crystals. 

"  20.    VIII.    The  Principle  of  Interference  and  Its  Explana- 

tion of  Various  Color  Phenomena. 
"  27.    IX.    The  Measurement  of  Light  Waves  and  the  Theory 

of  Diffraction. 
February     3.    X.    Some  Relations  Between  Light  and  Electricity. 


25- 
2. 

9. 
16. 


On  the  George  Blumenthal  Foundation 

The  Business  of  Congress 

Samuel  W.  McCall,  Member  of  Congress  from  Massachusetts 
December    3.    The  Place  of  Congress  in  our  Political  System,  and  its 
Functions. 
"  4.    General  Development  of  the  Rules  of  the  Two  Houses. 

"  10.    The  Method  of  Organization. 

"  II.    The  Quorum  and  its  Maintenance. 
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January      14.    The  Speaker  and  the  Development  of  the  Office   into 

one  of  Political  Leadership. 
"  15.    Obstruction  and  its  Effect  in  Producing  Limitation  upon 

Amendment  and  Debate. 
"  21.    The  General  Result  of  our  System  Compared  with  that 

of  Great  Britain. 
"  22.    How  Unity  in  our  Government  is  Preserved  without  the 

Cabinet  System. 


Celebration  of  the  Three  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Birth  of 

John  Milton 

December    9.    Milton's    Influence    on    the    Movement    for    Liberal 
Thought.    Mr.  Rives. 
Milton  as  a  Man  of  Letters.    Professor  Trent. 
Commemorative    Poem.      Richard    Watson     Gildeb» 
LL.D.,  Editor  of  the  Century  Magazine, 


In  Nautical  Science 

Professor  Poor 

December  10.  The  Sun  and  its  Motions. 

"  17.  The  Earth  as  an  Astronomical  Body. 

January  14.  The  Making  of  an  Almanac. 

"  21.  Time  and  its  Determination. 

*'  28.  Finding  One's  Position  at  Sea. 

February  4.  Latitude. 

"  II.  Longitude. 

"  18.  The  Cause  of  the  Tides:  the  Moon. 

"  25.  The  Prediction  of  the  Tides. 

March  4.  Tides  and  Tidal  Currents  of  our  Coast. 


On  the  History  of  Rome 

GuGLiELMO  Ferrero,  LittD.,  Author  of  Grandezza  e  Decadenza  di  Roma 

IN   ENGLISH 

December  14.  The  History  and  Legend  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

"  16.  Corruption  and  Progress  in  the  Ancient  and  Modem 
Worlds. 

"  18.  The  Development  of  Gaul. 

January  4.  Nero. 

"  6.  Julia  and  Tiberius. 

"  8.  The  Social  Development  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

"  II.  Wine  in  Roman  History. 

"  13.  Roman  History  in  Modem  Culture. 

IN    ITAUAN 

January      15.    Le  due  fasi  del  diritto  Romano. 
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On  Meteorology 

January      12.    The  Atmosphere.    Robert  Simpson  Woodward,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.,  ScD.,  President  Carnegie  Institution, 

"  19.    Astronomical  Climate.     William  Libbey,  D.Sc,  Pro- 

fessor of  Physical  Georgraphy  and  Director  of  the 
E,  M.  Museum  of  Geology  and  Archeology,  Princeton 
University. 

"  26.    The  Exploration  of  the  Air  by  means  of  Kites  and 

Balloons.     W.  R.   Blair,  Research  Director,   U.  S, 
Weather  Bureau. 
February     2.    Scenery,    Soil,    and    the    Atmosphere.    Albert    Perry 
Brigham,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Geology,  Colgate  Uni- 
versity. 

"  9.    Storms    and    Weather    Forecasting.     Willis    Luther 

Moore,  LL.D.,  Chief,  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau. 

"  16.    Physical  Theory  of  Atmospheric  Phenomena.     James 

HopwooD  Jeans,  A.M.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Applied 
Mathematics,  Princeton  University. 

"  23.    The   Recording   of   Earthquakes   by   Modern    Seismo- 

graphs.   Charles  Frederick  Marvin,  M.E.,  Professor 
of  Meteorolgy,  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau. 
March         2.  Climate   in    some   of    its   Relations   to   Man.     Robert 
DeCourcy  Ward,   A.M.,  Professor  of  Climatology, 
Harvard  University. 
"  9.    Circulation   of  the  Atmospheres  of  the  Sun  and  the 

Earth.    Frank  Hagar  Bigelow,  A.M.,  B.D.,  L.H.D., 
Professor  of  Meteorology,  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau. 
"  16.    Meteorological  Problems  for  the  Future.     Cleveland 

Abbe,  A.M.,  B.D.,  L.H.D.,  Professor  of  Meteorology, 
U.  S.  Weather  Bureau. 

Celebration  of  the  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Birth  of 
Edgar  Allan  Poe 

January      19.    Poe  as  a  Man  of  Letters.    Thomas  Nelson  Page,  of 
Virginia. 
Poe's  Cosmopolitan  Fame.    Professor  Matthews. 
Commemorative  Poem.     John  Erskine,   Ph.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  English,  Amherst  College. 

On  the  Henry  Bergh  Foundation 

February     3.    The    Influence   of    Humane    Ideals    and    Practices   in 

Human  Civilization.    Professor  Giddings. 

"  la    Pure  Food  as  an  Element  in  the  Humane  Treatment  of 

Men  and   Animals.     H.   W.  Wiley,   Ph.D.,   of  the 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

"  17.    The  Humane  Treatment  of  Animals.    Albert  Leffing- 

well,  M.D.,  of  Aurora,  N.  Y. 
"  24.    Science  and  Animal  Experimentation.    Nathan  Opfen- 

heim,  M.D.,  of  New  York. 
March        10.    Hunting  with  the  Camera.    George  Shiras  3d,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
"  17.    The  Humane  Treatment  of  Children.    Homer  Folks, 

Secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Charities  Aid  Asso- 
ciation. 
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March       24.    The    Humane   Treatment   of   Criminals.     Samuel   J. 

Barkows,  D.D.,  President  of  the  InUmaHonal  Prison 

Commission. 
"  31.    The  Ethics  of  Punishment    Professor  Dewet. 

April  7.    The  Economic  Aspect  of  the  Humane  Treatment  oi 

Children  and  Animals.    Roswell  C  McCrea,  Ph.D., 

of  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy. 

Hewitt  Lectures  at  Cooper  Union 

The  Chemistry  of  Digestion 

Professor  Gies 
February     8.    Food:    Biological  and  Chemical  Qualities. 
**  IS'    Digestion  from  General  Standpoints. 

*'  22.    Digestion  in  the  Mouth. 

March  i.    Digestion  in  the  Stomach. 

"  8.    Digestion  in  the  Intestines. 

''  15.    The    Utilization,    by    the   Body,   of  the   Products   of 

Digestion. 
"  22.    Bacteria  and  their  Influence  on  Digestion,  in  Health 

and  Disease. 
**  29.    Digestion  and  Nutrition  as  Modified  by  Special  Influ- 

ences, and  in  Disease. 


Celebration  of  the  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  Darwin's  Birth 

Charles  Darwin  and  his  Influence  on  Science 
February  12. 

19- 


March 


April 


26. 

5. 
12. 

19. 
26. 


16. 


Introductory  Remarks.    President  Butler. 
Darwin's  Life  and  Work.    Professor  Osborn. 
Terrestrial     Evolution    and    Paleontology.     Wh-liam 

Berryman  Scott,  Ph.D.,  Blair  Professor  of  Geology 

and  Paleontology,  Princeton  University. 
Darwin's  Influence  on  Zoology.  Professor  T.  H.  Morgan. 
Darwin  in  Relation  to  Anthropology.    Professor  Boas. 
Darwin's  Contribution  to  Psychology.   Professor  E.  L. 

Thorndike. 
Darwin's  Influence  on  Botany.    Daniel  Trembly  Mac- 

DouGAL,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  Botanical  Research,  Car- 
negie Institution. 
Darwinism  and  Modern  Philosophy.    Professor  Dewey. 
Cosmic  Evolution.    George  Ellery  Hai^  ScD.,  Director 

of  the  Solar  Observatory  of  the  Carnegie  Institution, 

Pasadena,  California. 
Darwinism  in   Relation  to  the  Evolution  of  Human 

Institutions.    Professor  Gidoings. 


UNDER  FACULTY  AND  DEPARTMENTAL  AUSPICES 

Department  of  Anthropology 

Gustap  Oscar  August  Montelius,  Ph.D.,  of  Stockholm,  Sweden. 
November  23  and  24.    The  Myccnean  Age. 
"  25.    The  Symbol  ot  the  Cross. 
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Department  of  Botany 

February  ii.  The  Importance  of  Scientific  Forestry  to  the  State  and 
Nation.  J.  S.  Whipple,  New  York  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Forests,  Fish  and  Game, 

Department  of  Economics 

April  20,  22,  23.    Ideals  of  Democracy — Social,  iEsthetic  and  Re- 

ligious.   G.  Lowes  Dickinson,  M.A.,  of  London, 

Department  of  English 
April  15.    Drama  Old  and  New.    Mr.  Tassin. 

Department  of  Geology 

November    4,  11,  18,  25.    Physiography  of  the  German  Empire.    Pro- 
December  2.  fessor  PENcit. 

Department  of  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures 

February    15.    The  German  Conception  of  Art     Dr.  Richard. 

Department  of  History 

March  23.  A  Great  Lady  of  the  Ancien  Rigime,  Ernest  F.  Hen- 
derson, Ph.D.,  L.H.D.,  of  Cambridge,  Mass, 

Department  of  Indo-Iranian  Languages 

May  7.    Mithraism  and  Manichaeism,  two  Phases  of  Early  Per- 

sian Religious  Thought    Professor  Jackson. 

Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering 

Works  Management 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays  during  second  half-year 

Charles  B.  Going,  Editor  of  Engineering  Magazine 
C.   U.    Carpenter,   President   of  Herring-Hall-Marvin 

Safe  Co, 
Harrington  Emerson,  of  The  Emerson  Co. 
Richard  Lingley,  Certified  Public  Accountant. 
James  N.  Gunn,  of  Messrs,  Gunn,  Richards  &  Co, 

Department  of  Music 

Organ  Recitals 
January       5.    William   J.   Kraft,   Organist,  Summer  Session,   Co- 
lumbia University. 
"  12.    Frank   L.    Sealy,    Organist  Fifth   Ave.   Presbyterian 

Church.  • 

"  19.    J.  Warren  Andrews,  Organist,  Church  of  The  Divine 

Paternity. 
"  26.    William   C.   Carl,   Organist,   Old  First  Presbyterian 

Church, 
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February     2.    Frank  E.  Wakd,  Organist,  Columbia  University, 

9.    Will  C.  Macfaklane,  Organist,  St.  Thomases  Church, 
"  16.    Walter  C  Gale,  Organist,  Broadway  Tabernacle. 

"  23.    Walter  Henry  Hall,  Organist,  Cathedral  of  St.  John 

the  Divine. 
March         2,  9,  16,  2^,  30,  April  6,  13,  20  and  27. 

G>iicerts  of  Chamber  Music. 
May  4.    G)ncert  of  Original  G>mpositions  by  Students  in  the 

Department. 

Department  of  Philosophy 

October  9.  Questions  which  Politicians  Have  Never  Asked.  Henry 
Jones,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy, 
University  of  Glasgow. 

Department  of  Physics 

The  Gyrostat 

Alexander  S.  Chessin,  M.A.,  C.E.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis 

March  8.    Brief  History  of  the  Gyrostat. 

"  15.    Influence  of  the   Earth's  Rotation  on  the  Motion  of 

Gyrostats. 
"  22.    The  Gyrostat  in  Modern  Industries. 

The  Present  State  of  the  System  of  Theoretical  Physics 

Max  Planck,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematical  Physics  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin 
In  German 
April  23  and  24.    Introduction.    Reversibility  and  Irreversibility. 

"  30  and  May  i.    Kinetic  Theory  of  Matter. 

May  7  and  8.    Radiation  of  Heat. 

"  14  and  15.    General  Dynamics.    The  Relativity  Principle. 


Department  of  Psychology 

The  Psychology  of  Reasoning 

Walter  B.  Pillsbury,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  the  Psychological  Laboratory, 

University  of  Michigan 
January      19.    Logic  and  Psychology. 

20.    Belief. 

22.     Meaning  and  the  Concept. 

26.  The  Psychology  of  Judgment. 

27.  Judgment  and  Language. 
29.    Inference,  the  Syllogism. 

February     2.    Universal  and  Particular  Conclusions. 
"  3.    Induction  and  Deduction,  Analogy. 
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November 

5. 

(( 

12. 

(« 

19. 

December 

3. 

It 

10. 
17. 

January 

7. 

tt 

14. 

u 

21. 

February 

4. 

u 
tt 
tt 

II. 
18. 
25. 

March 
tt 

4. 
II. 

It 
It 

18. 

25. 

April 


Department  of  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures 

La  langue  auxiliaire  Internationale.    Professor  Cohn. 
Paris  au  jour  le  jour  (avec  projections).     Professor 

LOISEAUX. 

Henri  Lavedan.    Dr.  Louis  Delamabke,  College  of  the 

.   City  of  New  York. 

LOcean  et  la  Vie  (avec  projections).  Dr.  Robert- 
Simon,  Membre  de  la  SocUti  de  ThSrapeutique  de 
Paris, 

Victorien  Sardou.    Professor  G>hn. 

L'lle  de  Terre-neuve  (avec  projections).  Professor 
Jordan. 

Les  Idees  republicaines  dans  la  politique  d'Auguste. 
Signor  Guglielmo  Ferrero. 

L'Annee    1908   en   France.     I:    Politique.     Professor 

COHN. 

Emile  Verhaeren.     Henry  Bargy,  Professor  Normal 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
L'Annee  1908  en  France:   IL   Science,  Litterature,  Art 

Professor  Cohn. 
La  poesie  de  Theure  presente.    Mr.  Vigier. 
Le  cur^  de  campagne.    Mr.  Muller. 
Les  Espagnols  chez  eux  (avec  projections).    Professor 

LOISEAUX. 

Apropos  de  Coquelin.    Professor  Cohn. 

Le  costume  et  la  mode  d  travers  les  ages  (avec  pro- 
jections).   Professor  Loiseaux. 

Le  18  mars  1871.    Professor  Cohn. 

Paris  au  temps  des  Romantiques  (avec  projections). 
Mr.  Marcel  Poete,  Head  Librarian  of  the  City  of 
Paris. 

I.    La  derniere  greve.    Professor  Cohn. 


Division  of  Modem  Languages  and  Literatures 
Moliere 


December 

I. 

i- 

10. 

15. 

17. 

Professor  Brander  Matthews 
His  Birth  and  Education.     His  Wanderings  and  his 

Apprenticeship. 
His  Earlier  Comedies. 
Tartuffe. 

Don  Juan  and  The  Misanthrope. 
His  Latest  Comedies  and  his  Death. 
Moliere     the     Man     and     Moliere     the     Playwright 

Shakespeare  and  Moliere. 


Faculty  of  Law 

November  11.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Power  of  Congress  to  Regulate  the 
Intra-State  Business  of  Interstate  Railroads.  David 
W.  Fairleigh,  LL.B.,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  University  of  Louisville. 
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The  Jodidai  Power  under  die  CufniUnliott  of  the  UiEtBd 

Scales 

WuiAX  a  Cvnatu,  A^L,  0f  Ou  Sew  York  Bm- 
M^ck  3.  L  IflMOftnce  of  Ac  Jo&bI  Power  is  dbe  HisfeovT  of 
Fjigfafid  Tbe  CooaBon  Lav  as  the  Sovce  of  tbe 
FedcnU  CoasdtrtioaL  TIk  Jndiml  Pdwer  drirgatrd 
to  tbe  Kacjooal  GorcmoieDt  br  tbe  Coasttotkia.  Tbe 
ScyifittJoo  of  GoTcniiiig mal  Powers. 

'^  Kt    IL    Tbe  Ongnal   and   Appellate  Jurisdictioe   of    tlie 

Supreme  Const  of  tbe  Lnked  Scales^  Tbe  Jndicsaxy 
Acs  of  17^    /ftnsdktioD  of  inferior  Federal  Cooits. 

"  17,    IIL    Cases  aristng  mider  tbe  Consthntion,  Laws   aad 

Treaties  of  tbe  United  Stales^  Power  to  Declare 
Statutes  UncoostitntionaL  Enforcement  of  Laws  and 
Treaties. 

*^  24.    IV.    Coatrorerna  to  wbidi  tbe  United  States  shall  be 

a  party*  ssdndins  controrersies  between  tbe  Unified 
States  and  a  State, 

"  31.    V.    Controrersies  between  two  or  more  States  and  be- 

tween a  State  and  a  Foreign  State. 
April  7.    VL    Controrersies  between  a  State  and  Ctizens  of  an- 

otber  State  and  between  a  State  and  Foreign  Gtizens 
or  Subjects.    Elercntb  Amendment 
"  M.    VIL    Cases  affecting  Ambassadors,  otber  PnUic  Min- 

isters and  Consuls.    Cases  of  Admiralty  and  Maritime 
Jurisdiction.    Tbe  Law  of  Nations. 
"  21.    VIIL    Controrersies    between    Ctizcns    of    different 

States,  and  between  Citizens  and  Aliens. 

Faculty  of  Medictne 

On  Sanitary  Science  and  Public  Health 
(See  Report  of  the  Dean,  page  71.) 

Barnard  College 

April  28.    Presentation  of  Tablet  erected  to  the  Memory  of  Pear! 

Mary-Teresa  Craigie.  Address,  Rev.  John  J.  Wynnk 

Sittnmer  Scuioii 

July  XZ    Columbia  University  and  the  City  of  New  York.    Pro- 

fessor TOMBO. 
Work  and  Play  in  Education.    Professor  Franklin. 
"  13.    Educational  Unrest    Dean  Russell. 

The  Discharge  of  Electricity  Through  Gases,  and  Prop- 
erties of  the  Electron.    Professor  Davis. 
"  15.    Electrical   Conditions   of  the   Atmosphere.     Professor 

Hallock. 
and  22.    Organ  recitals.    Mr.  Kraft. 
*'  19.    The  Age  of  Romance.    Professor  Baldwin. 

"  20, 37,  August  3  and  10.    Concerts.    Seventh  Regiment  Band. 

"  20.    The  Necessity  for  Physical  Education.  Professor  Bowen. 

Organ  recital.    S.  Archer  Gibson,  of  New  York. 
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August         2. 


5. 


lO. 

II. 

12. 

i6. 

26. 


ap. 


The  Pressure  of  Light  and  its  Application.    Professor 
Hull. 

Workingwomen  and  Equal  Franchise.    Mrs.  Frederick 
Nathan. 

Specialization  in  Secondary  Schools,  and  the  Personal 

Training  of  Teachers.    Professor  Sachs. 
The    New    Movement    in    Geography    for    Secondary 

Schools.    Professor  Dodge. 
Tennis  Games,  Ancient  and  Modem.    Professor  Bowen. 
Organ  recital.    Mark  Andrews,  Sub^Warden,  American 

uuild  of  Organists, 
Beethoven.    Professor  R.  G.  Cole. 
How  to  Criticise  Themes.    Professor  Baldwin. 
Parzival.    Professor  Tombo. 
The  Art  of  Letter  Writing.    Professor  Baldwin. 
The  Phenomena  of  Radioactivity.    Professor  Pegram. 
Educational    Aspects    of    Equal    Suffrage.     Professor 

Dewey. 

Elements  of  Enjoyment  in  Music.  Professor  R.  G.  Cole. 
Melodrama  as  a  Modern  Music  Form.    Professor  R.  G. 

Cole. 
Standards  of  Efficiency  in  Education.  Professor  Straybr. 


December 
January 

3. 
17. 

7. 
14. 

February 
tt 

4. 
9. 

it 

13. 

tt 
tt 

18. 
25. 

March 

4. 

tt 

II. 

tt 
-   II 

April 

18. 

19. 

I. 

Extension  Teaching 

Piano  Recital.    Professor  Rubner. 

Yuletide  Musicale.    Miss  Mari  Ruef  Hofer. 

Song  Recital.    Miss  Grace  Daschbach. 

The  Story  and  Music  of  "I  Pagliacci."    Miss  Margaret 

Maud  2erbe. 
The  Religion  in  "Parsifal."    Professor  Farnsworth. 
Kindergarten  Principles  and  Practice.    Thirty  lectures, 

beginning  February  9th.    Miss  Susan  Blow. 
Froebel  and  the  Kindergarten.    Fifteen  lectures,  begin- 
ning February  13th.    Miss  Blow. 
Readings.    Miss  Azubah  Latham. 
The    Message    of    "The    Meistersinger."     Professor 

Farnsworth. 
The  Earliest  English  Ballads.     Sung  by  Miss  Esther 

White.    Described  by  Miss  Mary  Ogden  White. 
Bach  as  a  Popular  Composer.     Mr.  Calvin  B.  Cady. 

Illustrative  programme  by  Mr.  Arnold  Dolmetsch  at 

the  Clavichord  and  Harpsichord. 
Song  Recital.    Miss  Helen  Latham. 
Arnold  of  Rugby.    Miss  Ethel  M.  Arnold. 
The  Function  of  Music.    Professor  McWhood. 


In  Cooperation  with  the  Academy  of  Political  Science 

November   6.    The  London  Money  Market  during  the  Crisis  of  1907. 
Franqs  W.  Herst,  Editor  of  the  London  Economist, 
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UNDER  ASSOCIATION  AND  SOCIETY  AUSPICES 

The  Gemumistic  Society  of  America 

October      20.    Carl  Hauptmann.    Geosge  Von  Skal. 

"  20.    The  Stones  of  Siegfried,  especially  in  the  Nibelungen- 

lied.     Professor  Camillo  von  Klenze,  Brawn  Uni- 
versity, 
"  27.    Walther    von    der    Vogelweide.      Professor    Henry 

Wood,  Johns  Hopkins, 
November  10.    Hans  Sachs.      P.  G.  Adolf  Busse,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, 
**  17,    Wolfram  von  Eschenbach's  Parzival.    Professor  Tombo. 

"  24.    Simplicissimus.  Professor  Harvey  Waterman  Thayer, 

Princeton  University. 
December     i.    Lessing's  "Laokoon."    Professor  Remy. 

8.    Lessing's   "Nathan   der   Weise."    Professor   John   F. 

CoAR,  Adelphi  College, 
S.    Goethe's  "Goetz  von  Bcrlichingen."  Professor  Hervey. 
12.    Goethe's     "Wilhelm    Meister."      Professor     Bagster- 

COLUNS. 

19.    Goethe's  "Faust."    Professor  Thomas. 

26,    Schiller's    "Rauber."      Professor    J.    F.    L.    Raschen, 

Lafayette  College, 
2,    Schiller's  "Wilhelm  Tell."    Professor  Gustav  Gruener, 
Yale  University. 
Schiller's  "Wallenstein."    Professor  C  F.  Kayser,  Nor- 

null  College, 
Heine's  "Buch  der  Lieder."    Professor  Robert  H.  Fife, 


January 


February 


9. 
16. 

23. 


JvL.,  Wesleyan  University, 
Wagner's    "Ring    des    Nibelungen." 


Professor    Car- 


penter. 


Carl  Hauptmann 


December    2.    Das  Geheimnis  der  Gestalt. 

"  4.    Die  Drei  Gestalten  der  Dichtkunst 

"  9.    Das  Lied. 

"  II.    Vorlesung  aus  Eigenen  Werken. 

January        5.    The  German   Emperor  and   the  German  Government 
Professor  Burgess. 
"  29.    The  Poetry  of  Wilhelm  Miiller.    Professor  James  Taft 

Hatfield,  Northwestern  University, 


The  New  York  Society  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America 

December  4,  Palestine  in  the  Light  of  the  Latest  Archaeological  Re- 
searches. Professor  Lewis  B.  Paton,  of  the  Hartford 
Theological  Seminary. 

February  5.  Excavations  and  Repair  of  Casa  Grande,  Arizona. 
J.  Walter  Fewkes,  Ph.D.,  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology, 

May  27.    The  Palatine  Hill.    Christian  F.  K.  Huelsen,  Ph.D., 

Litt.D.,  Director  of  the  Imperial  German  Archaologi- 
cal  Institute  at  Rome, 
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The  Academy  of  Political  Science  in  Codperation  with  the  Bureau 
of  Municipal  Research 

The  Administration  of  Public  Business 

Frederick  A.  Cleveland,  Technical  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research 
February     i.    The  Principle  of  Effective  Administration  is  the  Prob- 
lem of  Effective  Control. 
"  8.    Forms  of  Control — Electoral,  Representative  and  Ad- 

ministrative— Provided  by  Corporate  Organizations. 
"  15.    Information   Necessary   to   Make   Effective   Electoral, 

Representative  and  Administrative  Control. 
March  i.    The  Means  of  Obtaining  the  Information  Required  for 

Purposes  of  Control. 

Henry  Bru£re,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research 
March         8.    Charter  Making  and  Its  Relation  to  Municipal  Adminis- 
tration. 

"  15.    Budget  Making  and  Its  Relation  to  Municipal  Adminis- 

trat^'on. 

"  22.    Shall   Municipal   Business  be  Centralized  or  De-cen- 

tralized. 

"  29.    Business  Methods  and  Municipal  Loans. 

WttUAM  H.  Allen,  Secretary  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research 
April  5.    Elements  of  Efficiency  in  Civic  Leadership  Illustrated 

by  National  and  State  Volunteer  Agencies. 
"  19.    Non-official  Influence  upon  Municipal  Business. 

"    .         26.    Significance    of    Citizens'    Rights    to    Inspect    Public 
Records. 
May  3.    Budget  Reform  in  New  York  City. 

The   Academy  of   Political   Science 
April  24,    Reasonable    Revision    of    the    Tariff.     A.    Augustus 

Healy,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 

Brooklyn  Institute, 
The  Free  Trade  View.    Byron  W.  Holt,  Chairman  of 

the  TarifF  Committee  of  the  Reform  Club, 
A  Permanent  Tariff  Commission.     Henry  R.  Towne, 

President  of  the  Merchant^  Association. 
The  Tariff  and  the  Consumer.    Everett  P.  Wheeler, 

of  the  New  York  Bar, 
The  Tariff  and  the  Majority.    James  T.  McCleary. 

Association  of  Doctors  of  Philosophy 
February    13.    The  Dramatist  as  a  Citizen.    Percy  MacKaye. 

The  Hispanic  Society  of  America 

Spanish  Literature 

Ram6n  Msn£ndez  Pidal,  Member  of  the  Spanish  Royal  Academy 

In  Spanish 
April  s.    El  Romancero:    Sus  origenes  y  caricter 

"  7.    El  Romancero:   Su  difusion  en  la  epoca  moderna. 
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SERVICES  IN  ST.  PAUL'S  CHAPEL 

Stated  Afternoon  Sendees 

January .    lo.    Rt.  Rev.  David  H.  Greer,  Bishop  of  New  York. 

"  17.    Rev.    Edward   Arthur   Dodd,   Rector   of  St   John's 

Church,  Rosebank,  Staten  Island. 
"         24.    Rev.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick,  Minister  of  the  First 

Bajftist  Church,  Montclair,  N,  /. 
"         31.    Rev.  Egbert. 
February     7.    Rev.  John  J.  Heischmann,  Minister  of  St,  Peter's 
Evangelical  Church,  Brooklyn, 
"  14.    Rev.  Charles  H.  Hayes,  Professor  in  the  General  Theo- 

logical Seminary, 
"  21.    Rev.  Hugh  Birckhead,  Rector  of  St,  George's  Church, 

"  28.    Rev.  Rupus  P.  Johnson,  Minister  of  the  Washington 

Heights  Baptist  Church, 
March         7.    Rev.  Thomas  C.  Hall,  Professor  in  Union  Theological 
Seminary. 
"  14.    Rev.  Saul  O.  Curtice,  Pastor  of  the  First  Methodist 

Episcopal  Church,  South  Norwalk,  Conn, 
"  21.    Rev.  Knox. 

"  28.    Rev.   George   Clark   Peck,  Pastor  of  St,  Andrevfs 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
April  4.    Rev.  Merle  St.  Croix  Wright,  Minister  of  the  Lenox 

Avenue  Unitarian  Church, 
"  II.    Rev.  Knox. 

18.    Rev.  Percy  S.  Grant,  Rector  of  the  Church  of  the 
Ascension. 
"  25.    Rev.  Howard  Melish,  Rector  of  the  Church  of  the 

Holy  Trinity,  Brooklyn, 
May  2.    Rev.  Adolphus  F.  Schauffler,  President  of  the  New 

York  City  Mission  and  Tract  Society. 
"  9.    Rev.   Alleyne   C.    Howell,   Rector  of  St,  Stephen's 

Church,  Setvickley,  Pa, 
"  16.    Rev.  Samuel  D.  McConnell,  Rector  of  the  Church  of 

St,  Luke  and  Epiphany,  Philadelphia, 
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APPENDIX    3 

EARL  HALL 

The  daily  unrecorded  attendance  in  reading  room,  pool  room, 

manager's  offices,  etc.,  has  been  about  325.  The  total  average 

daily  attendance  by  record  and  conservative  estimate  has  been 
approximately  500. 

The  following  meetings  have  been  held  in  the  building  dur- 
ing the  year : 

Total  ToUl  ToUI 

Different     Number  of  Aggregate 

Organisations  Meetings  Attendance 

Religious,  ethical  and  philanthropic — 

Christian  Association 86  684  6,696 

Church  societies 8  17  868 

Other  organizations 6  87  1,420 

Debating  and  literary  societies 19  118  1,777 

Scientific  and  departmental  clubs 10  46  869 

Social  organizations 4  121  2,425 

Student  and  class  organizations  and  com- 
mittees      42  167  8,219 

Musical  and  dramatic 18  191  4,772 

Mass  meetings,  etc 6  6  1,490 

Social  functions 14  22  8,950 

Lectures  and  conferences 9  86  9,250 

Miscellaneous 8  286  1,282 

Total 168  1,681  87,918 
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Amouhts  BARinn> 

HBGUTBATIOir 
BY  PaCULTIM 

Students 

wfththe 
Committee 

Students  who 
Reported 
Bamings 

With  the 
Committee's  Aid 

Tirtals 

1907-08 

1906-09 

1907-08 

1908-09 

1907-06 

1906-09 

1907-08 

1906-00 

1907-08 

19Q6-0S 

CoUese 

275 
122 
84 
95 
108 
27 
86 
80 

228 
125 
52 
102 
182 
19 
28 
29 

09 
41 

6 
48 
68 

6 
28 

4 

72 
86 
18 
49 
62 

8 
88 

5 

$8,417.89 

8,186.36 

740.00 

4,688.61 

7,176.15 

420.00 

1,481.00 

15.00 

$8,728.90 

1,788.84 

18.79 

6,077.85 

6,480.06 

15.00 

440.00 

4.80 

$6,964.66 

8,818.26 
718.00 

8,809.48 

12.012.91 
784.00 

2,060.98 
87.60 

$8,880.02 
4,076.16 
971.41 
8,426.49 
14,488.88 
465.20 
8,161.84 
1,240.96 

$9,872.04 
6,604.58 
1,456.00 
12,848.00 
19,188.0ft 
1,204.00 
8,660.98 
58.60 

$15,117.^ 

&,810j>- 

S8&S' 

Applied  Science 

Medicine 

Law 

14^50&^ 

GndoAte  FACultteB 

Fine  Arts 

10,9113. 

4&b')a: 

Teachers  CoUege 

Barnard  College 

SJS9lSi 
l,245,Sf 

Totals 

722 

715 

264 

■  267 

$20,978.48 

$21,448.24 

$88,204.77 

$46,207.91 

$64,178J90'  ftff?  Ail  *& 

SUMMER  VACATIONS 

1907 

1908 

1907 

1906 

1907 

1906 

1907 

190!?       \ 

College 

67 
45 
17 
24 
62 
7 
20 

86 

41 

8 

27 

89 

4 

5 

6 

$2,484.57 

1,060.50 

691.00 

1,779.65 

1,885.00 

156.00 

267.00 

$1,108.86 

1,461.80 

860.60 

2,167.98 

2,609.00 

166.00 

27.60 

12.00 

$8,000.60 
5,090.96 
8,162.50 
1,647.80 

11,490.80 
1,229.00 
8,868.60 

$6,228.36 

4,781.06 

468.78 

8,869.70 

4,490.00 

614.85 

488.00 

880.26 

$10,486.07 
6,171.48 
8,658J» 
8,827.46 
12.825.80 
1,864.00 
8,680.50 

$6,833.2:  ^ 

Applied  Science 

Medicine 

Law 

6;M1B&    ] 

8i9.a?  i 

Fine  Arts 

1 
6,999.»   i 

:T9i5'  t 

Teachers  College 

Barnard  College 

460.50;   t 

Totals 

242 

166 

$7,792.'n 

$7,802.69 

$88,865.06 

$19,700.96 

$41,«7.80 

$27,308.5: 

1 
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ESTXXATID 

BxFmsiB 

Babnivsa  C1.ABS171XD  BT  OoouFATXOH— Agadbxio  Tbab,  1006-09 

» 
s 

Low 

Mod- 
ente 

Teaching  and 
Tutoring 

Clerical  Work 

Technical  Work 

MlsceUaneoos  Work 

Totals 

nt 
1.    • 

With  the 
Commit- 
tee's Aid 

Inde- 
pendenUy 

With  the 
Commit- 
tee's Aid 

Inde- 
pendently 

With  the 
Commit- 
tee's Aid 

Inde. 

With  the 
Commit- 
tee's Aid 

Inde- 
pendently 

With  the 
tee's  Aid 

Indepen- 
denSr 

ie-o9 

00.97 
66.00 

76-78 
S95.97 
U».28 
60.08 
860.34 
W9.05 

$687 
096 
637 
458 
481 
676 

$109 
883 
717 
648 
641 
759 

$8,680.46 
968.00 

8,986.60 
4,641.81 

318.60 

$8,688.70 
1,847.64 

484.00 
8,778.88 
9,641.65 

102.50 
6,180.84 

870.88 

$1,888.08 

493.30 

18.79 

644.48 

646.46 

10.00 

8.50 

4.80 

$1,387.48 
106.63 
91.50 
1,800.85 
688.87 
87.00 

186.30 

$68.00 
85.75 

104.00 

$879.60 
860.76 
150.00 
490.00 
400.68 
815.00 
88.00 
...... 

$2,799.48 
846.79 

1,498.87 

1,248.79 

5.00 

185.00 

$4,189.40 
1,871.84 

306.91 
2,858.76 
8,918.69 

180.70 
1,988.00 

945.83 

$6,788.90 

1,783.84 

13.79 

6,077.86 

6,480.06 

15.00 

440.00 

4.80 

$6,889.08 

4,076.16 

971.41 

6,486.48 

14,488.83 

466JM 

6,161.84 

1,940.06 

$18,879.87 

$85,428.04 

$8,961.86 

$8,580.97 

^07.76 

$8,488.»7 

$5,904.87 

$14,788.03 

$81,448.84 

$46,807.01 

Summer  Vacation— 1908 

1908 

U80.92 
162.26 
102.41 
204.73 
179.46 
194.96 
92.10 
67.04 

$825.00 
681.00 

888.50 

1,488.50 

166.00 

$880.00 
774.50 
166.00 
961.86 

1,775.60 

110.50 
118.50 

$887.78 

16.80 

118.00 

474.06 

74.00 

6.00 

$806.50 
495.50 
157.78 
664.46 
886.00 

8.50 
808.00 

$688.00 

$800.00 
1,811.85 

160.00 
945.00 
496.86 
380.00 

$656.18 
898.50 
838.50 
855.88 

1,018.60 

87.60 
7.00 

8,837.86 
1,009.80 

155.00 
1,694.00 
1,448.60 

119.00 

14.75 

$1,106.86 

1.461.80 

860.50 

8,167.98 

8,509.00 

166.00 

27.50 

18.00 

$6,883.85 

4,781.05 

466.78 

8.850.70 

4,400.00 

614.86 

488.00 

880.85 

$8,888.00 

$4,778.85 

$009.06 

$8,548.78 

$588.00 

$4,028.10 

$8,069.51 

$8,368.00 

$7,608.59 

$10,700.06 

Summer   Vacation— 1907 

$8,710.00 

$10,889.8C 

$8,978.87 

$4,801.48 

$877.60 

$6,928.80 

$888.86 

$11,980.00 

$7,708.72 

$88,866.06 

TOTAL  RARNINGS  FOR 

1907-06-Throogh  the 

Independent! 

190M)9-Throagh  the 

Independent 

EarnlngB  no 

verHitv  ra 

THK  FISCAL  YEAR- 

Committee J 

y _ 

Committee \ 

ly 

t  reported  hat  appearing  in  the  Uni- 
eords 

;n.7i8.19 
87.018.89 

^.245.83 
85.80189 

5,808.84 

(108,221.3$ 

uigiTizea  oy  VjOOQlC 
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APPENDIX  5 

Gifts  and  Bequests  Other  Than  Money,  1908-9 

(For  details  as  to  gifts  in  money  and  books,  sec  Reports  of  the 
Treasurer  and  Librarian.) 

Material  to  be  used  in  the  teaching  of 

hydrotherapy  at  the  Medical  School. .    Messrs.  Kopp  &  Joseph,  Ber- 
lin, Germany 
Two    high-tension    dynamos,    equipped 

with  switchboards  and  motor Peter  Cooper  Hewitt 

Valuable  Persian  manuscripts Alexander  Smith  Cochran 

Valuable  material  for  use  in  Department 
of  Mechanical  Engineering G.   Pouzet,   American  repre- 
sentative of  Societe  d'Elec- 
tricite  "Nilmelior" 

Musical  library Charles  A.  A.  During 

A  cross,  two  vases,  and  an  altar  reading 
desk  for  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  presented 
in  memory  of  the  late  Edgar  Under- 

hill    Frederic     Edgar     Underfaill, 

Class  of  1893 
Two  steam  pumps  to  be  added  to  the 
equipment    of    the    Mechanical    En- 
gineering Laboratory F.  W.  Davis 

The  Department  of  Chemistry  also  has  received  many  gifts 
of  chemicals  and  industrial  articles. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  REGISTRAR 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I909 

To  the  President  of  the  University, 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  report  as  Registrar 
of  the  University  for  the  academic  year  1908-9.  Most  of  the 
work  of  this  of&ce  is  of  a  routine  character  that  does  not  call 
for  special  comment  It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  this 
routine  work  has  been  largely  augmented  during  the  past  year 
by  reason  of  a  more  detailed  system  of  record  and  report  in- 
stituted in  the  furtherance  of  plans  formulated  by  the  Com- 
mittees on  Instruction  of  Columbia  College  and  the  Schools  of 
Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry.  In  the  many  questions 
of  procedure  that  arose  the  Registrar  has  had  the  valued  coun- 
sel of  the  Dean  of  the  Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering  and 
Chemistry  and  of  the  late  Chairman  of  the  College  Committee 
on  Instruction,  whose  help  in  things  small  but  vital  was  char- 
acteristic of  his  ideal  of  service.  The  generous  cooperation  of 
the  President  and  the  Trustees  has  made  possible  the  increase 
of  the  ofRce  staff  without  which  the  additional  work  could  not 
have  been  undertaken.  In  carrying  it  out  the  Chief  Clerk  has 
had  an  important  part  and  the  other  members  of  the  staff  have 
given  loyal  and  efficient  service  which  it  is  a  pleasure  to  ac- 
knowledge. 

The  greater  part  of  this  report  is  made  up  of  statistical 
tables  which  have  been  so  well  developed  by  the  former  Reg- 
istrar that  it  has  been  only  necessary  to  follow  established 
models.  The  illuminative  charts  showing  the  increase  in  regis- 
tration in  the  entire  University  since  1866,  and  the  compara- 
tive geographical  distribution  of  the  student  body  in  1896-7 
and  the  current  year,  included  in  his  last  report,  have  been 
brought  down  to  date.  The  report  of  the  last  Summer  Ses- 
sion is,  as  usual,  appended. 
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Two  new  tables  (III  and  IV)  are  included  in  the  present 
report.  Table  III  shows  the  percentage  of  increase  and  de- 
crease in  the  several  faculties  year  by  year  since  1898-9,  as 
well  as  for  each  of  the  five-year  periods  and  for  the  ten  years, 
being  accordingly  a  summary  of  the  facts  presented  by  Table 
11.  It  will  facilitate  an  examination  of  the  advance  or  decline 
of  registration  at  certain  times  and  the  comparative  effect  of 
causes  known  to  be  more  or  less  operative.  Tables  II  and  III 
must  be  examined  in  the  light  of  circumstances  which  may  be 
believed  to  have  directly  affected  the  registration ;  for  exam- 
ple, the  increased  tuition  charges  in  the  Schools  of  Mines,  En- 
gineering and  Chemistry  and  the  School  of  Medicine  (since 
1903-4),  and  the  increased  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
School  of  Law  (since  1902-3).  In  comparing  the  percentages 
of  increase,  allowance  must  likewise  be  made  for  the  relative 
age  of  the  various  schools ;  for  example,  of  Barnard  College, 
Teachers  College  and  Summer  Session,  as  compared  with  Co- 
lumbia College  and  the  professional  faculties  of  Applied  Sci- 
ence, Law  and  Medicine.  From  Table  III  it  appears  that 
Columbia  College  and  the  non-professional  graduate  schools 
alone  have  not  experienced  a  decrease  in  at  least  one  year 
since  1898.  While  there  has  been  an  occasional  decrease  from 
one  year  to  the  next  in  the  larger  registration  divisions  (des- 
ignated by  black  letter),  none  shows  a  decrease  in  either  of 
the  five-year  periods  and  all  show  an  increase  for  the  ten 
years  varying  from  51.50  per  cent,  to  170  per  cent 

The  total  enrolment  of  the  University,  which  last  year  for 

the  first  time  passed  the  5,000  mark,  has  this  year  come  within 

_      .  a  little  more  than  one  hundred  of  reaching 

Enrolment  ^  «^«  «  . 

6,000.    The  actual  mcrease  is  514,  agamst  521 

last  year,  making  in  two  years  the  remarkable  increase  of 
i>03S>  or  21  per  cent,  over  the  attendance  of  1906-7.  Exclud- 
ing the  students  in  extension  courses  there  have  been  5,887 
students  enrolled  in  the  various  schools  of  the  University,  as 
compared  with  5,373  last  year.  In  the  University  Corporation, 
exclusive  of  the  Summer  Session,  the  enrolment  was  3,194, 
as  against  2,959  i"  1907-8,  an  increase  of  235,  that  for  the  pre- 
ceding year  having  been  125.    Including  the  Summer  Session, 
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with  allowance  for  duplicates,  the  enrolment  of  the  Corpora- 
tion increased  from  4,089  to  4415.  Of  the  3,013  students  in 
extension  courses,  1,807  attended  courses  given  at  the  Uni- 
versity, making  the  total  number  actually  receiving  instruction 
at  the  University  7,694. 

The  increase  of  the  year  is  shared  by  all  the  faculties  of 
the  University.  For  the  first  time  since  1901-02  no  faculty 
has  experienced  a  decrease  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
year.  Columbia  College  has  a  slightly  larger  gain  than  last 
year.  It  would  have  been  greater  had  the  usual  number  en- 
tered in  February.  This  year  witnessed  the  smallest  number 
of  applications  since  mid-year  admission  was  instituted.  Only 
22  were  admitted,  as  against  40  in  1908,  28  in  1907  and  30 
in  1906.  The  graduates  numbered  116,  of  whom  8  com- 
pleted their  course  in  three  years  and  9  in  three  and  one- 
half  years,  as  against  16  and  3,  respectively,  in  1908,  and  19 
and  6,  respectively,  in  1907.  The  total  number  of  graduates 
who  availed  themselves  of  options  in  the  professional  schools 
was  31,  distributed  as  follows:  Law,  18;  Medicine,  5  (i  for 
one  year,  4  for  two  years)  ;  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chem- 
istry, 5;  Architecture,  3.  Barnard  College  continues  its  re- 
markable growth,  having  this  year  an  enrolment  of  nearly 
500.  Its  increase  in  the  last  ten  years  is  nearly  146  per  cent. 
The  combined  increase  of  Columbia  and  Barnard  Colleges  in 
that  period  is  92  per  cent. 

The  non-professional  graduate  faculties  have  made  a  smaller 
gain  than  in  1907-08,  when  it  was  the  largest  in  their  history. 
Excluding  duplicates  the  increase  was  38,  but  the  actual  at- 
tendance was  66  more  than  last  year,  the  number  of  profes- 
sional students  registered  under  these  faculties  having  been  63, 
as  against  35  last  year.  The  registration  in  the  Faculties  of 
Political  Science  and  Philosophy  has  been  affected  by  the  de- 
crease of  Seminary  students,  as  noted  in  Table  VI.  Of  the 
1,015  non-professional  graduate  students  674  are  men  and  341 
are  women,  as  against  662  men  and  315  women  in  1907-08. 
While  the  increase  of  women  this  year  Is  twice  t\vat  oi  men, 
there  was  last  year  an  increase  of  94  ^^^  stnd  oi  on\y  6  women 
as  compared  with  1906-07. 
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Of  the  net  increase  of  514,  about  three-fifths  (317)  is  in 
the  professional  schools,  most  of  which  have  made  substan- 
tial gains  over  the  preceding  year.  The  total  registration 
shows  the  largest  percentage  of  increase  since  1900-01  and  the 
largest  actual  gain  in  their  history.  The  Schools  of  Mines, 
Engineering  and  Chemistry  have  nearly  duplicated  the  note- 
worthy increase  of  last  year.  The  two  years  of  signal  growth 
(amounting  to  160)  more  than  retrieve  the  loss  experienced  for 
three  successive  years  and  give  a  total  of  47  more  than  the 
largest  previous  registration  of  these  schools  (in  1903-4).  In 
addition  to  the  697  primarily  registered  in  these  schools,  21 
College  seniors  and  juniors  were  in  attendance  in  exercise  of 
their  professional  option.  For  the  first  time  since  the  in- 
creased requirements  for  admission  went  into  effect  (1902-3) 
the  Law  School  has  a  gain  over  the  preceding  year,  and  a  very 
decided  one  (81),  making  the  largest  attendance  since  1904-5. 
The  actual  attendance  was  increased  28  by  College  seniors  who 
availed  themselves  of  this  professional  option.  In  the  School 
of  Medicine  a  small  increase  occurred,  noteworthy  as  being  the 
first  since  1901-2.  The  College  of  Pharmacy,  which  has  ex- 
perienced a  yearly  decrease  since  the  new  requirements  for  ad- 
mission were  established,  has  made  a  substantial  gain  over 
1907-8.  The  steady  increase  in  the  attendance  at  Teachers 
College  contmues,  although  somewhat  less  than  last  year  (96 
as  compared  with  153).  In  the  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts  there  is  a 
very  slight  variation  from  last  year,  there  being  a  gain  of  5  in 
Architecture,  a  loss  of  2  in  Music. 

The  registration  under  the  several  faculties  is  classified  in 
Table  I.  In  Table  II  will  be  found  a  summary  of  the  regis- 
tration by  faculties  since  1898-9,  and  in  Table  III  a  survey 
of  increase  and  decrease  by  years  and  by  periods.  The  recent 
growth  of  the  student  body  (including  Summer  Session  since 
1900)  is  shown  by  the  following  summary  of  totals : 
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TOTAL  ENROLLMENT  INCLUDING  SUMMER  SESSION 
1866-I909 

189S-1894 1.804  1901-1902 4.284 

1894-1895 1.942  1902-1908 4.607 

1895-1896 1,878  1908-1904. 4,709 

1896-1897 1.946  1904-1905 4,981 

1897-1898 2,191  1905-1906 4,964 

1898-1899 2,812  1906-1907 4.852 

1899-1900 8.207  1907-1908. 5.878 

1900-1901 8,761  1908-1909 5,887 

The  proportion  of  men  and  women  for  the  past  six  years, 
exclusive  of  the  Summer  Session,  is  as  follows : 


1908-4 

1904-5 

1905-6 

1906-7 

1907-8 

1908-1 

Men 

Women  . . 

...  8100 
...  1166 

8201 
1087 

8029 
1204 

2882 
1257 

2980 
1412 

8205 
1545 

Total  . . 

...  4266 

4288 

4288 

4089 

4842 

4750 
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TABLE  I 


REGISTRATION   AT  COLUMBIA   UNIVERSITY,  IN   ALL  FACULTIES, 
ACADEMIC  YEAR   I908-9 

DURING  THE 

Faculties 

I 
1 

PC 

1 

•0 

1 

I 

I 

t 

I 

s 

as 
2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Columbia  College 

Barnard  College 

174 
161 

187 
114 

150 
108 

124 
68 

82 
47 

.... 

667 
496 

1.115 

* 

* 

Faculty  of  Political  Science 

Faculty  of  Philosophy 

.... 

.... 

32 

81 

4 

229 
548 
171 

261 
579 

Faculty  of  Pure  Science 

176 

Tttal  Mi-prifMsiMial  gratete  sMMts* 

1,015 

■  •  •  • 

•  <  • . 

.  .  .  • 

Faculty  of  Applied  Science** 

222 

111 

84 

140 

238 

104 

69 

111 

126 
72 
71 

860" 

29 

48 

84 

9 

127 

84 
20 

201 

8 

1 

697 

Faculty  of  Law** 

880 

Faculty  of  Medicine** 

880 

Faculty  of  Pharmacy 

267 

Teachers  College** 

992 

Faculty  of  Fine  Arts  J  ^us^^*'^^"'^''**  "  " 

93 

7 

ISO 
28 

Tttal  prifissiMal  stodtiitt 

2.774 

•  •  • . 

Deduct  double  registration  f 

tQ4- 

Nfttstal 

4.756 

*  *  •  * 

Summer  session,  1908 

1,582 

>  < . . 

8raadt0tal 

6.282 

... 

Deduct  double  registration  X 

$95 

<  •   • 

firaad  aat  tatal 

5.687 

Students  in  extension  courses  g 

3.013 

1 

*The  total,  1,0x5.  does  not  include  63  college  graduates  in  law  (40),  medicine  (ix),  applied 
science  (la).  who  are  also  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.M.  or  Fh.D.  It  likewise  does  not 
include  190  candidates  for  the  higher  degrees  enrolled  in  the  Summer  Session  who  did  not 
return  in  either  of  the  succeeding  half-years.     For  classification  by  faculties  see  Table  IV. 

** Exclusive  of  college  students  also  registered  under  the  professional  faculties  (in  the 
exercise  of  their  professional  option),  as  follows:  x^  Juniors  and  8  Seniors  in  the  Schools  of 
Mines.  Engineering  and  Chemistry  C Faculty  of  Applied  Science) ;  28  Seniors  in  the  School  of 
Law;  5  Juniors  and  7,  Seniors  in  tne  School  of  Medicine;  x  Senior  in  Teachers  College;  i 
Junior  and  6  Seniors  in  the  School  of  Architecture. 

tThe  204  are  distributed  as  follows:  201  are  Teachers  College  students  enrolled  in  the 
Faculty  of  Pnilosophy  as  candidates  for  the  higher  degrees  (139  men  and  62  women);  x  student 
in  Columbia  College,  x  in  Barnard  College,  and  x  in  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy,  are  also  regis- 
tered under  the  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music 

^Summer  Session  students  who  returned  for  work  at  the  University. 

{Attending  at  the  University  (excluding  225  matriculated  students  of  Teachers  CoUege). 
1,807.  o^  whom  345  were  enrolled  in  the  evening  technical  courses;  attending  away  from  the 
university,  x,2o6.     In  addition  there  were  11.7x9  auditors  in  six-lecture  courses. 
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TABLE  II 

REGISTRATION   AT   CX)LUMBIA    UNIVERSITY^   IN    ALL   FACULTIES^    DURING   THE 
ACADEMIC  YEARS  1898-I9O9 


Faculties 

1 

§ 

i 

i 

§ 

1 

f 

1 

i 

i 

I 

T 

§ 

Columbia  College 

408 
202 

465 
251 

476 
801 

492 
889 

495 
858 

504 
408 

584 
866 

589 
890 

688 
419 

650 
458 

667 

Barnard  College 

498 

105 

710 

777 

031 

053 

997 

900 

979 

1,057 

1.103 

1,105 

Faculties  of  Political  Science, 
Philosophy,  Pure  Science*. . 

376 

442 

466 

585 

628 

692 

782 

861 

877 

977 

1,015 

Tttal  Mprtfissionl  paiuti  sMMti* 

370 

442 

400 

535 

023 

002 

702 

001 

077 

077 

1.01s 

Faculty  of  Applied  Science  . . . 
Faculty  of  Law 

808 
849 
726 

414 
880 

787 

498 
428 
797 

541 
440 
809 

638 
461 
795 

650 
884 
674 

601 
841 
555 
442 
721 
78 
44 

580 
286 
437 
853 
865 
107 
33 

587 
264 
381 
247 
748 
106 
31 

618 
249 
814 
224 
896 
125 
81 

697 
830 

Faculty  of  Medicine 

Faculty  of  Pharmacy 

880 
267 

Teachers  College** 

297 
96 

891 

77 

528 
68 

684 
85 

688 

84 

688 
90 

992 

p*in#*  Arts  i  Architecture 

Fine  Arts    Mugj^,***  __ 

180 
28 

' 

" 

.  •  • 

1,031 

2,049 

2,314 

2.500 

2.011 

2.4U 

2,702 

2,001 

2,300 

2.457 

2,774 

Deduct  double  registration  \  . 



106 

m 

1S2 

196 

£se 

ses 

m 

196 

£04 

Nft  tital 

2,012 

3.207 

3,452 

3.741 

3,055 

3.tn 

4,230 

4.233 

4,000 

4.342 

4,750 

Summer  Session,   

417 

579 

648 

1,001 

961 

1.018 

U041 

1,395 

1.532 

* 

6ra«lMtl0tali 

2.112 

3.207 

3,701 

4,234 

4,507 

4.7M 

4.001 

4,004 

4.052 

5,373 

5.007 

Students  in  extension  courses  g 

1.178 

761 

679    900 

1.196 

1,690 

1,886 

2,738 

2,719 

8,267 

8.018 

*  Women  graduate  students  registered  at  Barnard  College  in  1898  and  x8^,  but  have  been 
included  here  under  the  gradtiate  faculties,  as  they  have  been  so  registered  since  1900.  These 
figures  also  include  auditors  registered  in  the  graduate  faculties;  these  were  accounted  for  sepa- 
rately in  all  reports  previous  to  1903;  they  were  abolished  in  1905* 

**The  decrease  in  1006-7  was  due  to  the  fact  that  Columbia  and  Barnard  students  enrolled  as 
candidates  for  a  professional  diploma  in  Teachers  College  are  no  longer  included  in  the  primary 
registration  since  that  year. 

•••Music  was  included  under  Barnard   College  prior  to   i904-5* 

tStudents  in  Columbia  University  and  in  Barnard  College  also  enrolled  in  Teachers  Colle^^e 
as  candidates  for  a  professional  diploma  (except  in  1906-9).  leachers  College  students  enrolled  m 
the  non-professional  graduate  faculties  as  candidates  for  the  higher  degrees,  students  who  grad- 
uated from  Columbia  College  in  February  and  entered  a  graduate  or  professional  faculty  at  that 
time,  and  students  enrolled  in  Columbia  College  and  Fine  Arts. 

{Excluding  summer  session  students  who  returned  for  work  in  the  succeeding  fait  The 
summer  session  falls  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  as  here  reported.  The  first  session  was  in  the 
summer  of  1900,  the  last  included  here  is  that  of  1908.  A  detailed  report  of  the  summer  session 
of  X909  is  appended.  " 

§  Prior  to  1905-6  only  such  students  as  were  in  attendance  at  the  University  are  included. 
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Table  IV.  classifies  the  matriculated  students  of  the  Summer 
Session,  constituting,  in  1908,  48.63  per  cent,  of  the  total  reg- 
istration. Of  the  considerable  number  (165  in  1906,  215 
in  1907,  268  in  1908)  regularly  matriculated  under  the  Facul- 
ties of  Political  Science,  Philosophy  and  Pure  Science,  many 
(in  1908,  190)  do  not  return  during  either  of  the  succeeding 
half-years  and  hence  are  not  accredited  to  those  faculties  in 
the  statistics  of  the  year.  Those  who  complete  the  residence  re- 
quirement for  the  A.M.  in  Summer  Session  exclusively  would 
never  appear  as  non-professional  graduate  students.  There  is 
likewise  a  large  number  of  Summer  Session  students  matricu- 
lated in  Teachers  College  who  do  not  return  during  the  remainder 
of  that  year,  although  sooner  or  later  all  spend  at  least  one  full 
year  in  residence.  Those  matriculated  under  the  faculties  of 
Columbia  College,  Barnard  College  and  Applied  Science  prac- 
tically all  return  in  the  fall  (the  exceptions  being  mainly  those 
wjio  have  completed  their  work  for  the  degree)  and  are  ac- 
cordingly included  in  the  statistics  of  Table  I.  They  account 
for  nearly  all  of  the  double  registration  noted  as  due  to  the 
Summer  Session.  The  graduate  students  registered  for 
1908-09  in  Summer  Session  only,  are  included  in  the  statistics 
of  the  Faculties  of  Political  Science,  Philosophy  and  Pure 
Science  as  given  in  Tables  VII.  and  VIII.  They  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  statistics  of  those  faculties  as  given  in  Tables  I., 
II.  and  III. 
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TABLE  IV 

CLASSIFICATION    OP    MATKICULATED    STUDENTS    IN    THE    SUMMER    SESSION 

OP  1906 


Faculties 

Recnrned  DorinK 

Academic  Year 

1906-9 

Did  Not  Recorn 

During  Academic  Year 

1908-9 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Columbia  College 

Barnard  College 

71 

"le" 

11 

71   1 
16 

17 

16 
19 

1 

16 

9 
2f 

87 
25 

Tttal  mdupwkMn 

71 

112 

Political  Science 

Philosophy* 

6 
34 
12 

52 

1 

22 
3 

28 

7 
56 
15 

71 

5 
84 
29 

111 

6 
54 

12 

72 

11 

188 

41 

181 

18 
194 

Pure  Science 

56 

lati  itiriMtf 

288 

Applied  Science 

Aiedicine  f 

125 

14 

17 

2 

191 

*  "66  " 

1 

67 

125 

14 

88 

8 

229 

125 

3 

28 

'  109  ' 

3 
137 

17 

Teachers  CoUegej 

Fine  Arts 

220 
8 

Tital  prtfitsimi  itidwrti. . 

31 

199 

148 

395 

Iraad  Mai 

211 

109 

390 

195 

199 

355 

745 

'Including  84  ttudents  (74  men  and  10  women)  with  education  as  a  major 
subject  and  reffistered  under  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  through  Teachers  College. 
Of  this  number  22  (18  men  and  4  women)  returned  during  the  academic  year. 

t Including  12  students  in  the  Medical  Summer  Session. 

zTbe  discrepancy  between  the  total  number  of  undergraduate  students  in 
Teachers  College  as  given  here  and  that  given  (14s)  in  the  report  of  the  Summer 
Session  last  year  is  due  to  the  omission,  by  error,  in  that  report  of  students 
matriculated  subsequent  to  registration. 

Table  V  explains  the  distribution  by  departments  of  the 
students  enrolled  in  the  Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering  and 
Chemistry  and  shows  the  number  of  College  students  who  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  professional  option  in  these  schools. 
The  figures  for  1907-08  are  added  for  comparison. 
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Departments 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Total 

1906-0 

1907-8 

Chemical  Engineering 

14 
4 
M 
24 
40 
6 
96 

6 

3 
26 
87 
17 

4  • 
44 

4 
4 
20 

\l 

8 
15 

25 
16 

106 
78 
78 
15 

162 

10 

Chemistry .  .T. .T • . 

27 

Civil  Engineering ••.... 

88 

Electrical  Engineering 

79 

Mechanical  Engineering. ............ 

62 

Metallurgy 

12 

Mining  Engineering 

188 

Total 

238 

12B 

..•* 

2S 

47S 

429 

First  Year 

108 

College  students  also  registered  in 
the  Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering 
and  Chemistry. 

21 

•IB 

7 

71B 

•29 

From  Table  VI  it  appears  that  there  has  been  a  decrease  of 
about  eighteen  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  seminary  students  in 
attendance  under  the  non-professional  graduate  faculties.  As 
compared  with  the  registration  for  1906-7,  Union  Theological 
Seminary  shows  an  increase;  all  the  other  seminaries  show  a 
decrease. 

TABLE  VI 

SEMINARY  STUDENTS 


Seminaries 

Politi- 
cal 
Sci- 
ence 

Phi- 
losophy 

Pure 
Sci. 
ence 

Total 

1908-9 

1907-8 

1906-7 

Union  Theological  Seminary 

48 
6 
6 
2 

22 

8 

1 
7 

*i 

85 
18 
6 
9 

"i 

75 

15 

9 

14 

1 

1 

62 

General  Theoiogfical  Seminary 

Drew  Theological  Seminary 

24 
10 

Jewish  Theological  Seminary 

12  - 

St.  Joseph's  Theological  Seminary.... 
New  Brunswick  Theological  Seminary 

2 

8 

ToUl 

99 

98 

.. 

94 

119 

199 

Tables  VII  and  VIII   g^ve  a  detailed  classification  of  stu- 
dents pursuing  work  under  the  Faculties  oi  Po\\t\ca\  Science, 
Philosophy  and  Pure  Science,  showing  the  pritnary  registration 
as  well  as  that  of  students  enrolled  in  tW  ^toi^^^^*^"^^  se\ioo\s 
and  in  affiliated  institutions.     Candidat^^  t^   \Jc^^  Vvv^Vv^r  de- 
grees pursuing  work  in  the   SutHtner    ^^..q|>    ^^^ ^^^^^^"^"^ 
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registered  under  these  faculties.  Only  those  who  did  not  re- 
turn for  either  of  the  succeeding  half-years  are  included  in 
Tables  VII.  and  VIII. ;  complete  statistics  of  graduate  regis- 
tration in  the  Summer  Session  have  been  given  in  Table  IV. 
Since  these  students  have  not  hitherto  been  so  classified  (and 
hence  in  Tables  I.,  II.  and  III.  are  not  included  under  these 
faculties),  they  are  entered  separately  in  order  not  to  affect 
comparisons.  For  the  same  reason  it  has  not  been  practicable 
to  give  the  corresponding  figures  for  1907-8.  This  fact 
should  be  noted  in  comparing  the  totals. 

TABLE  VII 

CLASSnaCATION  OF  STUDENTS  REGISTERED  IN  THE  FACULTIES   OP  POUnCiO* 
SaENCE^  PHILOSOPHY,  AND  PURE  SCIENCE 


A 

^Faculty  of  Political  Science 

Matrlcnlated 

Non- 
MatrlcQlated 

Total 

Grand 
Total 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

1008-8 

1807-« 

Primarily  registered.. 
Summer  Session 

U6 
6 
68 

4 

0 

15 

i 

180 
6 
65 

8 
40 

4 

45 
0 

176 
U 
66 
80 

.40 
6 

ITS 

Seminary  students  ... 
School  of  Philantliropy 
School  of  Law 

2 

i 

66 

U 

7 

is 

• 
80 

Officers  , ; 

1 

1 

6 

Total 

221 

n 

21 

11 

242 

70 

812 

288 

B— 

Faculty  of  Philosophy 

Matriculated 

Non- 
Matriculated 

Total 

Orand 
Total 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

10084 

1807-< 

Primarily  registered., 
flnmm^r  Rftssion  

144 
84 

180 
84 

164 
64 

68 

1 

11 

16 

156 
84 

188 
88 

170 
64 

08 

1 

885 

188 

801 

88 

80O 

Teachers  College*  .... 
Seminary  students  ... 
School  of  Philanthropy 

100 

4 

00 

8 

5 

Officers  

8 

6 

0 

6 

14 

14 

Total 

410 

278 

16 

18 

428 

282 

717 

678 

(Omitting  dnpllcates) 

^Candidates  for  the  higher  degrees  with  education  as  a  major  subject  register 
tinder  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  through  Teachers  College.  Of  the  aoi  students  io 
registered  loo  took  courses  (other  than  those  in  education  at  Teachers  CoIlefEe) 
under  the  non-professional  graduate  faculties,  distributed  as  follows:  Pohtical 
Science  40,  Philosophy  46,  Pure  Science  14. 
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C — Faculty  of  Pure  Science 


MatrlcQlated| 

Non- 
MatricQlated 

Total 

Grand 
Total 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

1906-8 

1907-8 

Primarily  registered.. 
Summer  Session  

Ul 
89 

88 
12 

4 

116 
29 

88 

12 

148 

140 

Botanical  Garden 

1 

ADDlled  Science   ...... 

12 
U 
21 

12 
U 
21 

12 
11 
27 

4 

School  of  Medicine.... 

Officers  

0 

6 

24 

Total 

1M 

B1 

4 

118 

81 

289 

188 

The  Faculties  of  Political  Science,  Philosophy  and  Pure  Sci- 
ence also  give  instruction  to  students  of  Columbia,  Barnard 
and  Teachers  Colleges  who  are  admitted  to  certain  courses 
(numbered  under  200)  that  are  open  to  qualified  undergradu- 
ates. Since  such  students  receive  credit  for  this  work  toward 
the  bachelor's  degree  only,  they  are  not  included  in  the  statis- 
tics of  the  graduate  faculties.  In  1908-9  (exclusive  of  the 
Summer  Session)  the  number  of  undergraduate  students  tak- 
ing one  or  more  courses  under  the  Faculty  of  Political  Sci- 
ence was  121;  under  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy,  87;  under 
the  Faculty  of  Pure  Science,  18. 


TABLE  VIII 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE,  PHILOSOPHY,  AND  PURE  SCIENCE   (TOTAL) 

A — By  Primary  Registration 


Prlmarr 
Beglstratlon 

Matriculated 

Non- 
Matriculated 

Total 

Grand 
Total 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

1006^ 

1007-8 

Pol.  Sc.,  Phil.,  &  Pnre 

U8 

87 

4 

888 

78 
1 
11 

80 

SO 

400 

118 

68 

8 

848 
78 
1 
18 

048 
100 
04 
80 

019 

Summer  Session  

Seminaries 

6 

4 

115 

School  of  Philanthropy 
Botanical  Garden 

7 

U 
1 

Teachers  College 

180 
18 
40 
11 
84 

88 

189 
12 
40 
11 
84 

62 

801 
18 
40 
11 
40 

100 

ADDlled  Science 

4 

Law    

81 

Medicine  

Officers  

18 

12 

48 

Total 

81B 

888 

40 

27 

858 

418 

1288 

1012 

(Omitting  duplicates) 
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B — By  Faculties   (Total,  including  Summer  Session  in   1908-9,  but 

not  in  1907-8) 


Matrlcalated 

Non- 
Matrlcalated 

Total 

Grand 
Total 

Faculty 

Men 

Women! 

Hen 

Women 

Men 

Women 

190M 

1907-8 

Political  Science 

Philosophy 

221 
410 
184 

69 
878 
61 

16 

4 

U 
16 

24B 
485 
188 

TO 
898 

61 

818 
717 
889 

808 

678 

Pure  Science  

109 

Total 

BIB 

IBB 

40 

27 

BBB 

418 

12BB 

1012 

C — By  Faculties  (omitting  students  registered  printarily  in  the  Pro- 
fessional faculties   of  Applied   Science^  Law  and   Medicine, 
but  including  Summer  Session  in  1908-9) 


Matriculated 

Non- 
Matriculated 

Total 

Grand 
Total 

Faculty 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

1908« 

1907-8 

Political  Science  

Philosophy 

181 
410 
161 

59 
878 
61 

81 

15 

4 

11 
16 

808 
486 
165 

TO 
898 

61 

878 
717 
816 

848 

6TO 

Pure  Science  

166 

Total 

7B2 

SBB 

40 

27 

782 

418 

1206 

on 

D — By  Faculties  (omitting  Summer  Session  and  students  registered 

primarily  in  the  professional  faculties  of  Applied  Science, 

Law  and  Medicine) 


Matriculated; 

1        Non- 
Matriculated 

Total 

Grand 
Total 

Faculty 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

1908« 

1907-8 

Political  Science 

Philosophy   , 

ITO 
886 
188 

68 
888 
89 

81 

15 

4 

11 
16 

197 
841 
136 

64 
288 
89 

861 
679 
175 

848 

era 

Pure  Science  

166 

Total 

B84 

814 

40 

27 

874 

841 

101s 

877 

Table  IX  indicates  the  major  and  minor  subjects  actually 
pursued  by  graduate  students  under  these  faculties  during  the 
academic  year  1908-9,  exclusive  of  the  Summer  Session. 
Table  X  summarizes  the  election  of  major  and  minor  sub- 
jects by  divisions  and  by  faculties. 
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TABLE  IX 

MAJOR  AND  MINOR  SUBJECTS  OP  STUDENTS  IN  THE  FACULTIES  OF  POLITICAL 
SCIENCE,  PHILOSOPHY,  AND  PURE  SCIENCE 


SUBJSCTS 

Political 
Science 

Philosophy 

Pure  Science 

Total 

Major 

Mfaior 

Major 

Ifinor 

Major 

Minor 

Major 

Minor 

AdmlnlBtrative  Law  

15 
85 

18 
14 

1 

15 
85 
6 
S 
1 

i' 

5 

15 
84 
8 
8 
4 
0 
16 

m 

1 

'"ioi" 
■'"ii* 

47 
7 

i* 

6 
46 

14 

American  History  

6 

20 

Anatomy    

6 

Ancient  History  

8 

8 

4 

i' 

8 

1 

6 

Anthropolofry 

5 

Astronomy    

7 

4 

8 

7 

28 

7 

Bacterlolofiry  

1 

5 

15 

84 

4 

Biological  Chemistry  .... 

8 

Botany  

2 

4 

0 

GhemlstiT   

....... 

88 

Chinese  Lianir.  and  Lit.... 

1 

8 

1 

Civil  Engineering 

8 

8 

8 

Classical  Archipology  . . . 
Comparative  Literature  .. 

8* 

16 
8 

4 

0 

'"in 

8 

Constitutional  Law 

16 

1 
166 

17 

Education   • 

i' 

18 
4 

1 
2 

2^ 

108 

Electrical  Engineering  ... 

4 

Embryology  

1 

English   

6 

103 

70 

78 

Geography    

1 

Geology 

1 
41 
IS 

16 

21 

47 
7 

41 

Greek    (Incl.  Archseology) 

18 

Histology  

1 

1 

Indo-Iranlan  Languages.. 

1 

International  Law  ..."..... 

0 

IS 

1 



18 

Latin  Oncl.  Roman  Arch.) 

46 

20 
1 

21 

Llngnlstlcs   

1 

Mathematical  Physics  ... 

4 
84 
8 

14 
10 
2 

4 

34 
3 
0 
5 
1 

8* 

i* 

44 

28 

1 
40 

4 
U 

8 

27 
0 

S 

14 

Mathematics    

11 

21 

Mechanical  Engineering.. 

8 

Medieval  History  

0 

IS 

1 
1 

13 

Metallurgy   

6 

1 

8 
4 

5 

4 

Mineralogy  

4 

Mining  

5 

Modem  European  History 

8 

19 

0 

88 

Music   

1 

1 

Pathology 

1 

Philosophy  (inch  Ethics) 

15 

44 

48 
1 
1 
8 
1 

82 

58 

Physics 

23 

1 

15 
2 

1 

16 

Physiology 

8 

Political  Economy  

Political  Philosophy  

40 

4 

88 
U 
8 

85 

""ix 

48 
18 

Psychology 

2 

87 

Roman   Law  and   Comp. 
JnrlsDrudence    .......... 

8 

25 

Romance  Langs,  and  Lit. 
Hncl.  Celtic)    

87 
0 

24 
6 
5 

88 
8 

1 

25 

Semitic  Languages  

8 

18 
87 

7 

Social  Economy  

87 

17 

Sociology  and  Statistics. 
Zoology 

...._ 

1 
11 

70 
\        ^* 

-\ 

Total 

287 

214 

488 

480 

\   "^ 

\" 

'W" 

\\      •» 

\ 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  tViat  \:,»    vy-fv^to^  xnfite 
candidates  for  a  higher  degree  y^^ve  P^'^^>\^a  ^v^^*"^^''^'*'^'' 
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each  of  twelve  subjects,  the  order  being  education,  English, 
sociology,  Germanic  languages,  Latin,  philosophy,  political 
economy,  American  history,  chemistry  and  mathematics  (with 
an  equal  number  of  major  candidates),  Romance  languages, 
social  economy.  In  1907-8  the  number  of  subjects  with  twenty- 
five  or  more  major  candidates  was  ten,  the  order  having  been 
education,  English,  sociology,  philosophy,  Germanic  languages, 
political  economy,  mathematics,  American  history,  Latin, 
chemistry. 

TABLE  X 
(a)  summary  by  divisions 


DiTUIOHB 


PolitiCAl 
Science 


Major  Minor 


Philosophy      Pore  Science 


Major  Minor  Major    Minor 


Total 


IMajor   Minor 


Biology    

Chemlstrx  

ClaBsical  Philology  ... 

BdacaUon   

Bnglneeriiig  

Geology.  Geography  and 

Mineralogy  

History,    Bconomics    and 

Public  Law  

Mathematics  and  Physical 

Science    

Mining  and  Metallurgy. 
Modern    Languages    and 

Literatures  

Oriental  Languages  ... 
Philosophy,     Psychology 

and  Anthropology  ... 


171 


0 

4 

leo 


84 
t8 


m 


211 


186 
18 


60 


186 
0 


7* 

18 
8 

17 

86 

8 

6 

46 

8 

8 

8 

171 

7 


17 
887 


186 
18 


66 


40 

88 

88 

198 

8 


876 


147 
9 


Total. 


287   214 


488 


171 


178 


881 


(b)    SUMMARY  BY  FACULTIES 

Political 
Science 

Philosophy 

Pare  Science 

Total 

Pactjltieb 

Major 

Mhior 

Major 

Minor 

Major 

Minor 

Major 

Minor 

Political  Science 

287 

811 
48 

'"483* 

61 
406 

84 

"in 

8 
84 

140 

987 
483 
171 

870 

PhilosoDhT    

478 

Pure  Science  

178 

Total 

287 

214 

488 

480 

171 

178 

181 

«0 

.     ^ 
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Table  XL  shows  the  geographical  distribution  of  students  in 
the  Corporation,  as  well  as  in  Barnard  College,  Teachers  Col- 
lege, and  the  College  of  Pharmacy,  but  does 
not  include  the  Summer  Session.  It  embraces  Geographical 
all  the  States  of  the  Union,  as  well  as  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Philippines.  The  following  summary  compares  the  percentage 
of  students  from  the  several  registration  divisions  during  the 
last  seven  years : 

ISOM  1906-4  190i^  1Q0&-6  1906-T  10O7-6  190S.9 

North  Atlantic  Division..  88.88  89.10  88.86  8S.8S  80.85  78.40  80.15 

Soath  Atlantic  Division..  3.85  8.60  8.78  8.65  8.78  8.88  8.80 

South  Central  Division..  8.18  8.80  1.60  1.77  8.06  8.56  1.80 

North  Central  Division..  6.86  6.56  6.18  6.78  8.06  8.76  8.88 

Western  Division 8.08  8.80  8.61  2.76  8.57  8.79  8.61 

Insular  Territories 0.16  0.24  0.00  0.14  0.17  0.14  0.87 

Foreign  Countries 8.88  8.88  8.79  8.55  8.57  8.0d  8.40 

The  percentage  of  students  from  the  North  Atlantic  division 
shows  an  increase  of  1.75  per  cent,  over  that  of  1907-8,  although 
it  is  smaller  than  in  any  preceding  year.  The  actual  increase 
in  this  division  is  303  of  the  total  408.  While  there  has  been 
a  percentage  decrease  in  all  other  divisions,  with  the  exception 
of  Insular  Territories,  all  except  the  South  Central  division  and 
Foreign  Countries  show  an  actual  gain  of  from  5  to  18  students. 
From  certain  States  there  has  been  a  relatively  large  increase : 
from  Indiana,  for  example,  44  to  55;  from  Oregon,  7  to  17. 
The  average  rate  of  increase,  however,  has  not  kept  pace  with 
that  of  the  North  Atlantic  States.  The  total  number  of  stu- 
dents from  all  the  other  registration  divisions  is  943,  as  against 
938  in  1907-8,  while  in  1906-7  it  was  630,  in  1902-3  only  435. 
There  has  been  a  net  loss  of  7  in  the  number  of  students  from 
Foreign  Countries,  the  decrease  of  14  from  Japan  being  partly 
offset  by  increases  from  other  countries.  As  compared  with 
1906-7,  however,  there  is  a  gain  of  20,  with  1905-6  a  gain  of  40. 
The  largest  number  of  European  students  came  from  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  Russia  and  Germany,  in  the  order  named. 
The  largest  registration  of  foreign  students  is  in  the  Schools 
of  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry,  followed  by  Teachers 
College,  Political  Science,  Philosophy,  Medicine  and  Law. 
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TABLE  XI 

BESIDENCE  OF  STUDENTS — (a)   THE  UNITEI)  STATES 


1908-9 

1 

a 

Si 

1 

1 
1 

1 

< 

s 

1 

£ 
1 

1 

1 

1 
8 

u 
& 

1 

m 
1 

f 

5 

1 

3 

Nortli  AtlanUc  DlTlsion 

(I0.1S  per  cent) 

Connecticat    

120 
4 
3 
4 

224 

10 

1 
7 

284 

12 
8 
4 

1 

87 

199 

7 

8 

678 
6 

"id 
"eo 

489 
0 

112 

4 
.... 

"12 
94 
1 

167 

15 
180 
10 

430 
8 
8 
19 
1 

49 

S83 

15 

2 

136 

6 
4 
6 
1 
18 
108 
4 
1 
8 

6 

476 

6 

1 
8 

■'08 

401 

6 

6 

1 
1 

662 

86 
U 
87 
9 
118 
441 
47 
8 
6 

57 

4 
6 
8 
9 
12 
6 
4 
8 
6 

28 

8 

245 
4 
8 

1 
1 

80 

194 

7 

137 
8 

1 
7 
1 

17 

104 

4 

380) 

Maine  

M 

Massachusetts   

m 

"Sffw  Hanipghire   ....... 

13 

New  Jersc^ 

69 
537 
11 

90 

178 

12 

1 

45R 

New  York  

99S» 

185 

Rhode  Island  

11 

Vermont  

3 

8 

11 

"i 

1 

8 
8 

1 
1 

8 

South  Atlantic  Division 

(S.»  per  cent) 

Delaware 

11 

12 

16 

6 

28 

1 

1 
1 
8 
4 
8 
8 
4 
8 

10 
1 
8 
8 

182 
8 

District  of  Columbia.. 

4 

18 

Florida 

8 
6 

1 
8 
6 
8 

1 
8 

4 

11 

4 

7 

Georgrla 

4 
4 

8 

'"i 

1 

6 
8 

4 

1 
1 
1 
2 

"i 

8 

8 

87 

Maryland    

88 

North  Carolina  

South  Carolina 

23 

17 

Virginia    

25 

West  Virflfinla 

2 

1 
2 

10 

South  Central  Division 

(LM  per  cent.) 

Alabama  

11 

"4 
8 
8 

2 

1 

3 

1 

68 
17 

Arkansas 

7 

Kentuckv 

8 

1 

.... 

1 

5 
8 

1 
2 
4 
8 

146 
22 
25 
6 
10 
18 
15 
8 
4 
8 
27 

.... 

2 

14 

liOuisIana    .  ............ 

7 

Mississippi  

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

61 
16 
10 

4 
4 
7 
9 
6 
1 
1 
16 

.... 

1 

4 

Oklahoma . . 

8 
8 
4 

41 
4 
7 
8 
4 

1 

7 

Tennessee 

..  . 

1 
1 

20 

1 
1 
8 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 
1 
4 

45 

'  ii 
10 

9 

Texas   

19 

8 

19 

8 

4 

81 

6 

1 

16 

1 
7 

1 

6 

8 

3 

33 
3 
8 
1 
8 
5 
4 

} 

85 

North  Central  Division 

(a.SS  per  cent.) 

Illinois  

368 

57 

Indiana 

55 

Iowa 

8 
2 

1 
1 
8 
4 
7 
8 
1 
0 

U 

ICansas    ^.. ,. r.- ,r --,-,■,■, , 

23 

Mi(>hli»n    

85 

Minnesota    

2 
8 
4 

"ii 

8 
8 

"2 
8 

1 
"2 

1 
1 

35 

Missouri   

33 

Nebraska   

16 

Nnrth  Dakota             .     . 

9 

Ohio  ^. 

4 

8 

2 

4 

86 

Smith  Dakota 

1 

Wisconsin   

8 
15 

8 
10 

24 

1 
0 
7 

8 

6 

1 

12 

1 
6 

1 

2 

4 

2 
4 

10 

33 

1 

1 
7 

84 

Western  Division 

aai  per  cent) 

Ariiona   ... 

12 

124 
2 

California 

1 
8 

3 
1 

4 

1 

.... 

19 

1 

1 

6 

41 

Colorado  

15 

Idaho 

Montana 

1 

1 

6 

.... 

.... 

8 

1 

1 

.... 

.... 

14 

Nevada 

1 

8 

Oreffon  

8 
8 
0 

8 

1 

1 

.... 

8 

'"i 

8 
1 

8 

4 
4 

1 

6 
8 

4 
8 

.... 

1 

17 

UtS 

8 

^Tftflhinfftoii    .  .  ........ 

8 

2 

8 

1 

1 
1 

88 

Wyoming  ^.^.^fr...--.. 

1 

1 

1 

Insular   and    Non-contigu- 
ous Territories  

1 
1 

.... 

1 

1 

a  27  ner  cpnt^      ..... 

13 

TTflvrfllfjin   Tfilftndfl 

8 

PhlllDnlnfk  Islands   .  .. 

. .. . 

* 

.... 

' 

4 

Porto  Blco  

... . 

.... 

. ... 

1 

1 

. ... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

1 

.... 

6 

Total 

862 

818 

816 

665 

m 

284 

566 

167 

467 

684 

256 

180 

4584 
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TABLE  yil^iContinued) 
(b)  foreign  countries 


Two  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-three  students  in 
the  University  claim  New  York  City  for  their  permanent  resi- 
dence, distributed  among  the  faculties  as  follows:  CoWege,  460; 
Law,  135;  Medicine,  171;  Mines,  Engineering  ^tid  C\\&m\sXty, 
417;  Fine  Arts,  74;  Political  Science,  PViiloso^by   ^^^  ^^^^ 
Science,  477;  Teachers  College,  209;  Bartv^^A  QoV^^'t^^ '^'^'^ ' 
Pharmacy,  143. 
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Table  XII.  shows  the  comparative  geographical  distribution 
of  students  in  the  CorporaticMi  only  (exclusive  of  Sununer 
Session)  each  year  since  1896.  A  summary  of  percentages  for 
the  past  seven  years  follows : 

1901-t   190»-S    IMM    1904-6    1006-6    1906^    1807-8    1908-0 

North  Atlantic  Division..  84.08  88.88  88.19  88.88  81.80  80.00  78.18  79.16 

South  AtUnUc  Division..  8.40  8.86  8.09  8.88  8.00  8.86  8.94  8.07 

South  Central  Division..  8.19  f.l8  8.99  1.77  8.01  1.84  9.04  1.94 

North  Central  Division..  6.87  6.98  6.68  6.64  6.00  7.76  8.86  8.98 

Western  Division 8.08  8.08  8.80  8.00  8.14  8.76  8.77  8.91 

InsuUr  Territories. 0.08  0.18  0.84  0.14  0.17  0.14  0.10  0.09 

Foreign  Countries. 1.06  8.88  8.88  8.87  4.80  4.87  6.07  4.88 

A  comparison  of  this  summary  with  that  given  above  for 
the  entire  University  shows  a  smaller  rate  of  increase  from 
the  North  Atlantic  division  (1.02  per  cent,  as  against  1.75)  and 
a  proportionately  larger  rate  in  some  of  the  other  divisions. 
The  South  Atlantic,  North  Central  and  Western  divisions  here 
show  an  increased  percentage  as  compared  with  1907-8,  while 
in  the  summary  for  the  University  they  show  a  decrease.  Of 
the  3,194  students  in  the  Corporation,  666  came  from  elsewhere 
than  the  North  Atlantic  division;  in  1907-8  the  number  was 
647 ;  in  1906-7  it  was  550.  An  examination  of  the  registration 
from  various  sections  of  the  United  States  in  the  several 
schools  of  the  Corporation,  as  compared  with  that  of  1907-8, 
shows  that  the  College  has  remained  nearly  stationary  save  in 
the  Western  Division,  where  it  has  increased  from  4  to  12. 
In  the  School  of  Law  the  number  of  students  from  the  North 
Central  division  has  increased  from  28  to  41 ;  from  the  West- 
ern division,  from  8  to  15.  Medicine  shows  an  increase  from 
7  to  12  and  13  to  19  from  the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central 
divisions,  respectively.  In  the  Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering 
and  Chemistry  there  are  18  students  from  the  South  Atlantic 
division  as  against  10  the  preceding  year.  Political  Science 
and  Philosophy  have  increased  their  registration  from  the 
North  Central  division  34  to  45  and  68  to  81,  respectively.  The 
latter  had  23  students  from  the  South  Atlantic  division  as 
against  18  in  1907-8.  In  Pure  Science  there  was  a  decrease 
from  all  divisions  except  the  North  Atlantic.  In  Fine  Arts  the 
registration  from  the  several  divisions  varies  little  from  that 
of  the  preceding  year. 
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TABLE  XII 

RESIDENCE    OF    STUDENTS     IN     THE    CORPORATION     1896-I909     (EXCLUDING 
BARNARD  COLLEGE,  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  AND  COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY) 

(a)  the  UNITED  STATES 
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TABLE  Xll-^iContinued) 
(b)  foreign  countries 


1806 

1897 

1886 

1889 

1900 

1901 

1908 

1908 

190i 

1906 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

North  America 

Canada  

21 

12 

4 
4 
1 

14 

7 

11 

U 

16 
10 

18 

0 

20 
6 

1 
7 
6 

21 
10 

*"8 
8 

34 
16 
2 

9 
6 

1 
3 

38 

21 
8 
5 
6 
1 
6 

37 
20 
8 
7 
6 
1 
4 

38 

21 

33 

21 

4 
7 
1 

***8 

88 

88 
2 

11 
4 

'*io 

1 

4 

48 

24 

Central  America  ... 

2 

Cuba    

4 
2 

1 

6 
2 

4 
1 

5 
4 

12 

Mexico   

ft 

West  Indies  

8 

South  America 

1 

1 

2 

2 

11 

Argentine  Repnblic 

2 

Brazil    

2 

1 

Chile  

8 

Colombia    

1 

1 

.... 

2 

1 

g 

Eicnador  

8 

Pern  

2 
1 

20 
2 

"i 

21 
2 

1 

1 
2 
22 

1 

'ii 

2 

4 

38 

1 
1 

1 

1 
8 
38 
8 
1 

1 

Unclassified    

1 
7 

2 
8 

8 

7 

Biirope 

Anstria^Hnnsary  .. 

2 

• 

IS 
8 

7 

42 

8 

Belgium  

Bulgaria    

Dcmnark 

.... 

.... 

.... 

2 
2 

4 

7 

France 

1 

1 
1 

8 

4 
8 

5 

2 

1 

0 

1 
8 

7 

10 
10 

4 
6 

6 
2 

1 
8 
1 

4 

Germany    

6 

1 
5 

(^ 

Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  

1 

2 

1 

11 

Greece  

Holland   

.... 

.... 

1 
1 

1 

1 
8 

1 
2 

1 

1 

Italy  

1 

1 

1 

Norway   

Poland   

1 

Roumania  

1 

12 
1 
2 

1 

"48 
8 
8 

85 
8 

Russia  

1 
1 

5 

1 

8 

1 

.... 

.... 

1 

2 

1 

8 

1 

8 
2 

1 

28 

6 
1 
10 

'37 
24 

4 
1 
1 

"i 

41 

8 

5 

26 

1 

8 

Spain    

S 

Sweden  

1 

1 

Switzerland  

1 
1 

• 

1 

1 

4 

Turkey  

*'i6 

1 
18 

1 
8 

1 

Asia       ^ 

China  

T 

S 

12 

11 
8 

"'8 

18 
8 
2 

14 

88 
11 

India   

S 
9 

8 

Japan    

7 

"s 

8 
1 

9 

1 

14 
1 

6 

1 

10 

Persia  

1 

Syria    

1 

Turkey  

1 

1 
1 

.... 

8 

1 
2 

2 

1 

1 
2 

1 

4 
4 
3 

! 

1 
1 
1 
2 

.... 

1 
1 

1 

Africa     ^ 

South  Africa  

.... 

1 
1 

1 
1 
2 

2 
2 

1 

3 
8 

1 

Australia 

1 

Total    

SI 

23 

37 

38 

48 

41 

48 

71 

84 

88 

124 

121 

180 

138 

Grand  total*  

1171 

1821 

2187 

2208 

2482 

2888 

2378 

3081 

2871 

2838 

2888 

2834 

2888 

31M 

^Auditors  are  included  only  in  the  1905  figures. 

Fifty  and  seven-tenths  per  cent,  of  our  students  in  the  vari- 
ous faculties  of  the  Corporation  are  graduates  of  higher  insti- 
tutions of  learning,  as  against  49.4  per  cent  in  1907-8,  50.6 
per  cent,  in  1906-7  and  39.4  per  cent,  in  1902-3.  Of  the  3,194 
students  enrolled  in  the  Corporation,  1,619  are  graduates  of 
242  institutions  of  collegiate  rank  in  the  United  States,  and  of 
71  similar  institutions  in  foreign  countries.  The  figures  giv- 
ing detailed  information  on  this  point  may  be  found  in  Table 
XIII. 
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TABLE  XIII 

paitentage  of  degrees  held  by  students 

(a)  higher  institutions  in  the  united  states 


Adelphi  Colleflre 
Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 
Albert  Lea  Collegre. 
Albany  Law  School 
Albany  Normal  College. 
Albion  College  ... 
Alfred  Unlyerslty 
Allegheny  College 

Alma  College 

Amherst  College 
Antloch  College  ... 
Atlanta  University 
Angnstana  College 
Austin  College  .... 
Baker  Unlyerslty 

Bates  College 

Baylor  Unlyerslty 

Beloit  College 

Bennett  Medical  College. 
Bethany  College  .. 
Boston  University 
Bowdoln  College 
Brown  University 
Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Bnchtel  College 

Bncknell  University 
Carleton  College 

Carroll  College   

Case  School  of  Applied  Science 
Catholic  University 
Cedarville  College 
Centre  College  .... 
Charleston  College 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary 

Clark  College  

Colby  College  

Colgate  University 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

College  of  Pharmacy  (New  York  City) 

Colorado  School  of  Mines 

Colombia  University 

Cooper  Institute  .. 

Cornell  University 

Creighton  Medical  School  (Nebraska) 

Dartmouth  College 

Davidson  College  .. 

Denlson  University 

DePauw  University 

Detroit  College  .. 

Dickinson  College 

Drew  Theological  Seminary 

Drury  College  .. 

Barlham  College 

Blon  College  

Bmory  ColT^[e  (Oa.). 

Emory  and  Henry  College. 

Emporia  College  

Bureka  College  
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TABLE  Xni 

^(Ctmtmmed) 

ifl»# 

3 

1  I'M 

^   &•  =  = 

S     ^     si  '  &> 

.    i    1 

1 

Fl«k  UBjT^rnlty 

1 

....!. ...i. ...'.... 

Fordbam  L'nlrcrnrity  

7.      t 

....  ...J......... 

Frank  J  In  and  Marahaiy  GoU^w  ' 

Ocor^petoirn   UnJrerait/   

1 

Oftorn*  Wash  f  Dirt  on  tf nlTrrsitr 

1 

.... 

::: 

G#nnan  Wallnre  CoUcce 

1 

0«ttx«barf  College  

• 

1 

Oranrlll«>  Coll«Ye 

1 

1 

GroTe  City   Collect 

'   r" 

1 

Habnemann  Medical  CoUiit 

::::::::::::::::: 

Hamilton   Collcfe  7, 

i"  1   1 

1 
1 
6 

Hamllne  Coll<>g«  

1 

Harold  Colli*ipe   

Hartford   Tbeoloclcal   Seminary 

1 
It 

iianrard   Unlrerilty   .'. 

17 

10 

n 

"i 

% 

75 

Harerford   College   

Hlahland  Colleipe 

Hillsdale   College    

.  . . 

Hobart  College  

... 

HoIf  Cro«»  Colleae. 

8 

Hope  College  

Howard  College  

1 

Illinois   Wenleyan   Unlreralty 

1 
S 
1 

11 

Indiana  Unlveralty  

4 
1 

17 

Iowa  College  

Jobns  Hopklni  UnlTeralty..... 

1 

Kansan  Agrlrultnral  College 

Kentarky  fJnlTerilty 

2 

1 

Kenyon  College   

1 
1 

::::"::: 

Kenki  Colleire  

KlngnMher  College  

1 
3 

Knox  College  

Lafayette  College   

5 

10 

Lake'  Forest  UnlTeraity 

1 

Laval  University  

Lawrence  University   

1 

Lebanon  Valley  Collesre 

Lebigb  University  

Leland  Htanford  University 

5 

4 

10 

Lincoln  University  

1 

Lombard  College  

1 

I^nir  Tfilsnd  Oolleffe  HosDltal 

1 

Louisiana  8tate  University 

2 

1 
1 

Marietta  College   

Maryland  College  

Mary   Nasb  College 

Massacbusetts  Institute  of  Tecbnolon' 

1 

Mercer  University   

8 

Mlctiliran   Agricultural   College 

MIddlebury  College 

1 

Midland  Cfollege  

1 

Mllllken   University    

1 

Montana  Agricultural  College 

1 
1 

Mount  Holyoke  College 

1 
1 
1 

Mount  Union  College 

Muskingum  College 

Nebraska  Weslevan  University 

1 

New  Mexico  Agric.  and  Mecb.  College. 

New  York  Colleee  of  Dentistry 

1 
1 

New  York  Law  Scbool  

1 

5 

.  <«• 

New  York  State  Normal  College 

7 
8 

New  York  University  

1 

2 

5 

9 

19 

1 

40 
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lOO&O 

1 

I 

1 

J 

1 

1 

D 

3 

\ 

1 

S 

1 

Normal  College  (New  York  City) 

] 

IS 

] 

18 

Normal    University    

.. . . 

North  Carolina  Coll.  of  A.  and  the  M.  ▲. 

1 

.... 

1 

.... 

. . . . 

Northwestern  University  

1 

1 

1 

A 

s 
s 

Oberlln  College  

4 

8 

1 

1 

Occidental  College  

. ..  • 

Ohio  Northern  University  

1 

1 
1 

Ohio  State  University 

6 

Ohio  University    

1 
1 

Ohio  Wesleyan   University   

8 

.... 

.... 

1 

4 
1 

Olivet  College  

. .. . 

Park  College  

8 

1 

Peabody  College  

I 

. .. . 

Penn  College   

1 

Pennsylvania   State  College 

1 
4 
1 
8 
1 
4 
2 

Polytechnic  Institute  (Brooklyn) 

2 

. .. . 

Pomona  College  

1 

f! 

Princeton  University  

15 

82 

18 

1 
1 
1 

1 

.... 

Purdue  University  

.."1...: 

Radcllffe  College  

1 

Bandolph-Macon  College 

1 

RensseHier  Polytechnic  Institute 

1 

::::i:::* 

... . 

Richmond  College  

1 

1 

Roberts  College   

1 

1 

. .. . 

. .. . 

Rollins  College  .■ 

1 

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute 

........ 

... . 

1 
1 
1 

. .. . 

Rntirers  (Jolleire  

8 

1 .... 

8 
2 

... . 

. .. . 

St.  Angela's  College   

.... 

St.  Francis  College  (Brooklyn) 

1 
8 
1 
1 
8 

St.  Francis  Xavler  Collesre • 

8 
8 

2 

1 

1 

St.  John's  College  (Brooklyn) 

St.  Joseoh's  Coll^re   

St.  Lawrence  University  

.... 

1 
1 

4 

1 

. .. . 

St.  Olaf  Colleire  

St.  Peter's  College 

1 

.... 

St   Paul's  Colleire    

1 
1 

St.  Steohen's  Collese  

. .. . 

St.  Vincent's  College  

1 

1 
1 

Sclo  Colleire 

1 

"2 

17 

Seton  Hall  College 

Smith  Colleire        

8 

8 

88 

South  Carolina  College 

1 

1 

South  Carolina  Military  Academy 

Sonth'wefltem   University    

1 

State  Colleire  of  Washington 

1 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technoloiry 

1 

2 

1 
8 

.... 

Swarthmore  Colleire  

1 

1 

8 
18 

Syracuse  University  

6 

88 

Tarkio  College  (Missouri) 

1 

Taylor  University    

1 

1 
8 

.... 

Tmnsvlvania  University 

Trinity  Colleire  (Connecticut) 

8 

8 

8 

.... 

Trinity  Colleire  (North  Carolina) 

1 

Trf-atatA  Colleire   

8 

1 
1 
1 
8 

TnlflnA  University •>  < 

1 
1 

TTnion  Collese  

* 

.... 

Union  Theoloirlcal  Seminary 

8 
8 
4 

10 
8 

TTnlverslty  of  Arkansas    

4 

TTnlveralty  of  California    

8 
5 

TTnlverslty  of  Chicago    

8 

17 

TTnivprsltv  of  Cincinnati    
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TABLE  Jilll--( Continued) 


t   t 

! 

1 

a      s 

1 

•      • 

S       a 

£    & 

K 

A 

8 

»; 

s 

1,1 

1 

0« 

e 

1 

■ 

0 

UniTersity  of  Colorado  

UniT^rnlty  of  Denrer   

UnlTeraftj  of  Florida  

Unlveniltj  of  Georri*    

rnlrrnilty  of  Idaho  

Unlrersltx  of  Illlnola  

Unlveniltj  of  Iowa  

tJnlyenilO^  of  Kannaa    

Unlversltr  of  LoaUrille  

Uolrervlty  of  MalD(>    

Unlveraltx  of  Mlrblr^n  

i;olT«>rfiltx  of  MlDneiH>ta    

rnlTpraltx  of  MlMourl    

Unlremltx  of  Montana   

Unlvemltx  of  Naibvljle    

Unlrerilty  of  NcHiranka    

University  of  New  Mexico  

University  of  North  Carolina  

University  of  North  Dakota  

University  of  Notre  Dame  

University  of  Oklahoma  

University  of  OreKon    

University  of  Pennsylranla    

University  of  Rochester  

University  of  the  Kouth  

University  of  South  Carolina 

University  of  Tennessee  

University  of  Texas    

University  of  Utah   

University  of  Vlrtrlnla  

University  of  Washlnirton 

University  of  Wisconsin 

University  of  Wooster  

Utah  Aflrrlcnitural  College 

Valparaiso  University  , 

Vanderbllt  University  

Vassnr  College  

Virginia   Military  Institute 

Wabash  College  

Wake  Forest  College 

Wartburg  College 

Washburn  College  , 

Washington  and  Lee  University , 

Washington  State  College 

Wellesley  College  

Wesleyan  University   

Western  College  

Western  Maryland  College  

Western  Reserve  University  

Western  University   of   Pennsylvania 

Westminster  College  

West  Virginia  University 

Whitman  College  

Whitworth  College  

Williams  College  

WInthrop  Normal  and  Ind.  College.. 

WofTord  College  

Woman's  Colh»ge  (Baltimore) 

Woman's  State  College  (Mississippi). 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute 

Yale  University  


Total. 


23 


12 


7  294  223  100  278  W4  193  24   7  17M 


S 
2 
8 

IS 

28 
1 
2 
5 
1 
1 
8 
8 
1 

28 
1 
5 
8 
1 
2 

98 
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TABLE  Xlll'-iContinued) 
(b)  higher  institutions  in  foreign  countries 


•     1908^ 

1 

1 

s 

1 

< 

1 

1 
1 

0 
2 

e 
s 

1 

1 

Acadia  Uniyeraity.  Nova  Scotia 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

8 

Barode  College  

^ 

Capuchin   Seminary.   Rome 

Chin  Shlh  College,  China 

1 

Colegls  de  Belen,  Havana,  Cuba 

College  for  Girls,  France 

1 

College  of  Zaychar 

1 

Dalhousle  Collefre.   Nova   Scotia 

Doninshia  Gakko,  Japan 

1 

Ecole  Normale,  Paris 

2 

El   Porvenlr  College  

Gouverneur  College,  India 

1 

Gymnasium,  Czernowitz,   Austria   .... 
Gymnasium,  Hanover.  Germany  

1 
1 

,1 

.... 

Gymnasium,  Libau,  Russia  

1 

Gymnasium,  Merseburg  

Gymnasium,  Rheine,  Germany 

1 
1 

Gymnaalnm    of    Vlttorio    Bmanuelo, 

Gymnasium  Romagen,  Germany 

Havana  Institute  

1 
1 

Higher     Commercial     School,     Kobe, 
Japan    

Kings  College,  Canada 

2 

1 
1 

Kings  College.  England 

Lehrer  Seminar,  Osterode,  Germany.. 

Ludwlg-Georgs     Gymnasium,     Darm- 
stadt     

1 

Lyceo,  Milan  

1 
1 

McGill  University  

1 
1 

1 

Madrld-Corunna.  Santiago,  Spain 

Medico     and     Chirurglcal     Institute, 
Sweden  

1 

Meiji  Gakkwln,  Japan 

1 

Mt.  Allison  University,  Newfoundland 

National  Institute  of  Chile 

Nippon  University,  Japan 

1 

PeKing  University  

Queen's  University  

1 
1 

St.  Andrew's  University,  Scotland 

St.  John's  University,  China 

1 

Salamanca  University,  Spain 

1 
1 

Syria  Protestant  College,  Beirut 

Trinity  College,  Canada  

Trinity  Divinity  School  

1 

Trinity  Hall.  Cambridge,  England.... 

Uni versl tv  of  Belgrade" ...... .~1 

1 

University  of  Berlin   

2 

1 
1 

TTniversitv  of  Bucharest    

University  of  Cambridge    

University  of  Cooenhairen    

University  of  Freiberg    

1 
1 

University  of  Glasgow    

University  of  Grelfswald.  Germany  .. 

University  of  Halle   

1 

University  of  Havana    

2 
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TABLE  Xni—C Continued) 


19084) 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 
o 

< 

1 

i 

1 
1 

s 

2 

1 

1 

1 

~"  "                 "  ~[)lorado   

2 

1 

enver   

lorlda  

eorgia    

1 

laho  

llnols  

4 
1 
4 
1 

►wa  

iansas    

1 

onisville  

aine    

8 

ichigan  

1 

5 

11 

4 
5 

22 

innesota    

issourl   

1 

1 

10 

ontana   

ashville    

1 
2 

ebraska    

.... 

11 

ew  Mexico  

orth  Carolina  

orth  Dakota  

otre  Dame  

klahoma  

1 
« 
1 
2 

regon    

3 
2 

ennsylyanla    

4 
4 

11 

ocbester  

11 

le  South  

)nth  Carolina 

1 

1 
1 

ennessee  

exaa    

1 

tab  

Irglnia  

'ashlngrton 

1 
1 
2 

^isconsln    

''ooBter  

•al  College 

j^erslty  

.... 

rerslty  

1 
12 

2 

?1 

ry  Institute 

5 
2 

19 

)lleg'e 

1 

jfQ 

Washburn  College 

2 

Washington  and  Lee  Tlnlverslty 

1 

Washington  State  College 

Welleslev  CoIIeire  

10 
7 

18 

Wesleyan  University  

14 

?A 

Western  College  

Western  Maryland  Colleire  

2 
8 

Western  Reserve  University  

.... 

Western  University   of   Pennsylvania. 

1 

Westminster  College  

1 

West  Vlrsrlnla  University 

3 

1 

Whitman  Colleare  

Whitwortb  College  

Williams  College  

3 

6 

1 
1 
6 
1 
1 
8 

m 

Winthrop  Normal  and  Ind.  College... 

Wofford  Colleire  

Woman's  College  (Baltimore) 

Woman's  State  Colleflre  (MIssIssIddI).. 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute 

2 

Yale  University  

1 

83 

28 

12 

12 

6 

1 

08 

Total 

7 

294 

223 

100 

273 

134 

183 

24 

7 

1751 
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TABLE  XUl--iContinued) 
(b)  higher  institutions  in  foreign  countries 


•     1908^ 

§ 

1 

s 

s 

1 

1 

1 

Ok 

1 
1 

I 

1 
S 

1 

s 

1 

Acadia  University,  Nova  Scotia 

I 

.... 

1 
1 

1 

1 

Barode  Colleire  

Capuchin   Seminary,   Rome 

Chin  Shih  Collesre.  China 

1 

Colegrls  de  Belen,  Havana,  Cnba 

College  for  Girls,  France 

1 

Colleire  of  Zavchar 

1 

Dalhousle  Colleire,   Nova   Scotia 

Doninshia  Gakko.  Jaoan 

1 

Bcole  Normale,  Paris 

2 

Bl   Porvenir  Collesre   ...          

1 

.... 

Oonvernenr  Collej^e,  India 

1 

Gymnasinm,  Bereirszasz,  Hungary  .... 

Gymnasium,  Czernowlts,   Austria   .... 
Gymnasium,  Hanover,  Germany  

*"i 

.... 

1 
1 

^1 

Gvmnaslum.  Liban.  Russia  

1 

Gymnasium,  Merseburg 

Gymnasium,  Rhelne,  Germany 

1 
1 

Gymnasium    of    Vlttorio    Emannelo, 
Italy    

Gymnasium  Rcmasren.  Germany 

Havana  Institute  

1 
1 

Higher     Commercial     School,     Kobe, 
Japan 

KiniTH  Collece.  Canada  

2 

1 
1 

KlniTfi  Collesre.  BnfrlaTid..««r.i-r'.r rr- 

Lehrer  Seminar,  Osterode,  Germany.. 

Ludwlg-Georgs     Gymnasium,     Darm- 
stadt     

1 

Lyceo,  Milan  

1 

1 

McGIll  University  

1 
1 

1 

Madrld-Corunna.  Santiago,  Spain 

Medico     and     Chirurgical     Institute, 
Sweden 

1 

Meiji  Gakkwin,  Japan 

1 

** 

Mt.  Allison  University,  Newfoundland 

1 

National  Institute  of  Chile 

Nippon  University,  Japan 

' 

1 

PeKing  University  

Queen's  University  

1 
1 

St.  Andrew's  University,  Scotland 

St    John's  University,  China 

1 

SfllRmnnca  University.  Soaln 

1 
1 

Syria  Protestant  College,  Beirut 

1 

Trinity  College,  Canada  

Trinity  Divinity  School 

1 

Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  Bngland.... 

1 

Tin! versi tv  of  Belflrrade~ ...... .~. 

1 

University  of  Berlin   

2 

1 
1 

University  of  Bucharest    

University  of  Cambridge    

University  of  Copenhagen    

University  of  Freiberg    

1 
1 

University  of  Glasgow    

University  of  Grelfswald.  Germany  .. 

1 

University  of  Halle   

1 

University  of  Havana    

t 
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TABLE  ymi'-'iConHnued) 


IWM 

1 
I 

I 

JS 

1 

1 

s 

1 

I 

1 

2 

Si 

S 

^ 

TJniTersIty  of  Heidelberg  

1 

UniTerslty  of  Klew,  Rassla  

1 

Unlyerslty  of  Leipslg  

University  of  Manchester  

1 
1 

University  of  Mnnicli    

University  of  Nancy,  France  

■ 

University  of  New  Bmnswlck  

1 
1 

8 

1 

University  of  Oxford 

University  of  Paris   

University  of  Pisa   

University  of  Rome  

University  of  Toronto  

4 

University  of  Valladolid,  Spain  

Urmiah  College,  Persia  

1 

1 

Victoria  University,  Bngland 

Warsaw  College,  Russia 

1 

0 

Waseda  University   

1 
1 

Woman's  College,  Japan 

.  •  •  • 

. ..  • 

Total  graduates  of  foreign  instltntions 

.... 

10 

7 

10,    24 

40 

8 

.... 

1 

101 

TABLE  Xlll-^ontinued 

(C)    SUMMARY 


19064 

1 

I 

s 

1 

1 
< 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

s 

P 

3 

Total  graduates  of  domestic  institn- 
tlons    

7 

294 

223 

180 

278 

884 

198 

24 

7 

1758 

Total    graduates    of   foreign    institu- 
tions    

10 

7 

10 

24 

40 

8 

1 

161 

Grand  total  graduates  of  higher  Insti- 
tutions     

7 

804 

280 

110 

287 

874 

202 

24 

8 

18S6 

Deduct  for  graduates  of  more  than 
one  institution  

8 

28 

81 

118 

80 

1 

1 

887 

Total  students  holding  degrees 

Total  students  enrolled 

7 
M7 

1.0 
1.2 

288 

880 
89.4 
94.8 

207 
880 
62.8 

82.4 

110 
887 
18.6 
14.7 

288 

281 
98.4 

88.0 

661 
678 
86.9 
96.8 

172 
176 
M.8 
16.4 

28 
180 
17.7 
18.4 

7 
78 

1618 
8194* 

Percentage  holding  degrees,  IMM 

Percentage  holding  degrees,  1100 

25.0 
18.4 

60.7 
49.4 

•Deducting  three  duplicates. 
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TABLE  XIV 

NATURE  OF  DEGREES   HELD  BY  STUDENTS 


Degrees 

lOOS-O 

1 

i 

s 

1 

< 

1 

1 

1 

1 

^ 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

1 
1 

844 
17 
16 
2 

198 
88 
19 
9 

88 
84 
6 

172 
80 
90 
9 

418 

100 

87 

9 

9 

84 
70 
10 

10 
8 

4 
1 

4 

1194 

"            Science    

?08 

"            Philosophy  

05 

"            Letters  

1 

18 

"            Pedagogy  

"            Literature  

8 

"            Divinity   

8 
•1 
19 

0 

... 

14 

"            Sacred  Theology  

"            Laws  

s 

7 

.... 

1 

7 

1 
1 

80 

"            Music  

••            Commercial  Science 

1 

"            Physical  Bducatlon 

9 

"            Engineering  

1 
1 

Associate  of  Arts 

.... 

Doctor  of  Medicine.: 

28 

9 
1 

8 

g 

80 

Doctor  of  Canon  Law 

Graduate  in  Pharmacy 

8 

Doctor  of  Divinity 

1 

Civil  Engineer  

9 

1 
1 

9 

8 

48 
6 
9 

Electrical  Engineer  

8 

8 

Mechanical  Engineer  

9 

.... 
10 

Mining  Engineer 

Mnst^r  of  Arts 

1£ 

8 

70 
8 
8 

1 

170 

4 
1 
2 

4 

8nQ 

"         Science   

18 

"         PhilosoDhr  

1 

.... 

"          Letters    

•*          Laws  

4 
7 

... 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

1 

4 

1 

10 
1 
1 

?A 

**         Literature  

.... 

*•          JurisDmdence 

1 

"         Dental  Sargery  

1 
8 
1 

**          Pharmacy 

1 

8 

"         Natural  Science  

Total  degrees  held 

7 

aoi 

10 

224 
17 

11B 
8 

848 

110 

788 

208 

288 

88 

»4 

1 

8 

1 

?081 

Deduct    for    students    holding    more 
than  one  dearee 

417 

Students  holding  degrees.  1909 

7 
S 

29S 

210 

207 
198 

110 
01 

288 

229 

681 
848 

172 
188 

28 
28 

7 
8 

1819 

Students  holding  degrees.  19tt 

1484 
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TABLE  XV 

DEGBEBS  AND  DIPLOMAS  GBANTED,   I908-CK) 


Men 

Women 

Totnl 

A.  Degrees  conferred  in  coarse 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

87 

4 

a» 
u 

1 

6 

S 

s 

6 
9S 

90 

89 
S2 

4 

88 

6 

4 

96 

185 

••              •'    (Collese  and  Medicine) 

4 

*•            Laws    

69 

Science  (Colnmbta  College) 

14 

(College  and  Medicine) 

"                  ••       (Architecture)  

I 

0 

"                  ••       (Chemistry)  

9 

"                  "       (Edncatlon)  

107 

198 

"            Architecture 

s 

Chemical  Bnglneer  

6 

Civil  Bnirlnf^r ^ . 

IS 

Blectrlcai  Bngineer  

80 

Bngineer  of  Mines 

19 

Mechanical  Bnjrineer , 

ft 

Metallnnrical  Bnirtneer  

4 

Doctor  of  Medicine 

a 

Pharmaceutical  Chemist  

1 
1 

79 
8 

7 

Doctor  of  Pharmacy 

5 

Master  of  Arts 

9S1 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

S8 

Total  

6» 

7 

284 

928 

Deduct  duDllcates* 

7 

Total  Indlylduals  m*elvlnff  deirrees  In  courB<> 

m 

284 

818 

B.  Honorary  degrees 

Master  of  Arts 

1 
1 
7 
1 

1 
1 

1 

**         Science  

I 

Doctor  of  Laws 

7 

**          Letters   

1 

8 

••         Sacred  Theology  

1 

"         Science  

X 

Total  

12 

1 

IS 

C.  Certificates  and  Teachers  College  diplomas  granted 
Bachplor's  dloloma  in  Bdncatlon 

82 

7 
88 

4 

108 
108 
18 

134 

Special                  "                   "          

109 

Blaster's               "                  "          

68 

Doctor's               •*                  "          

4 

Total  

81 
725 
81 

222 

817 
180 

881 

Total  defrrees  and  diplomas  granted 

1242 

Deduct  duplicatest  .'. 7 

901 

Total  Individuals  receiving  degrees  and  diplomas 

844 

887 

1941 

*  Distributed  as  follows:  A.B.  and  A.M.,  x  man;  C.E.  and  A.M.,  z;  E.M.  and 
A.M.,  i;  LL.B.  and  A.M.,  4- 

tin  addition  to  those  noted  under  *,  the  following  duplications  occur:  A.B. 
and  Bachelor's  Diploma,  2  men.  2  women;  B.S.  Education  and  Bachelor's  Diploma. 
30  men,  100  women;  A.M.  and  Master's  Diploma,  38  men,  x8  women;  Ph.D.  and 
Doctor's  Diploma,  4  men. 
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TABLE  XVI 

NUMBER   OF  DEGREES   AND  DIPLOMAS   GRANTED,    1 902-09 


1001- 
lOOS 

1008- 
1008 

1008- 
1804 

1804- 
1005 

1805- 
1900 

1906- 
1907 

1907- 
1906 

1008- 
1900 

A.    Degrees  conferred  In  course 

Bachelor  of  Arts  (men) 

"     (women)  

"            Laws   

100 
60 
UO 

101 
47 
116 

108 
80 
110 

100 
88 
118 

104 
75 
80 

6 

118 
5 

4 

118 
76 
75 

8 

106 

7 

6 

04 
07 
65 

15 

180 

6 

0 

01» 
96 
00 

Science  (Colombia 
College)... 

26t 

"     (Education) 
"     (Arcljltectnre) 
"     (Chemistry) 
"            Architecture  

17 
16 
6 

87 
7 
10 

80 
10 

4 

78 
6 
8 

1» 
6 
0 

8 

Engineer  of  Mines 

17 

10 

88 

47 

45 

81 

80 

80 

Chemical  Bnirlneer  

0 

Civil  Engineer 

11 
28 
21 
1 
146 

18 
17 
10 
8 
188 

22 
28 
21 

1 
178 

17 
10 
11 

1 
185 

8 

24 
24 
15 

2 

158 

10 

1 
178 

2 
42 

20 

16 
14 

"'ii' 

8 
4 

103 

"*48* 

20 
21 
12 

8 
81 
21 

8 
219 

2 
55 

25 

Electrical  Engineer 

20 

Mechanical   Engineer   

28 

Metallurgical  Engineer  

4 

Doctor  of  Medicine 

88 

Pharmaceutical  Chemist  

7 

Doctor  of  Pharmacy 

5 

Master  of  Arts 

155 

147 

1 
80 

100 

107 

1 
88 

281 

Master  of  IjSws 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

88 

60 

Total 

718 
10 

70S 

782 
16 

717 

818 
16 

800 

814 
28 

882 

888 

10 

887 

808 

5 

804 

383 

7 

888 

828 

Deduct  duplicates  

7 

Total   individuals   receiving  de- 
grees  

818 

B.    Honorary  degrees 

Master  of  Arts 

1 

1 

28 
1 

1 
14 

1 

8 
1 
8 

1 

1 

"'5' 
2 
1 

1 

1 

•*         Science  

1 

Doctor  of  Laws 

4 

4 
I 
1 
8 

2 
1 

1 
1 

7 

"         Letters  

2 

"         Sacred  Theology  

1 

"         Science 

1 

2 

1 

Total 

B 

8 

8 

48 

8 

8 

10 

13 

C.     Certificates    and     Teachers 

College  diplomas  granted 
Certificate  in  architecture 

1 
1 

Consular  certificate  

Higher  diploma  In  education.... 

Bachelor's  diploma  In  education 

Special 

Afaster's 

Doctor's 

4 
104 

"ioi* 

1 
140 

187 

197 

22 

86 

8 

104 
60 
51 
5 

138 

80 

61 

5 

134 
100 

28 
8 

10 

8 

28 

1 

17 
7 

56 

4 

Total 

181 

127 

188 

221 

258 

218 

280 

303 

Total     degrees     and     diplomas 
granted  

857 

eo 

718 

888 

73 

785 

887 

112 

875 

1181 
188 

1043 

1163 
214 

108 

1038 
168 

834 

1153 
187 

888 

1242 

Deduct  duplicates  

201 

Total    Individuals   receiving   de- 
flri^es  and  dlnlomas 

1041 

Table  XVII  shows  the  chief  specialties  (major  subjects)  of 
the  recipients  of  higher  degrees  (A.M.  and  Ph.D.)  at  Com- 
mencement, and  the  number  of  such  degrees  granted  under 
each  faculty. 

*Tticluding  4  A.B.,  College  and  Medicine, 
tincluding  i  B.S..  (College  and  Medicine. 
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TABLE  XVII 

(a)    SPEaALTIES  OF  RECIPIENTS  OF  HIGHER  DEGREES,   IQOS-OQ 


Major  Subjects 


▲.M. 


Men      Women 


Ph.D. 


Men      Women 


Total 


Admlnlgtrattve  Law  

American  History  

Astronomy   

Biological  Cliemistry 

Botany  

Chemistry  

ClTll  Bngineerlng 

Comparative  Literature  

Constitutional  Law  

Bducation   , 

Electrical  Bngineering 

Bngllsh   

Geology      

Germanic  Languages , 

Greek   , 

Indo-lranlan  Languages , 

International  Law  , 

LaUn 

Law  (Outlines  of) , 

LlnguistlCR  , 

Matnematical  Physics  

Mathematics   

Mechanical  Engineering  

Medieval  History   

Metallurgy   

Mining  

Modern  European  History 

Philosophy  

Physics  

Political  Economy 

Political  Philosophy  

Psychology  

Roman   Law  and   Comparative 

Jurisprudence 

Romance  Languages  

Semitic  Languages     

Social  Economy  

Sociology  and  Statistics 

Zoology  


22 


18 

4 


Total. 


112 


79 


61 


GRANTED  UNDER  EACH  FACULTY 

A.M. 

Ph.D. 

FaculUes 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Political  Science  

50 
74 
28 

14 
68 

7 

12 
20 

1 
6 
1 

T7 

PhilosoDhv  

IBB 

Pure  Science  

66 

Total,  1909 

in 

117 
111 

71 
102 
71 

11 
46 

17 

• 

'J 

210 

*•      1906 

274 

"      1907 

216 
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:f««10  Of  j»qumN 
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Table  XVIII  shows  the  number  of  students  of  various  ages 
registered  in  the  College  and  in  the  Schools  of  Mines,  Engi- 
neering and  Chemistry,  with  the  average  and  the  median  age 
in  each  class.  The  figures  are  given  for  the  opening  of  the 
academic  year. 

The  median  age  of  the  College  freshmen  is  i8  years 
5  months,  as  compared  with  i8  years  3  months  in  1907-8  and 
17  years  11  months  in  1905-6.  This  increase  is  not  as  signifi- 
cant as  might  seem,  since  the  class  contained  an  unusually 
large  number  of  men  (21)  more  than  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
In  many  instances  the  delay  of  their  entrance  was  due  to 
interruption  of  preparation,  owing  to  financial  or  other  reasons 
not  related  to  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  admission.  The 
median  age  of  first-year  students  in  the  Schools  of  Mines, 
Engineering  and  Chemistry  (Faculty  of  Applied  Science)  has 
likewise  increased,  from  19  years  4  months  in  1907-8  to 
19  years  6  months,  while  in  1905-6  it  was  only  19  years 
I  month.  While  the  increased  age  is  attributable  in  some 
measure  to  the  growing  tendency  to  obtain  additional  prep- 
aration for  the  professional  course,  it  is  true  that  the  number 
of  men  entering  beyond  the  age  of  twenty-one  is,  in  this  case 
too,  larger  than  usual,  there  being  58  such  students  as  compared 
with  26  in  1905-6.  It  is  to  be  noted,  moreover,  that  this  year's 
figures  are  according  to  technical  classification,  deficient  stu- 
dents in  some  cases  being  required  to  register  with  a  class  lower 
than  that  to  which  they  would  normally  belong.  Non-matricu- 
lated students  are  not  included  either  in  the  Schools  of  Mines, 
Engineering  and  Chemistry  or  in  the  College. 

Table  XIX  classifies  students  attending  one  or  more  courses 
of  instruction  in  the  several  departments.  In  the  detailed  sta- 
tistics filed  in  this  office  the  enrolment  by  individual  courses 
is  given,  the  count  being  by  units  of  instruction  instead  of  by 
students.  In  the  table  here  published  the  repetitions  caused 
by  students*  pursuing  more  than  one  course  in  one  depart- 
ment are  removed.  Only  students  primarily  registered  in  the 
Corporation  are  included  in  this  table,  no  account  being  taken 
of  courses  given  at  Barnard  College,  Teachers  College  and  the 
College  of  Pharmacy  except  those  attended  by  students  in  the 
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schools  of  the  Corporation  {e.g.,  courses  in  education  and 
manual  training  at  Teachers  College),  and  only  as  to  such 
students.  The  Department  of  Chemistry  gives  instruction  to 
the  largest  number  of  students  (821),  followed  by  mathe- 
matics, physical  education  and  English,  each  of  which  in- 
structs more  than  600  students.  The  departments  of  civil 
engineering,  physics,  engineering  drafting,  electrical  engi- 
neering, history  and  mathematical  physics  instruct  more  than 
400  students  each.  In  the  College  the  Department  of  English 
instructs  the  largest  number  of  students  (521),  followed,  in  the 
order  named,  by  the  departments  of  physical  education  (437), 
history  (323),  Romance  languages,  mathematics,  chemistry, 
Germanic  languages  and  philosophy,  each  of  the  last  five  in- 
structing more  than  200  College  students. 
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TABLE  XIX 

CLASSIFICATION    OP    STUDENTS    ATTENDING    ONE   OR    MORE 


1006^ 


Anatomy    



8 
18 

1 
8 

8 
14 
6 
6 
8 
8 
8 
81 
1 
9 





Ad th  ropology  

S 

8 

8 

Architecture    

AfltroDomy  

s 

4 

1 
1 

Bacteriolomr  and  Hygiene 

Blolofflcal  Chemistry  

6 
6 
68 

Botany    

8 
96 

4 
47 

8 
81 

Chemiiitry ^  x .» ^ ..... . 

Chinese  ." .,.,,,, ,,....,,,/,,,,. 

CItII  Engineering  

1 

10 

8 

Clinical   Pathology   

Comparative  Literature  

6 

14 

1 

Derma toloar    

Diseases  or  Children 

.... 

.... 

* 

Domestic  £k!lence  .• 

Bconomlcs  and  Social  Science 

8 

89 
8 

68 
88 

1 

18 

106 

18 

40 
81 

9 
11 
49 

8 

11 
8 

8 

1 

Bducatlon  

Blectrlcal  Bmrlneerlnff 

Bnirlneerinff  Drafting 

.... 

8 

Bngllsh    

178 

185 

9 

Fine  Arts  

Oenlto-Urlnary  and  Venereal  Diseases 

Geology    

8 
107 
11 

15 
60 
14 

14 

48 
9 

17 

14 

6 

1 
88 
8 

Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures 

Greek  

Gynecology   

Histology    r 

8 
80 

4 
88 

History  and  Political   PhilosoDby 

78 

06 

89 

8 

Indo-Iranlan  Languages  

Laryniroloffy  .....T...7 

LatfnT^^^ .!:..;:::::::::::;:;::;::;::::::::;::;; 

108 

87 

19 

4 

4 

18 

88 

6 

4 
8 

18 

Materia  Medlca  and  Therapeutics 

Mathematical  Physics .'. 

4 
148 

8 
46 

6 
81 

Mathematics  

88 

Mechanical  Engineering  

Metallurgy    

Mineralogy    

1 

8 

Mining    

Municipal  and  Private  Law 

80 
9 

1 

78 
1 

48 

Music 

8 

8 

6 

Neu  rology    

Obstetrics  

4 

Opthalmology    

Orthopedic  Surgery 

Otology  

Pathology  

4 

1 
84 
14 
18 
11 
88 

8 
16 

4 

Pharmacy  

.... 

6 
80 
78 
81 
10 
48 

PhlloBODhy 

17 
174 
74 
8 
19 

00 
187 

87 

4 

89 

16 
89 
86 

1 
9 

Physical  Bducatlon  

Physics  

Physiology    ■ 

Politics  and  Government 

Practice  of  Medicine 

Psychology    ^.,.. 

84 

88 

57 
8 

16 

1 

Public  Law  and  Jurisprudence 

Ill 

48 

08 

tMI 

Romance  Languages  and  Literatures: 
Celtic   

French  

80 

1 
8 

66 

4 
« 

1 

40 

4 
9 

17 
6 

10 
8 

89 

Italian    

Spanish    

9 

* 

Semitic  Languages  

Social  Bconomy 

Surgery  

4 
6 

Zoology    

8 

14'      7 

8'.... 
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TABLE  XIX 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION   IN  THE  VARIOUS  DEPARTMENTS 
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.... 

188 

1 

180 
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1 
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88 
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8 

68 

1 

1 

78 
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84 

160 

1 
8 

80 

7 

1 

10 

1 

186 
11 

18 
87 
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840 
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888 
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184 

74 

11 

7 

404 

476 

6 

181 

1 

8 

8 
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8 
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88 

71 

166 

44 

16 
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86 

1 

8 

886 

6 

61 
86 
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08 

71 
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80 
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SUMMER  SESSION  OF   I909 

The  registration  of  the  Summer  Session  of  1909  has  reached 
the  remarkable  total  of  1,971,  a  gain  of  439  students,  or  28.65 
per  cent,  over  that  of  last  year.  This  is  the  largest  increase  in 
the  history  of  the  Summer  Session,  the  next  largest  being  that 
of  354  in  1907  and  350  in  1903.  The  gain  Qver  1907  is  41.29 
per  cent. ;  over  1906,  89.34  per  cent.  The  comparative  enrol- 
ment for  the  ten  sessions  since  the  establishment  of  the  sum- 
mer session  is  shown  by  the  following  table: 


Percentafe  of 
Increase  Over 

Year 

General 

Medical 

Total 

1000 

1900 

417 

417 

1901 

579 

... 

579 

88.85 

1902 

648 



648 

64.19 

1908 

940 

58 

998 

188.18 

1904 

914 

47 

961 

180.45 

1905 

976 

42 

1,018 

144.12 

1906 

1.008 

88 

1,041 

149.64 

1907 

1,858 

42 

1,895 

284.58 

1908 

1,498 

84 

1.582 

267.88 

1909 

1,949 

22 

1.971 

872.66 

The  percentage  of  women  is  a  little  larger  than  last  year 
(53.07  as  against  50.33).  The  statistics  show  that  the  propor- 
tion has  fluctuated  very  slightly  during  the  last  five  years.  In 
the  earlier  session  the  women  were  in  a  large  majority  (72.66 
per  cent,  in  1900,  73.32  per  cent,  in  1901,  60.81  per  cent,  in 
1902).  There  were  1,080  new  students  at  Morningside  this 
year  as  against  852  in  1908  and  777  in  1907.  The  percentage 
of  new  students  is  thus  slightly  less  than  last  year,  but  here, 
too,  the  proportion  has  remained  nearly  stationary.  There  is 
an  increase  of  188  in  the  total  number  of  matriculated  stu- 
dents, from  745  to  933,  or  about  25  per  cent.,  the  proportion  of 
the  total  registration  being  47.34  per  cent,  as  against  48.63  per 
cent,  last  year.  About  one-fifth  (not  including  the  incoming 
class)  of  the  students  in  Columbia  College  registered  in  the 
Summer  Session ;  of  those  in  the  Schools  of  Mines,  Engineer- 
ing and  Chemistry,  nearly  one-fourth.  The  largest  increase  of 
matriculated  students  is  in  the  Faculties  of  Political  Science, 
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Philosophy  and  Pure  Science,  from  268  to  359.  Under  the 
Faculty  of  Philosophy  are  included  109  students  with  a  major 
subject  in  education  in  Teachers  College.  While  the  number 
of  graduate  students  has  steadily  increased,  the  largest  previ- 
ous gain  was  53  (in  1908).  The  total  number  of  matriculated 
students  and  of  candidates  for  the  higher  degrees  has  more 
than  doubled  since  1906. 

In  addition  to  the  students  already  matriculated  there  were 
102  candidates  for  admission  to  the  several  schools  of  the 
University,  including  18  for  the  College  and  55  for  the  Schools 
of  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry.  Of  these,  10  and  29, 
respectively,  have  been  admitted  since  the  close  of  the  Summer 
Session. 

Of  the  1,949  students  at  Morningside  637,  or  nearly  one- 
third,  hold  degrees,  790  in  all,  distributed  as  follows : 


482  A.B. 

6  Ph.D. 

2  S.T.B. 

120  B.S. 

6  B.E. 

1  D.D. 

10  B.L. 

14  Pd.B. 

2  C.E. 

8  Litt.B. 

5  Pd.M. 

1  E.E. 

97  A.M. 

12  LL.B. 

10  E.M. 

5  M.S. 

1  LL.M. 

2  Ph.  G. 

42.Ph.B. 

6  M.D. 

2  Phar.  D. 

2  Ph.M. 

2  B.D. 

7  Miscellaneous 

In  1908,  493  students  of  1498  held  603  degrees.  Of  the  22 
medical  students  9  hold  the  A.B.  or  another  non-professional 
degree;  6  hold  the  degree  of  M.D. 

The  statistics  of  geographical  distribution  show  a  decrease 
in  the  percentage  of  students  from  the  North  Atlantic  divi- 
sion, from  67.49  to  65.26.  The  difference  is  distributed  mainly 
among  the  South  Atlantic,  North  Central  and  South  Central 
divisions,  in  the  order  named.  The  percentage  of  increase  in 
the  number  of  students  from  each  of  these  divisions,  as  com- 
pared with  last  year,  is  43.56  (185  to  265),  36.16  (177  to  241) 
and  47.79  (63  to  93)  respectively.  In  these  divisions  Ohio 
furnishes  the  largest  contingent,  62;  next  come  Maryland 
(60),  Indiana  (52),  Virginia  (49),  Georgia  (47),  Illinois 
(41).  The  number  of  students  from  Tennessee  has  doubled 
(9  to  18)  ;  from  Virginia  and  Alabama  it  has  more  than 
doubled  (20  to  49  and  14  to  31,  respectively).    From  Iowa, 
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Georgia,  Minnesota,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  the  percent- 
age of  increase  varies  from  50  to  72.  Within  the  North  At- 
lantic division  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut 
show  an  increase  of  about  50  per  cent.  The  Western  division 
alone  shows  a  slight  decrease,  from  32  to  30.  The  increase  of 
nearly  50  per  cent,  from  foreign  countries  came  chiefly  from 
Canada.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  distribution  of  stu- 
dents has  widened  in  spite  of  the  large  increase  in  attendance. 
It  is,  for  instance,  significant  that  in  1909  55  per  cent  of  1,949 
students  came  from  localities  outside  of  Greater  New  York, 
while  in  1900  42  per  cent,  of  417  students  did  so.  The  scale 
of  increasing  distribution  is  indicated  by  the  percentage  of 
students  from  the  North  Atlantic  division  at  triennial  inter- 
vals :  1900,  88  per  cent. ;  1903,  80.11  per  cent. ;  1906,  68.81  per 
cent. ;  1909,  65.26  per  cent.  The  1909  Summer  Session  stu- 
dents came  from  48  states  and  territories  and  14  foreign 
countries. 

The  detailed  statistical  summaries  which  follow  differ 
slightly  from  those  published  in  the  Directory  of  Summer  Ses- 
sion students  because  of  additional  registrations  after  the 
tables  there  included  had  gone  to  press.  In  order  not  to  affect 
comparison  with  the  statistics  of  previous  years,  the  students 
of  the  Medical  Summer  Session  are  not  included  in  the  classi- 
fication according  to  residence  (Table  E).  The  geographical 
distribution  of  these  students  is  shown  in  a  note  appended  to 
the  table. 

A — Students  CLASSiFno)  According  to  Sex 

GENERAL  MEDICAL  TOTAL 

Men »03  46.33  %  22  026  46.93  % 

Women 1046  63.67  %  . .  1046  63.07  % 

1049  100.00%  22  1971  100.00% 

B — Students  Classified  as  Old  and  New 

GENERAL  MEDICAL  TOTAL 

Previously  regis- 
tered        869        44.59%  8  877  44.60% 

New  Students....  1080        66.41%  14  1094  65.60% 

1949       100.00%  22  mi  100.00% 
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C— Students  Classified  According  to  Faculties 

I.    Non-matriculated:    1024  62.64% 

II-    Matriculated : 

1.  Columbia  College HI 

2.  Barnard  College 34 

3.  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry..  140 

4.  Fine  Arts 6 

6.  Political  Science 41 

6.  Philosophy 268 

7.  Pure  Science 60 

8.  Teachers  College 276 

926  47.46% 

1949  100.00% 
Medical  Summer  Session: 

1.  Non-matriculated  14  63.64% 

2.  Matriculated    _±  36.36% 

22  100.00% 


D — Students  Classified  Accobding  to  Teaching  Positions 


Elementary  schools 

Secondary  schools 

Higher  educational  institutions 

Normal  schools 

Principals  (school) 

Supervisors 

Superintendents 

Special  teachers 

Ftivate  school  teache^rs 

Not  engaged  in  teaching 

Total 


Percentage  of 
TotJkl  Enrolment 


20.99^ 
10.00^ 

4.1« 
7.44j< 
8.88^ 
8.06jt 
0.6W 
4.26j( 
40.28^ 

100.00^ 


E— Students  Classified  According  to  Residence 
(Exclusive  of  the  Medical  Summer  Session) 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Connecticut  37 

Maine    7 

Massachusetts    36 

New  Hampshire  3 

New  Jersey    198 

New  York: 

Outside  of  New  York  City. .  213 

Manhattan  and  the  Bronx. .  611 

Brooklyn   131 

Queens  8 

Richmond    16    666 

878 

Pennsylvania  107 

Rhode  Island  1 

Vermont    *  '   5 

1272 


66.26% 


\ 
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South  Atlantic  Division :  Brought  forward 1272      66.26% 

Delaware    2 

District  of  Columbia  27 

Florida  6 

Georgia   47 

Maryland 60 

North  Carolina  26 

South  Carolina  24 

Virginia   49 

West  Virginia 24 

266      13.60% 

South  Central  Division: 

Alabama   31 

Arkansas   2 

Kentucky 17 

Louisiana    6 

Mississippi   7 

Oklahoma 3 

Tennessee  18 

Texas    10 

93        4.77% 

North  Central  Division: 

Illinois   41 

Indiana    62 

Iowa    16 

Kansas  7 

Michigan    21 

Minnesota    13 

Missouri    6 

Nebraska    3 

North  Dakota  3 

Ohio 62 

South  Dakota 1 

Wisconsin  17 

241       12.37% 

Western  Division: 

California  11 

Colorado  6 

Idaho   6 

Montana    3 

Oregon  2 

Utah  2 

Washington   1 

30        1.64% 

Insular  and  Non-Contigvous  Territories : 

Hawaii 1 

Panama  Canal  Zone 6 

Porto  Rico   1 

_^        .36% 

;.  Carried  forward 1908      97.90% 
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Foreign  Countries: 

Austria    

Canada    

Chile    

China  

Cuba 

England  , 

France  , 

Germany   .... 

India  , 

Japan   

Mexico 

Roumania  ... 

Russia , 

Spain   


Brought  forward... 


1 

17 
1 
6 
3 
1 
2 
1 
3 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 


1908      97.00% 


41 


2.10% 


1949     100.00% 
Note:    Of  the  1949  registered   (exclusive  of  medical  students), 
36  withdrew  without  obtaining  credit  before  the  close  of  the  session. 

Of  the  medical  students,  12  came  from  New  York  (7  from  Greater 
New  York),  2  each  from  California  and  Minnesota,  1  each  from  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Illinois,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  and 
Canada.  F— Aggregate  Attendance  on  Courses 


Number  of 
Courses 


Subjects 


Number  of 
Registrations 


Percentage  of 
Total  Enrolment 


Architectural   and   Free- 
hand Drawing 

Biblical  Literature 

Botany 

Chemistry 

Design  and  Painting 

Domestic  Art 

Domestic  Science 

Economics 

Education 

English 

Fine  Arts 

Geography 

Geology... 

German 

Greek 

History 

Kindergarten 

Latin 

Manual  Training 

Mathematics 

Mechanical  Drawing 

Mechanics 

Music 

Philosophy  and  Religion. . 

Physical  Education  

Physics 

Physiology 


Romance  Languages. . 

Sociology 

Zoology 

Totel 


8 
8 
2 

12 
8 
8 
4 
4 

19 

11 
2 
2 
8 

18 
8 
7 
8 
6 
9 

11 
4 
2 
2 
8 

11 
8 
4 
7 

17 
2 
1 


26 

12 

27 

804 

114 

118 

148 

97 

879 

506 

18 

44 

43 

251 

19 

212 

108 

145 

202 

818 

51 

99 

81 

HI 

881 

151 

54 

215 

218 

118 

18 


0.52j< 
0.24^ 
0.54jf 
6.06JJ 
2.27j{ 
2.96% 
2.95^ 
1.98^ 
17.52j< 
10.08^ 
0.26jf 

o.m 

0.86j< 
5.00j< 
0.88jr 
4.22)( 
2.05jf 
2.89^ 
4.08^ 
6.84^ 
1.02% 
1.97jr 
0.62jt 
2.21j< 
7.59j< 
S.Ol% 
1.08j< 
4.28^ 
4.84)^ 
2.253f 
0.26}< 
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5,018 
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G— AOGUBGATB  AtISNDANCB  ON  COUSSBS,  I9OO-I909 


Dcpartmmt 

i¥ 

ij' 

i¥ 

iji 

18 

TO 

21 
618 

26 
162 

184 

60 
112 
164 

^ 
68 
11 
62 

106 
68 
10 
02 

110 

iji 

iji 

"^r 

*» 

s 

Anthropology 

Architectural    and 

Freehand  Drawing 
Biblical  Literature... 
Botany 

416 

16 

21 
78 

24 

40 

4^ 
801 

67 

71 

14 
44 

71 

80 

68 

67 
66 

166 
20 

69 

861 
260 

101 

61 

61 

72 

108 

46 
68 

^ 
82 

80 
61 

18 

110 

14 

28 

817 

m 

66 
21 

174 

m 

67 
124 
217 

86 

84 
84 

48 

1^ 
86 
28 

188 
02 

166 

86 

12 
866 

867 

40 

10 

201 

10 

88 

66 
184 
210 

88 

47 
42 

^ 

167 
06 
10 
01 

114 
88 

16 

164 

68 

82 

806 

m 

204 

6 

108 

127 

100 

40 

»9 
24 
24 

46 

147 

186 

28 

06 

101 

48 

82 

267 

06 
86 

480 
42 

406 

70 

82 
200 

17 
102 
180 

81 
146 
246 

44 

64 
67 

172 
204 
26 
180 
180 

18 

46 
66 

64 

601 

46 

•818 

88 

214 
18 

187 
100 
102 
166 
840 
62 

16 

44 
40 

118 

187 
208 
48 
186 
104 

96 

IS 
37 

Chemistry 

Design  and  Painting. 

Domestic  Art 

Domestic  Science — 
Economics 

804 
114 
118 
148 
07 

Education 

879 

Engineering 

English 

606 

Pine  Arts 

Geography 

18 
44 

Qeology 

48 

261 

Greek 

10 

History 

Kindergarten 

Latin 

Manual  Training .... 

Mathematics 

Mechanical  Drawing. 

Mechanics. 

Mineralogy 

Music 

212 
108 
146 
202 
818 
61 
00 

81 

Nature  Study 

Philippine  Islands... 

Philosophy 

Philosophy  and  His- 
tory of  Religion... 
Physical  Education. . 
Physics 

00 

21 

881 
161 

Physiology 

64 

Psycholofinr 

216 

-   -r^  ^mM^m^^j,   * 

Romance  Languages 

Sociology 

Zoology 

218 

118 

18 

Total 

1,086 
28 

1,866 
42 

1.600 
60 

78 

2,248 
111 

2,881 

117 

2.406 
128 

8,400 
140 

8.701 
161 

6.018 

No.  of  courses  giyen. 

180 

*The  apparent  decrease  is  due  to  the  fact  that  two  courses  preriousljr  credited  to  the  depart* 
ment  of  English  are  here  credited  to  the  department  of  Education. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Wm.  Addison  Hervey, 

Rcffistrar. 
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REPORT  FOR  THE  CONSULTING  ENGINEER 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I909. 

To  the  President  of  the  University, 

Sir: 

The  event  of  greatest  importance  during  the  past  year 
in  connection  with  the  physical  plant  of  the  University 
has  been  the  decision  to  proceed  with  the 
erection  of  Kent  Hall,  work  upon  which  was 
stopped  a  year  ago  because  of  the  financial  situation.  The 
President  is  to  be  most  sincerely  congratulated  upon  the 
success  of  his  efforts  to  overcome  this  condition  during  a 
general  financial  depression,  thereby  making  it  possible  to 
erect  a  building  which  will  not  only  provide  adequate  quarters 
for  the  Schools  of  Law  and  PoUtical  Science  and  for  the 
Department  of  Philosophy  but  which  will,  by  freeing  the  room 
now  occupied  by  these  Schools  in  the  Library,  give  up  to  the 
latter  the  space  so  much  needed  for  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  originally  intended.  It  is  a  matter  of  deepest  regret 
that  Dr.  Canfield  could  not  have  lived  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
a  result  which  he  so  greatly  desired.  The  general  arrange- 
ment of  Kent  Hall  remains  practically  the  same  as  described  in 
the  annual  report  of  the  Consulting  Engineer  for  1907,  except 
that  the  large  auditorium,  which  was  originally  planned  for  the 
fourth  floor,  is  to  be  replaced  by  classrooms,  conference  rooms 
and  studies.  The  work  of  construction  on  the  building  has 
been  resumed,  and  it  should  be  ready  for  occupancy  by  the 
spring  of  1910. 

The  decision  to  omit  the  large  auditorium  from  Kent  Hall 
is  by  no  means  due  to  the  lack  of  urgent  need  for  a  room  of 
this    kind,    but    to    the    growing    conviction 
that    it   would    be    undesirable   to   place   at  „  « 

the  top  of  a  building  a  room  accommodating 
some  seven  or  eight  hundred  people,  if  some  place  near  the 
ground,  where  stairways  and  elevators  need  not  be  depended 
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Upon,  could  be  found  for  the  purpose.  The  problem  bids  fair 
to  be  most  happily  solved  by  the  suggestion  of  the  President 
that  this  room  be  located  in  tiie  basement  of  the  building  which 
it  is  planned  to  place  at  the  northeast  comer  of  i  i6th  Street  and 
Broadway.  Here  the  crowds  of  people  who  now  attend  our 
public  lectures  will  not  only  find  ingress  and  ^;ress  easy  from 
and  to  the  street  level,  but  direct  underground  communication 
may  also  be  provided  with  the  adjoining  subway  station. 
The  completion  of  the  basement  of  this  building  for  diis  pur- 
pose will  also  make  a  good  b^inning  toward  the  completion  of 
the  entire  building,  which  will  form  one  of  the  technology  group, 
and  which  will  be  needed  in  the  near  future  if  the  r^stration 
in  our  engineering  schools  ccmtinues  to  increase  at  its  present 
rate.  Another  important  part  of  the  University  which  is 
sorely  in  need  of  proper  quarters  is  the  School  of  Philosophy. 
A  separate  building,  in  which  the  various  departments  which 
make  up  this  school  could  be  housed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
foster  an  efficient  coordination  of  work  and  interest  which 
is  now  interfered  with  by  the  fact  that  they  are  scattered 
among  seven  different  buildings,  is  much  needed.  Pending 
the  erection  of  this  building,  much  relief  would  be  afforded  if 
the  space  now  unfortunately  l3ring  idle  in  Hamilton  Hall  might 
be  devoted  to  this  purpose. 

While  the  proposed  auditorium,  referred  to  above,  will  meet 
the  demands  of  our  public  lectures,  the  necessity  for  the  com- 
pletion of  University  Hall,  with  its  large  academic  theatre  and 
a  memorial  dining  hall,  is  very  great.  Year  after  year  as  the 
University  grows  in  numbers  the  demands  upon  the  gymnasium 
during  commencement  week  and  at  the  opening  of  the  Uni- 
versity steadily  increase.  The  changes  which  must  be  made 
upon  these  occasions  in  order  to  convert  this  room  into  an 
auditorium  interfere  greatly  with  its  legitimate  use  and  like- 
wise prove  annually  more  expensive,  as  the  temporary  stage 

and  other  equipment  grow  older  and  require 
„  «  renewal.     The  need  for  the  large  memorial 

dining  hall  which  will  be  provided  by  the  com- 
pletion of  University  Hall  was  also  never  more  apparent  than 
at  the  present  time. 
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Following  the  plan  outlined  in  my  last  report,  the  ad- 
ministration and  oversight  of  the  Commons  was  placed  to  a 
large  extent  in  the  hands  of  the  students  and  of  those 
who  are  in  sympathy  with  their  needs.  Mr.  Clarence  L. 
Jones,  a  student  taking  the  combined  course  in  the  College 
and  the  School  of  Engineering,  who  had  had  considerable  ex- 
penence  in  hotel  work  and  as  manager  of  the  dining  hall  at 
Camp  Columbia  for  the  past  two  years,  assumed  the  manage- 
ment of  the  University  Commons  last  September,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  in  so  doing  he  gave  up  all  hope  of  im- 
mediately securing  his  degree.  As  a  result  the  Commons  has 
done  during  the  past  year  a  business  nearly  double  that  of  the 
previous  year.  It  was  not  the  intention  or  the  desire  of  the 
University  to  operate  the  Commons  for  purposes  of  profit,  but 
to  provide  good  wholesome  food  at  the  lowest  possible  prices 
to  the  largest  number  of  students.  The  fact  that  this  has  been 
accomplished  without  serious  financial  loss  and  the  fact  that 
the  number  of  students  regularly  using  the  Commons  has  been 
constantly  increasing  are  results  which  should  be  viewed  with 
much  satisfaction. 

The  success  of  the  Commons  also  means  much  to  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  the  students  in  our  residence  halls.  Hartley 
and  Livingston.     During  the  past  year  these 
two  buildings  were  unable  to  supply  the  de-  ***HiU8 

mand  for  single  rooms,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  of  the  higher  priced  three-room  suites  in  Hartley, 
all  the  rooms  in  both  buildings  were  taken.  The  number  of 
requests  for  rooms  for  the  coming  year  is  larger  than  at  this 
time  last  year  and  the  question  of  erecting  a  third  building 
should  be  taken  up  at  once.  Under  the  system  of  self  govern- 
ment which  prevails  in  the  residence  halls,  they  have  been  very 
successful  and  are  a  most  important  adjunct  to  the  University. 

With  the  problem  of  housing  our  students  happily  solved, 
serious   consideration   should   be   given   to   the   question   of 
providing  living  accommodations  at  reason- 
able  rates  for  the  officers  of  the  University  Aoartea    te 

and  their   families.     With  the  constant   in- 
crease in  the  value  of  real  estate  in  our  neighborhood,  the 
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high  rents  have  compelled  our  officers  to  find  homes  at  long 
distances  from  the  University,  with  the  consequent  sacrifice  of 
time  and  of  that  solidarity  which  should  prevail  in  a  university 
community.  Several  plans  have  been  suggested  for  providing 
apartments  nearby,  either  with  rentals  at  about  twenty-five  per 
cent,  less  than  those  in  our  neighborhood,  or  by  inducing  friends 
of  the  University  to  put  up  buildings  in  the  neighborhood  on 
the  basis  of  a  three  per  cent,  net  return  with  a  reduction  of  ten 
or  fifteen  per  cent,  in  the  prevailing  rates.  The  need  of  adopting 
some  plan,  both  for  the  sake  of  the  officers  and  their  families 
and  for  the  benefits  which  would  accrue  to  the  University,  is 
apparent  to  all.  If  the  matter  be  taken  up  vigorously,  a  build- 
ing could  be  ready  by  the  autumn  of  1910,  and  it  should  prove 
as  successful  as  the  dormitories. 

The  division  of  the  Department  of  Pathology  into  separate 
departments  of  Pathology,  Bacteriology  and  Chemical  Path- 
ology and  the  assignment  of  Histology  to  the  Department  of 
Anatomy  have  made  it  necessary  to  make  a 
School  number  of  interior  structural  changes  in  the 

Medical  School  buildings  and  to  provide  ad- 
ditional laboratory  furniture.  A  new  laboratory  is  also  being 
constructed  upon  the  roof  of  the  North  Wing,  where  material 
needed  by  the  various  departments  for  research  work  may  be 
brought  together  and  properly  housed  and  cared  for.  It  is 
expected  that  these  changes  and  additions  will  be  completed 
before  the  University  opens  in  the  autumn.  Plans  are  also 
being  prepared  for  a  structure  on  the  roof  of  the  main  build- 
ing which  is  intended  to  provide  better  facilities  for  the  work  in 
surgical  research.  Whenever  it  becomes  necessary,  as  in  this 
case,  to  give  some  consideration  to  the  physical  needs  of  the 
Medical  School,  the  unsatisfactory  and  inefficient  arrangement 
of  the  interior  of  the  older  buildings  becomes  more  and  more 
apparent.  It  is  very  evident  that,  if  the  physical  plant  of  our 
Medical  School  is  to  keep  abreast  with  the  modem  and  effi- 
cient buildings  which  have  been  provided  for  other  medical 
schools  throughout  the  country,  we  should  seriously  consider 
the  need  of  reconstructing  the  older  buildings  at  sgth  Street 
or  the  erection  of  an  entire  new  group  of  buildings  for  med- 
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ical  instruction.  In  the  latter  case^  the  advantage  of  moving 
the  Medical  School  to  Morningside  Heights  should  be  carefully 
weighed. 

The  acquisition  of  Whittier  Hall  and  of  the  Lowell  and 
Emerson  apartments  by  Teachers  College  now  gives  that  insti- 
tution the  control  over  practically  the  entire 
block  bounded  by   120th   Street,   Broadway,  .   (^Q^eee 

I2ist  Street  and  Amsterdam  Avenue.    These 
additions,  with  the  completion  of  the  new  building  for  House- 
hold Economics,  mark  progress  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
the  physical  plant  of  Teachers  College. 

The  excellent  practice  of  the  preceding  classes  in  presenting 
fitting  memorials  to  the  University  on  the  occasion  of  their 
anniversaries  was  followed  during  the  past 
year  by  the  classes  of  1884  and  1889.    The  Class  Gifts 

class  of  1884  Arts  erected  a  marble  doorway  and  clock  at  the 
entrance  to  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  in  Hamilton 
Hall,  and  the  classes  of  1884  Mines  and  1899  Arts  and  Mines 
made  a  joint  gift  of  $10,000  toward  the  regrading  and  sodding 
of  South  Field,  which  has  made  it  possible  to  provide  a  full  size 
athletic  field  right  at  our  door.  This  is  a  development  which 
has  been  much  needed,  and  the  facilities  thus  provided  should, 
if  properly  administered,  add  much  to  the  health  and  efficiency 
of  our  students,  as  well  as  to  the  enjo3mient  and  interest  of  our 
Alumni.  Gates  at  the  entrance  at  Amsterdam  Avenue  and 
1 19th  Street  are  still  to  be  provided  and  these  and  other  needs 
of  the  University  may  well  take  the  form  of  future  class 
memorials. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Frederick  A.  Goetze, 

Consulting  Engineer. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ACTING  LIBRARIAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  I908-9 

To  the  President  of  the  University, 

Sir: 

In  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  University,  I  beg  leave 
to  make  the  following  statements  on  behalf  of  the  Library  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1909. 

If  Dr.  Canfield's  life  had  been  prolonged  for  a  very  few 
months  he  would  have  completed  ten  years  of  service  as 
Librarian  of  the  University,  and  perhaps  the  most  suitable  form 
which  this  report  can  take  is  to  present  a  brief  summary  show- 
ing the  condition  of  the  Library  during  this  period. 

INCOME 


Date 

Prodnctire 
Pnndt 

Total 
Income 

Prom 

Productire 

Punds 

Prom 
University 
Appropria- 

Prom 
GifU 

1900.. 

1185.988  81 

$68,047.56 

$4,796.52 

$45,801.04 

$12,550.00 

1901.. 

62,920.10 

5.855.49 

48.712.88 

18,851.78 

1902.. 

72.958.20 

7.670.29 

49.189.72 

16.098.10 

1908.. 

69.675.18 

4.942.26 

49.685.41 

15.097.46 

1904.. 

78.818.57 

6.772.54 

60.469.01 

16,077.02 

1905.. 

65.482.87 

5,672.01 

47,907.01 

11.858.85 

1906.. 

70.878.74 

4.741  70 

49.089.02 

16,598.02 

1907.. 

68.666.69 

5,512.60 

51,275.86 

6.878.78 

1908.. 

185,988.81 

67.699.72 

5,720.05 

52,502.73 

9.476,94 

1909.. 

If 

65.461.42 

8.400.02 

50,570.87 

6.491.08 
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EXPENDITURES 


Date 

Total 
BxpenditnrM 

Salaries 

Books  and 
Binding 

Incidenuis 

Emergencies 

1900.. 

167,485.82 

$28,677.77 

1901.. 

62,920.10 

86,606.97 

$26,814.18 

$2,000.00 

1902.. 

72,009.78 

86,919.29 

82.848.87 

2,246.67 

1908.. 

69,686.10 

87,120.18 

80,266.92 

2,260.00 

1904.. 

72.820.67 

87.664.82 

82.876.76 

2,880.00 

1906.. 

66,481.87 

84,766.61 

27,776.26 

2,890.00 

1906.. 

69.687.76 

86,212.26 

81,026.49 

2,860.00 

1907.. 

68,286.61 

86,128.67 

28,761.78 

2,860.00 

$1,006.21 

1908.. 

67,699.72 

86,581.04 

27,622.27 

2.860.00 

1,146.41 

1909.. 

66,126.42 

88,076.96 

28,686.10 

2,800.00 

1,114.87 

Accessions 

ORDER  Department 

1 

Ii 

if 

! 

11 

II 

11 

Is 

r 

0^ 

^1 

1900.. 

296,000 

20.200 

1901.. 

816,000 

17,669 

7,646 

•   .  • 

.... 

5.798 

, 

4.068 

958 

1902.. 

827,622 

16,850 

10,816 

4.684 

.  •  •  . 

8.608 

1.471 

4,688 

. .   . 

1908.. 

846,854 

18.800 

8,821 

7.544 

1.867 

4.617 

1.666 

8.601 

1,222 

1904.. 

862,167 

15,812 

10,892 

4.847 

262 

4.085 

1.462 

8.946 

1,298 

1906.. 

875,626 

18.858 

8.946 

4.862 

16 

4.859 

1,887 

8.746 

1,862 

1906.. 

891,528 

16,998 

7,461 

7.796 

420 

8.768 

1.044 

8,618 

1,196 

1907.. 

406,668 

15,180 

7.267 

6.559 

628 

8.808 

754 

8,281 

1,898 

1908.. 

419.949 

12.868 

7.094 

5.458 

98 

8.086 

418 

8,117 

1,061 

1909.. 

484.194 

18,675 

7.266 

5.168 

1.084 

8.042 

216 

2,968 
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The  customary  reports  from  the  heads  of  the  various  Library 
departments,  bearing  witness  to  the  care  and  devotion  with 
which,  in  spite  of  insufficient  funds  and  unsuitable  accommo- 
dations, the  details  of  the  Library  work  are  being  carried  out, 
have  been  duly  prepared.  They  have  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  incoming  Librarian  of  the  University,  Mr.  William 
Dawson  Johnston,  to  whom  the  staff  may  be  counted  upon  to 
give  the  same  loyal  and  enthusiastic  service  which  was  given 
to  his  predecessor. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  P.  Keppel, 

Acting  Librarian. 
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RECORD  OF  GIFTS 
1908-1909 


PERSONAL  GIFTS 


Vols. 
8 
U 

1 

s 

1 

18 

1 
1 
1 

8 

1 
8 
8 

4 

89 

1 
8 

5 

10 
8 

98 
8 
6 

8 

806 

8 

1 

1 
1 

1 

81 

1 

1 

Pam. 

60 

1 

1 
86 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
89 

1 

1 

1 
70 

1 
64 

41 

11 

68 

8 

8846 
1 

4 
4 

1 

18 
6 

1 

1 

Vols. 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

8 

1 
14 

1 

1 
1 

60 

1 

8 

8 

89 

1 
1 

1 

17 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
8 

1 

Pam. 

Allaben.  Frank  

Dauer,  B 

1 

An4«kr«niil,  Dr.  Akfiel . . . .  t  . 

Davldow.  L.  H. 

Anderson;  P.  J 

Anffnv,  S,  -.T ,---,T,, 

Davis,  Andrew  McF 

Deane,  Ruthven  

Dearborn,  Dr.  Geo.  V,  N. 

m.  1896    Ph.D.  1900 

De  Benneville,  Jas.  S 

Densmore.  Dr.  Bmmet.... 
Depew,  Hon.  Chauncey  M. 
Devlne,  Prof 

8 

1 

Anonymons    

Arblb-Oosta,  A 

ArctowBki,  Henryk  

Ashley,  Caroline  B 

Avery.  Samnel  P 

Balch.  Thos.  W 

1 
1 

Dondlinicer.  P.  T 

Donovan,  J.  M.    1.  1887.... 
Doremus,  Dr.  Chas.  A.... 
Dunn,  Gano  8.    s.  1891.... 
Durhoun.  Bdw.  B.    s.  1898 
Durinir,  Prof.  Chas.  A.... 
Bderhelmer,  R 

Bard,  H.  B.    A.M.  1907.... 
Barnes,  Harold 

1 

t 

Barton,  Geo.  De  Forest.. 
Beard,  Prof.    Ph.D.  1904.. 
Bell.  Alex.  G 

68 

Benjamin.  Marcns.   s.  1878 
Bixby,  W.  K 

1 

Binhorn.  Dr.  Max 

e 

Black,  Prof.  A.    s.  1894. . . . 

Brb,  Frank  C 

1 

Blackford,  Dr.  Chas.  M. 
m.  1889  

Fackenthal,  Frank  C 

Ferris,  Rev.  Geo.  H 

Fine,  Israel  

19 
1 

Bloomfleld,  Daniel  

Boas,   Prof 

Fletcher.    Blla   A 

Boffart,  Prof.   1890.    8.1894 
Bohatta.  Dr.  H 

Foster,  Herbert  D 

Fowler.  A.  M 

1 
81 

Botsford,  Prof.  

Fox,  Dr.  Howard 

Fuld,  Leonhard  F.    1908 

A.M.  1904    1.1906   LL.M. 

1906    

Boyer,  Charlotte  M 

Brewer,  David  J 

Brower,  Wm.  L 

» 

Brown,  John  C.    1859 

Brush,  Mrs.  Channcey.... 

Gallant,  Dr.  Albert  B.  m. 
1890    

8 

Bnrvess.  Prof 

Gehlke.  C.  B 

8 

Bnrrowes^  M.  R 

Bntler,     President.      1888. 

Giddinira.  Prof 

881 

Gles,  Mrs.  Wm.  J 

A.M.  188S    Ph.D.  1884.... 
Canfleld,  Jas.  H 

Gilder,  Richard  Watson. 
Gillmore,  Jesse  

Carpenter.  Prof.  W.  H... 
Cary,  C.  R 

Gilmour.  Dr.  Andrew  J. 
m.  1809  

I 

Casflirer.  Bruno  

Glasson,   Prof.   Wm.   H. 
Ph.D.  1900  

Cattell.   Prof 

1 

Chandler    Wm.   B 

Goetse,  F.  A.    h.  1906 

Goodnow,    Prof.     1.   1888 
h.  1904  

Cheney,    Annie    B.    (see 

Lloyd,  Warren  B.) 
Clews.  Dr.  Henrv 

6S 

Goodwin,  Jas.  J 

Cohen,  Helen  L.    b.  1908 
A.M.  1906  

Gotthell.  Prof.    1881 

Green,  Jas 

1 

1 

Conant    Marths   P         ... 

Green,  S   8. 

1 

Congdon,  Henry  M.    1854 
Cook.  Albert  S 

Grossmann,  Rabbi  L 

Gumpsowicz,  Dr.  Max. . . 

Haberman.  Dr.  Jules  V. 

1908  m.  1905  

1 

1 

Coolldge,  Asenath  C 

Corson.    L 

Courtier.   Jules   

Hagedorn,  Hermann  

Hale,  Dr.  Wilfred  8 

Hanev.   Lewis  H 

Crafts,  Dr.  Leo  M 

CrnokPT  Prof  F  B     ■  1882 

2 

Ph  D     1894       

Hari^r,  Henry  H 

1 

Croll,  Prof.  Morris  W.... 

Crone,  H.    A.M.  1905 

CummiUiTS,  Miss  L.  M.... 
Dallet-Moret    Mme    B    . 

Hasenkamp,   Dr.   A 

Hauswaldt,  Dr.  Hans 

Hearn.  Geo.  A 

1 

Helbiff,  Richard  B 

4 

DalUba,  Gerda  

Hewitt,  Robt  
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Vols. 

1 
1 

8 

1 

1 
2 
1 
2 
2 

1 
1 
1 

2 

1 
11 

1 

1 
5 

1 

1 

1 

8 

1 
58 

1 
17 

I 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
5 

8 

1 
2 

Pam. 
204 

1 

2 

1 

4 
1 

1 

198 

1 
1 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

4 

Vols. 

8 
24 
8 

1 
88 

1 
11 

1 
1 

1 
11 

2 

2 

1 
2 
6 

2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

7 

1 

288 
1 

9 

4 
1 

I 
8 

1 

A    ^ 
se\ 

'A 

Pam, 

Hlsrsrlnson,  Ednardo  . 
Hifpsrinson,  Mrs.  Jame 

si; 

h.D. 

H..* 
H.. 
M.. 

MuUlner,  Gabrielle  S 

Nagel,  Dr.  Oskar 

Hinckley,  Frank  E.  P 

Nason.  Arthur  H 

1905    

Hirschensohn,  Rabbi 
Hodder,  Rev.  Alf.  W. 
Hodsre,  Rev.  Richard 

HollTck,  Prof.  A 

Hovey.  Edmnnd  Otis 
Howard,  Dr.  Wm.  G. 
Hudson,  B.  W 

Nr -  -  

N                                  

N.                                   m.  1891 

N:                   ;;;;;;; 
S                 .:::::: 

Oi                                   D.  1880 

Pj                                    

P<                                 Dr.  G. 

Pi                                 

Pl_ 

Perry.  Chas.  L.    s.  1896... 
Perry,  Prof.    1875.    h.  1904 

Peters,  Rev.  John  P 

Phelan,  Capt.  Henry  du  R. 

Phelps,  Edward  B 

Pine,  John  B.    1877 

Plimpton.    Geo.    A.    and 

Smith,  Prof.  David  E... 

Plummer,  Henry  

18 
289 

Hudson,  Robt.  P 

Hnelsen,  Prof.  

Hn^hes,  Thos 

Hughes,   Rev.   Thos 

Hnidekoper,  Fred.   L 

Hyslop,  Dr 

lies.  q4o.  ...;.:;:.:.:::: 

Jackson,    Prof.    Geo. 
Jr.    m.  1878  

T., 

1 

Jackson,  S.  Trevena 

Jaffray,  Robt.    1842 

Jastrow,  Hermann  

Jenks.  *r.  J 

1 

Joslyn.  R.  Waite 

Poel,  Wm 

1 

Keppel,  F.  P 

Porter    Arthnr  TC 

Kirby,   Chas.   H 

Putnam,  Geo.  P 

Raymond,  Prof.  Geo.  L... 
Rea.   Samiipl 

8 

Klein,  F 

Knortz,  Prof.  Karl 

1 
10 

Kohler,  Max  J.    A.M. 
1.  18d3  

1891 

Reid,  Mrs.  M.  S 

Reid.  Hon.  Whitelaw 

Renshaw,  P 

Lambert,  Anna  M 

1 

Lansrdon,  Cavour  S 

Reussner.  R 

I 

Lefferts,    Prof.      m. 

1870 

Reynolds,  Jas.  B 

h.  1901  

Roche,  Rev.  8.  S.    1870.... 
Roelker.  Alfred  

1 

Lesher,  Arthur  L.    18 

83... 
i.M. 

Lewisohn,  Lndwlg.    i 
1908   

Rouse,  W.  H.  D 

Rowell,  Mrs.  Geo.  P 

Runtz-Rees,  Caroline 

Russell,  Prof.  Isaac  F.... 
Ryan,  Thos.  F 

1 

Lichtensteln,  Gaston 

Linville,  Henry  R 

1 

Llvengood,  Wm.  W 

Lloyd,  Dr.  Warren  B. 
Cheney,  Annie  B... 

and 

Sakuri,  Prof.  J 

Sauvagean,  Prof.  C 

Schaeberl,  J.  M 

4 

Low,  Hon.  Seth.    187i 

D.... 
1867 

2 

Low,  Wm.  G.    1865   1. 
McAleer.  Dr.  Geo 

Scripture,  Dr.  E.  W 

Seager,  Prof 

McCaffery,  Richard  S 
1896    

s. 

Segnitz,  Dr.  Henry 

Seligman,  Prof.  1870  A.M. 
1884     1.    1884     Ph.D.    1885 
h.  1904  

1 

MacCracken,    Chancellor 
H.  N 

1885 

Mcintosh,  Prof.  A.  C 

1874 

Sellers,  Edwin  J 

McLaughlin,  Mrs.  J. 

Seward,  Louise  

Mansfield,  Howard.  1. 
Mayer,  Alfred  G 

Seymour,  Mrs.  Geo.  F.... 
Shapinsky.  A.  T 

Mayor,  John  B.  B 

Shouts,  Theodore  P 

Shufeldt.  Dr.  R.  W 

Slmln,  Nicolas  P 

Mead,  H.  R 

Mead,  Lucia  A 

Meyer,  Anna  B.  H.  b. 
Modi,  Jlvanji  J 

1808 

Slmkhovltch.  Prof 

SImonson,  Dr.  G 

Montgomery,  Sarah  F.... 
Moore,  Chas 

Singer,  Dr.  Isldor  

Skidmore,  Sydney  T 

Slipper,  Jas.  H.    1857 

Sloane.    Dr.    T.    O'Conor 

S.  1872     Ph.D.  1876 

Smith,  Chas.  ^nras^e... 
Smith,  Prol.  Dav\d la.  ^w 

also  PUmpton.  0«^-  * 
Smith,  E.   B..          ..-.. 
Smitto.  Frau^Y^r      ,., 

Moore.  Clarence  B... 

Moorehead,  W.  K.  .. 
Morawetz,  Victor,    h. 
Morgan,  J.  Pierppnt. 
Morrison,  Chas.  B.    s. 
A.M.  1901  

'1888 

'iioi 

\ 

Morrison,    Geo.    A., 

A.M.  1888    1.1889 

Moses,  Montrose  J... 

Jr. 

i 

\\ 

Mowry,  Don  B r 

N.     \ 
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Snow,  Dr.  Wm.  B.   m.  1886 
Spingarn,      Prof.        18M 

Vols. 

1 

8 

1 

1 
6 

1 
1 
1 

8 

1 

1 

1 
1 

Pam. 

0 

1 

1 
8 

1 
1 

1 
1 

856 

1 
8 
8 

10 

Van  Zandt,  Margaret 

Vineberg.  8.    A.M.  1000... 
Voelkel,  Dr.  J 

Vols. 

8 
7 

1 

48 

1 
1 
1 
8 

1 

1 
1 

M 

1 

Pam. 
80 
8S 

10 

Spitzka,  Dr.  Bdward  A. 
m.  1908  

Voelkel.  Dr.  Tltns 

Von  Vellcs,  Dr.  Anton.... 

Walcott,  Arthur  8 

Walters.  Henry   

4 

1 

Spraffue,  Chas.  B 

Stafford.  Chaa.  M     1   187B 

17 

Stanoyevlch«  MlUvaye  ... 

Ward,  Henry  B 

Starr.    Prof.     m.   1880    h 

Warlen.  Hector 

1904    

Weaver,  W.  D 

Steama.  Frank  P 

Wenner,  Rev.  George  U.. 
White.  Arthur  V 

1 

Stebbina,  Lewis  A 

Stlmaon,  John  W 

1 

1 

Stuart,  inffliB  

Whltsitt,  Prof.  Wm.  H... 
WllUama.  T.  J.  C 

1 

Siilllyan.   Arthur  (i 

Sykea.  Prof 

Wlnans,  Mrs.  Flora  B... 
WlnshlD.  Geo.   P 

1 

Prof.  Terry.    I.  1888 

Thomas,  P.  W 

1 

Winston,  Ambrose  P 

Woodbridge,  Prof.  

Woolson,  Prof.    s.  1885.... 

Wylle,  Rev.  David  G 

Yamamotl.  Prof.  Mlono.. 

Young.    Prof.     1888    A,M. 

1889     Ph.D.  1891 

1 

Thompson,  Frank  J 

Tolman,  Prof.  Herbert  C. 
Tombo,    Prof..   Jr.     A.M. 

1898     Ph.D.  1901 

Trapenard,  Dr.  Camllle.. 
Tyrrell,  J.  B 

9 

1 

108 

Van  de  water,  Rev.  Geo.  R. 

Toung,  Chas.  H 

1 

Vanderburgh,     Fred.     A. 
Ph.D.  1909 

Younger,  G.  A.    1906 

Yurann.  Jason  

1 

Van  Dyck,  Bdw.  A 

Van  Ingen,  W.  B 

Total 

1441 

1881 

REPORTS   AND   EXCHANGES 

Vols.  Pam. 

United  States,  State  and  miscellaneous  reports,  etc. .. .     1,969  12,868 

Exchanges  533  4»ii9 


MISCELLANEOUS  GIFTS 

Butler,  President,  1882;  A.M.,  1883; 

Ph.D.,  1884 Medal. 

Canada,  Geological  Survey 26  maps. 

Cattell,   Prof 160  maps. 

Gary,  C.  R 3  photographs. 

{  Technicon. 
During,  Prof.  Chas.  A <  Tay  instruments. 

(  Drum. 

Fletcher,  Ella  A N.  Y.  papers  relating  to  the 

Spanish-American  War. 

Hollick,  Prof.  A Photographs. 

Minnesota  Immigration  Map  Board.      Map. 
N.  Y.  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor.      3  maps. 

(  Casts   of  tortoise  showing  the 
Riedel,  Dr.  H \     writing  of  Loh  on  the  shdL 

(  Roll  of  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
Russia,  Navy,  Hydrographic  Section     Charts. 
U.  S.  Supt.  of  Documents Map. 


MISCELLANEOUS    STATISTICS 

Packages  received  through  Smithsonian  Institution 308 

Acknowledgments  sent 2,226 

Requests  for  missing  parts 654 

Volumes  completed  and  sent  to  binders  from  Room  102 275 

Serials  and  reports  rough  catalogued 165 
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To  the  Trustees  of 

Columbia  College  in  the  City  of  New  York: 

The  Treasurer  makes  the  following  report  of  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  Corporation  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1909. 
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RECEIPTS  AND  PAYMENTS 

RECEIPTS 

€«i1i  Balaiie«,  June  8O9  1908 $864,583  66 

General  Income  oftlie  Corporation— Sebedale  89  pace  10     1 98779O9S  1 8 

outs,  Ije^iieleB  and  Otlier  Receipts  for  Desti^nated  Pnr- 

poae»-8c]iedale  4,  pace  18 498)008  07 

Income  of  Special   Funds— Scliedale    69   8d   colnntn, 

pa«e  16 808,677  09 

HIlflcellaneoaB,  Scbednle  6,  pa^e  19 8,648,147  41 

Special  Real  Bstate  Income  and  Bxpenee  Account— 

Scbedole  11,  4tli  column,  pace  40 116,917  70 

$6,807,860  05 


PAYMENTS 
Current  Bi^pensee— Summary  ofScliedule  7,  pAC«  88..   $1,547,898  56 

mscellaneone— Scliednle  8,  pace  88 8,588,689  93 

Interest,  Scliednle  10,  puce  89 180,040  18 

Kzpensee  of  Special  Real  Estate,  exdudlnc  Interest,  as 

sho'wn  In  Scliedule  11,  1st  column,  pace  40 87,858  14 

Oasli  Balance,  June  80,  1909— Balance  Sbeet,  Sched- 
ule 8,  pace  6 858,479  84 

$6,807,860  05 
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Schedule  2 — Continued 


MEMORANDA  TO  SCHEDULE  2 

The  debit  item  "Univenlty,  Lands,  BulkUngB  and  Equipment— Momlngalde**  to 
compofled  of  the  following : 

Land:    114th   to   116th  Streets,    Amsterdam 

Avenue  and  Broadway $2,032,440  06 

Improvement  of  Grounds 61,61 1  47    $2,074,051  63 

116th   to   120th  Streets,    Amsterdam 

Avenue  and  Broadway 2,000,000  00 

Improvement  of  Grounds 429,601  17      23,420,601  17 

Earl  Hall:  Oonstniction 164,844  66 

Bnffineerlnff  Building :  Construction 284,076  60 

Equipment 20,326  47  304,400  07 

Fajrerweather  Hall :        Oonstruotion 274,113  67 

Equipment 14,646  43         288,769  10 

Hamilton  Hall :  Construction 468,660  48 

Equipment 23,163  47  401,722  00 

Hartley  Hall :  Construction 336,173  67 

Equipment 16,647  41  361,721  08 

HavemeyerHall:  Construction 616,488  62 

Equipment 63,474  86  669,963  48 

Kent  Hall :  Construction 62,086  68 

Library  Building :  Construction 1,106,640  09 

Equipment 97,037  38       1,203,677  47 

Livingston  Hall :  Construction 832,396  98 

Equipment 16,766  74  349,163  72 

Model  House   and   Model   of  Buildings   and 

Grounds 19,972  70 

St.  Paul's  Chapel ;  Construction 266,676  64 

Equipment 29,846  62  296,623  16 

Sohermerhom  Hall :       Construction 467,668  17 

Equipment 36,786  85  403,444  52 

School  of  Journalism 20,142  48 

School  of  Mines  Bldg :    Construction 806,606  29 

Equipment 19,460  86  324,967  14 

University  HaU :  Construction 951,634  21 

Equipment 17,214  26 

Equipment : 

j  Power  House •134,161  86 

1  Gymnasium 43,140  23      1,146,049  65 

Chaplain's  Besidenoe,  No.  628  West  1 14th  Street.  28,664  26 

aaasof  ISSOGates. 2,000  00 

Class  of  1881  Flagstaff. 4,600  00 

Hamilton  Statue 11,000  00 

Equipment    of    Dining   Boom   and    Kitchen, 

Officers'  aub 1,200  00 

Repairs  and  Equipment  of  Old  Buildings : 

nSut  HaU 6,113  34 

South  Hall 4,490  42 

WestHall 10,262  67  19,866  43 

South  Court  Fountains •  4,932  8S 

The  Great  God  Pan 12,013  60 

Outside  Street  Work 107,140  39 

Expensesof  Removal 69,987  66 

Interest 339,812  08 

Insurance 3,754  40 

Legal  Expenses 4,201  07 

Assessment,  Boulevard  Sewer 2*679  90 

Assessment,  129th  Street  Sewer 749  26 

Assessment  for  Opening  and  Acquiring  Title  to 

Addition  to  mveraide  Park 8,168  08 

Carried  forward $11,201,721  00 


Digitized  by 


Google 


Brought  forward 

b  for  Opening  116th  Street 

Aaseasment  for  Opening  120th8treet. 

Vaults: 

Bast $30,382  79 

Wert 37,316  40 


LeHoyerohaive  to  amount  shown  in  Treasurer's 
Report  or  July  1,  1898,  and  subsequently 


^Transferred  from  Power  House  Equipment  to : 

Kent  HalL  Oonrtruotion 

School  of  Joumaiism 


$11,201,721  99 

2,882  77 

38,066  09 


67,699  19 


$11,311,260  04 


CBBDIT8 

Award  for  widening  120th  Street $022  60 

Interest  on  deposits  of  the  Building  Fund 11,332  68 

Interert  on  deposits  of  the  Schennerhorn  Build- 
ing Fund 116  00 

Rents  received  from  Old  Buildings 4,610  00 

Sale  of  Old  Brick 6,019  47 


22,899  66 


$11,288,360  30 


13,800  28 


$11,274,661  11 


$16,134  28 
16,383  32 


The  credit  item  **  Gifts  and  Legacies  for  the  Purchase  of  Land  and  Brection  of 
Buildings'*  is  composed  of  the  following: 

Alumni  Memorial  Hall  Gift $100,000  00 

Anonymous  Gift  for  Hamilton  Statue 1,000  00 

Anonymous  Gift  towards  erection  of  Kent  Hall 100,000  00 

Association  of  the  Alumni  of  Columbia  College  (Hamilton 

Statue) 10,000  00 

Babcock  and  Wilcox  Gift 3,260  00 

Beck  (Charles  Bathgate)  Gift 363,296  76 

Changes  in  Chapel  Organ  Gift 600  00 

Clark  (Edward  Severin)  Gift 12,013  60 

CUiSB  of  1880  Gift 2,020  00 

Class  of  1881  Gift 4,600  00 

Class  of  1882  Gift 1,600  00 

Classof  1883Gift 6,280  00 

Classof  1884,  Arts, Gift 1,913  90 

Classof  1884,  Mines, Gift 6,000  00 

Classof  1899Gift 6,000  00 

Contributions  to  Bloomingdale  Site 331,160  00 

Contributions  to  Buildings,  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons  

Do^CMarcellus  Hartley)  Gift 

Dodge  (William  R)  Gift 

Fayerweather  Legacy 

Hamilton  Hall  Gift 

Havemeyer  G  i  ft 

LewisohnGift 

Low  Libn^  Gift 

Memorial  Windows  Gifts,  St.  Faults  ChapeL 

Model  of  Buildings  and  Grounds  Gift 

St.  Paurs  Chapel  Gift 

St.  Paulas  Chapel,  Furniture  (Anonymous  Glft> 

St.  Paurs  Chapel  Organ  and  Oase  Gifts **     

Schennerhorn  Gift ••..••   

Sloan  Torcheres  Gift '*" 

South  Court  Fountain  Gift ... 

SouthFleld  Fund •'• x ••  .., 

Stobler  Gift. ••... •"     . 

Stetson  Gift. •••,     ...• --.,        ,•• 

Torcheres  for  School  of  AQneaw*.  "   ."XtW -%/**'*    .•* 

VanderWltGift .VlvT -^tV-'iVitf  ^^^* .,**-o»»*  .- 

YillanlLMMy •%^AlP* **.^^^**v    ••    *'    - 
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OENSBAL  INCOME  OF  THE  COBPOEATION 

BSNTB: 

Upper  ind  Lonrar  Brtaiet •til^^lW  85 

No.  18  BMt  Idth  Street 6,000  00 

nunDatMorrlt,Ooiiii. 849  65 

Interest  oaBeote 387  87 

*— ~— ^-^-^—    ^4O0O5B  87 
Lev  BeotAllowAnceepeid  In  1806-7.  8,486  50 


•478»418a7 


Mondnfilde: 

LeteBectotntkm $1,255  00 

lUtrfonlAtlon 4,465  00 

Tuition 862,180  08 

Kramlnatlon  for  Degrees 14,815  00 

Spedel  Bzamlnatton 8,275  00 

Qymnertwm 18,559  00 

800,049  08 

Looker  Keye 385  00 

Booms  In  Beddenoe  Halle 77,529  95 

OoUege  of  Pbjiiolans  and  Surgeons: 

Late  Beglstration 10  00 

MatilculAtlon 670  00 

Tuition 78,424  28 

Special  Bzamlnation 455  00 

Oraduatlon. 2,050  00 

PostOraduate 182  50 

76,691  78 

Summer  Course  in  Geodesy 492  00 

Summer  Course  in  Surveying 8,793  25 

Summer  Session,  1908 : 

Momingside 51,962  00 

College  of  Physloians  and  Surgeons      1,110  00       53,072  00 

.TT«Tx»T«o 615,962  96 

SUKDBIBS: 

Other  Beoeipts  from  Students : 

Supplies  and  Material  (See  Memo- 
randa to  Schedule  8): 

Momingside 14,972  83 

College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons        3,146  58 

18,119  41 

Books  and  Library  Fines 50120 

Barnard  College: 

Salailes. 82,000  00 

Eleotrlo  Current 1,234  00 

Steam  Heat  and  Power. 4,235  00 

Teachers  College: 

Salaries 112,037  50 

Interest: 

On  GenerslInTestments •      6,869  09 

On  Deposits  of  General  Funds 1,258  58 

8,127  67 

Carried  forward $226,254  78   $1,094,382  88 

*  Unadjusted  Bents  of  expired  leases,  amounting  to  $170,491.41,  not  included. 
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Brought  forward .... 

Miscellaoeoufl: 

Advertiflinff $184  77 

Browne  Oift 4  00 

GUiM  of  1880,  to  reimbnrse  the 
Oollege  for  ooet  of  Class  of  1880 

Gatee,  paid  for  in  1007 2,000  00 

Diplomas. 10  00 

Income  from  Commons 61,701  18 

King  Gift 100  00 

Laboratory  PrivUegeeCMetaUumr)  268  50 

Saleof  PubUcatlons 776  90 

Sexennial  Catalogue 97  80 

Telephone  Beoeipts,  69th  St 617  00 

Telephone  Service,  1 16th  St 6,220  66 

Tennis  Tickets,  sales. 917  10 

TroyGlft. 2  00 

University  Catalogue 46  26 

WestHaU 90  00 

Ctaaaral  laeoae  tor  the  year 

Add  Bent  Allowances  paid  in  1906-07 
for  Account  190&-09 

Deduct  Arrears  of  Bents  (Schedule 
16,  page  68) 

Deduct  Fees  for  1908-09,  received  in 
1907-08 

Ctaasral  laeoBe  colleetad  U  1908-9.... 


$226,264  78     $1,094,382  38 


72,026  01 

298,279  79 

$l,898,66t  Ifl 

2,436  60 

$1,396,098  62 

17,646  60 

369  00 

18.006  60 

$1,877,098  12 


MEMORANDA  TO  SCHEDULE  8 

The  item  ** Supplies  and  Material:  Momingside,*'  under  ** Sundries,**  comprises 

material  furnished  to  students  in 

Arohitecture $       37  12 

Chemistry 10,843  69 

Civil  Bnfl^eering 321  60 

Electilcal  Bngineerlng 46  82 

Mechanical  Bngineerlng 704  34 

MetaUurgy 131  84 

and  Blectric  Light  and  Breakage  in 

Hartley  HaU 1,380  13 

Livingston  Hall 1,608  49 

$14,972  83 

The  item  ** Supplies  and  Material:  College  of  Fhystoiana  and  Surgeons,** undev 
**Sundrlee,**  comprises  material  furnished  to  students  in 

Anatomy $624  50 

Chemistry ft^^a^ 

Mammalian  Morphology ** /...V *^''  ^^ 

Osteology **^^^^ 

Pathology ^-^ 

S^*™"*?^** .., .• \%^^^ 

^harmBoology, ^     S..--    ^^^^ 

Physiological  Chemistry ***  ,.••*  ***»»..,•*      ^  .  •  »»**  i^n  ^^ 

Physiology *'^^  *     .••• "****x    .•*      • '^'^^^ 

"-^ :;^N^'';..--v;^v::::-:::..-;,------^^^ 
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GIFTS,  LEGACIES   AND  OTHER  RECEIPTS  FOR   DESIGNAT£1^ 

PURPOSES 

ADDITIONS  TO  8PBCIAL  FUNDS: 

Gift  of  General  H.  W.  Oupe&tler  to  auffment  the 

Edward  R.  Carpentier  Fund $100,000  00 

Gift  of  General  H.  W.  Oupe&tier  to  augment  the 

James  8.  Oupe&tler  Fund 2S,000  00 

Gift  of  Samuel  P.  Averj  to  augment  the  George 

William  Curtis  Medals  Fund. 300  00 

Gift  of  General  H.  W.  Carpentier  to  augment  the 

Dean  Lung  ProfesBorBhlp  Fund 12,000  00 

Gift  of  the  Earle  Memorial  Committee  to  augment 

the  Earle  Priae  Fund  in  ClasBlcs. 10  60 

Gift  of  George  B.  Goldschmldt,  to  establkh   the 

Samuel  Anthony  Goldsohmidt  Fellowship  Fund . . .     16,250  00 
Legacy  of  the  Ute  D.  Willis  James,  to  establish  the 

D.  Willis  James  Fund 100,000  00 

Legacy  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Ordronaiu,  to  establish 

the  John  Ordronauz  Fund 8,000  00 

Phoenix  Legacy: 

Fromsaleof  real  estate 8,338  34 

Gift  of  BUa  de  Peyster  Shoemaker  and  Henry  F. 

Shoemaker,  to  establish  the  William  Brock  Shoe- 
maker Fund 10,000  00       $288,893  84 

GIFTB  AND  LBGAdES  FOB  THB  PUBCHASB  OF 
LAND  AND  BRECTION  OF  BUILDING^: 

Anonymous,  for  Model  of  Buildings  and  Grounds $2,826  00 

Anonymous,  towards  erection  of  Kent  HaU 100,000  00 

Charles  Bathgate  Beck,  Bstate  of: 

60   Shares   Consolidation    Coal   Co.*8 

Stock  (stock  dividend) $4,600  00 

Interest 1,110  06       6,610  06 

Bdward  Severin  Clark,  to  complete  the  Bzedra  of  The 

Great  God  Pan. 273  60 

ClasBof  1880,  for  Class  of  1880Gates 20  00 

aasB  of  1888,  to  complete  Torcheres  in  front  of 

St.  Paul's  Chapel 2,000  00 

Class  of  1884,  Arts,  to  provide  a  marble  dock  and 

doorway  in  Hamilton  Hall 1,913  00 

Class  of  1884,  Mines,  for  Grading  South  Field 6,000  00 

aasB  of  1890,  for  Grading  South  Field 6,000  00 

Hamilton  Hall  Gift: 

Interest 86  04         192MB  60 

SPECUlJj  HAINTBNANCB  FUND:  Donated  by 

Alexander  Smith  Cochran 6,000  00 

Mazcellus  Hartley  Dodge 6,000  00 

Clarence  H.  Mackay 6,000  00 

F.  Augustus  Sdhermerhom 6,000  00 

Wm.  K.  YanderUlt 6,000  00  86,000  00 

Canted  forward $417,188  $4 
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Brouglitforwaxd $417a2S  34 

OTHSB  DESIGNATED  PURPOSES: 

Alumni  ABsooiotlon  of  the  College  of  Phyaiolaiisaiid 

Surgeons,  for  Alumni  ABsoolation  FeUowBhips $1,500  00 

AMOciatlon  of  the  Alumni  of  Columbia  College,  for 

the  Alumni  Aasociation  Prlae 60  00 

Anonymous: 

For  current  needs,  subject  to  the  direction  of  the 

President,  1900-10 80,000  00 

Through  Professor  Adolphe   Cohn,  for  French 

Lecture  Fund 160  00 

Through  the  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty : 

For  Medlcaland  Surgical  Nursing  Fund.       $88  00 

For  Salaries,  Department  of  Anatomy, 

180»-10 300  00 

For  Salaries,  Department  of  Pathology.       600  00 

For  Salaries,  Department  of  Practice 

of  Medicine 600  00 

For  Supplies  in  Embryology,  Depart- 
ment of  Pathology 100  00       1,488  00 

Contribution  to  the  Department  of  Applied  Thera- 
peutics        8,000  00 

For  Pharmacological  Laboratory  Equipment,  100&-10.  600  00 

For  Salaries,  Department  of  Indo-Iranian  Languages.       1,000  00 

For  Spedal  Equipment  Fund,  1009,  College  of  Physi- 

dans  and  Surgeons 7,060  00 

For  Special  Scholarship  in  Social  Economy 100  00 

Felix  Adler  Professorship  Fund,  for  Salaries,  Depart- 
ment of  Philosophy  and  Psychology,  1908-00, 
lOOO-lO 8,760  00 

American  School  of  Arcbseology  in  Palestine : 

Professor  John  D.  Prince $60  00 

JamesSpeyer 60  00  100  00 

Anthropology:   Salaries: 

Anonymous,  1900-10 $160  00 

C.  S.  Hemenway,  1909-10 100  00 

Aroher  M.  Huntington,  1908-09 600  00 

V.  Byeritt  Macy,  1909-10 60  00 

F.  W.  Putnam,  1910-11 20  00 

Isaac  N.SeUgman,  1909-10 100  00 

Harold  G.  Villard 100  00       1,020  00 

S.  8.  AuchindosB,  for  the  Purchase  of  Instrumeots, 

Department  of  Surgery 138  66 

Howard  Bayne,  for  Salaries  in  Presidents  Office 50  00 

Biological  Besearch  Fund : 

Interest 44  26 

Catherine  Wolf^  Bruce  Fund : 

Butherfurd  Stuyyesant $1,000  00 

Interest 130  02     $1,130  02 


Carried  forward $51,180  92        $417,122  34 
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Brooffatfonnud $61480  08       $417,123  9^ 

OTHER  DBBIONATKD  FUBPOSBB— OcmllfNMd 
QurnegleFoQndAtloQOnuita:  AUowmnoeB  to 

Mft.  Jamei  H.Ouifleld $36S  77 

KH.OMtle 1,670  00 

0«oiie  F.Tlriier 1,820  00 

F.B.  HltttOD 2,670  00 

John  aMoofe 8,000  00 

J.C.Pllster 2,000  00 

MxB.LoaJie8.Bees 1,360  00 

Mil.  MMle  A.  Underwood 896  00     13,668  77 

QtH  Bofliieeriiig,  Letiontoiy,  Teets,  etc 2,761  62 

Prof.  F.  BL  Crocker,  for  SelerfeB,  Department  of  Bleo- 

trtoal  Englneerinff 1,800  00 

Bectrlcel Knglneertng :   Meter Teeto: 

New  York  aty  for  TesUnff  IfeterB 876  00 

B&eetroOiemioel  lAterstorjr  Bqulpment  Fund : 

Intereit 22  46 

FlveLo«,WeetHeU: 

OoUeoted  from  Insarnnoe  Companies 40  00 

Thomas  8.  Flske,  for  purposes  of  the  American 

Matbematlcal  Society 60  00 

MrL  James  W.  Gerard,  for  ICarous  Daly  ScholarBhip. .       1,000  00 

German  tstto  Society  of  America,  for  8alari<w,  Depart- 
ment of  Gennanlo  Languages 1,200  00 

Aroher  M.  Huntington,  for  use  in  the  Spanish  Depart- 
ment, 1900-10  (Romance  Languages). 100  00 

Benjamin  B.  lAwrence,  for  lAwrence  Annual  Scholar- 
ship In  Mining  Engineering 260  00 

Adolph  Lewisohn : 

For  Salaries,  Department  of  Metal- 
lurgy   $1,000  00 

For  Special  Instruction,   Schools  of 

Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry.        600  00       1,600  00 

Library: 

Samuel  P.  Avery,  for  Avery  Fund $336  00 

James  Loeb,  for  James  Loeb  Fund 175  00 

William  G.  Low,  for  William  G.  Low 

Fund 260  00  760  00 

Loubat  Priaes: 

Interest 88  94 

Mrs.    Annie    M.  McGlymonds    for   the    Lewis   K. 

McGlymonds  Scholarships 1,300  00 

Mechanical  Engineering,  for  Lectureship : 

Brown  Hoisting  Machinery  Company. .  $82  16 

The  Darley  Engineering  Company 26  00 

J.  M.  Dodge  Company 82  16 

Carried  forward $189  30  $76^2  61        $417,198  84 
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Btoaght  forward $189  30  $76,592  61        $417,122  34 

OTHER  DB8IGNATED  PUBPOSBS-CVw/t»»#i/ 

Dodge  Manufaoturiiig  Company $82  15 

Heyl  and  Patterson,  Ino 82  16 

C.  W.  Hunt  Company 82  15 

The  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Company.  82  15 

The  Link  Belt  Company 82  10         600  00 


FhiUpa  N.  Moore,  for  Special  Scholarship  in  School 

of  Mines 250  00 

Niels  Poulson,  for  the  Poulson  Annual  Fellowship, 

1909-10 650  00 

Besearch  on  the  Indians  of  British  Columbia : 
Committee  on  the  Boas  Anniversary 

Volume $90  00 

Homer  B.  Sargent , 1,000  00      1,090  00 


Isaac  N.  Selignuuit  for  Salaries,  Secretary's  Office 100  00 

Special  Fund  for  Departments  of  Mining  and  Metal- 
lurgy: 

Interest 132  12 

Prof.  J.  B.  Spingam,  to  maintain  the  Bellea-Letters 

Prlaes 40  00 

Stateof  New  York,  to  aid  Blind  Students 900  00 

United  States  Post  Office  Department,  towards  salary 

of  Postmaster  at  the  University 325  00 

Wawepez  Society,  for  the  John  D.  Jones  Scholarship..  200  00         $80,879  78 


$498,002  07 
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Bzpendlt) 
1908-100O 

Brou0h£  fbnoortl $194,751  95 

0)  Transferred  to  Barnard  Medal  Aooount %   40  00 

(■)  Center  Fund :  Charged  off  to  Premium  Aooount 68  40 

(*)  Loubat  Fund :  Transferred  to  Loubat Prlaes (Schedule  9)   3,065  77 
0)  Transferred  to  ''  Miscellaneous  Payments** 
(Schedule  8,  first  Item) : 

BerghFund f  4,000  00 

Dean  Lunf  Fund 4,000  00 

Pulitzer  Fund  for  Journalism 37,440  00 

SeidlFund 480  00 

Trowbrldffe  Fund 500  00 

Waring  Funds 4,000  00  50,420  00         $53,584  17 

$141,167  78 

(•)  Phoenix  Legacy:  Payments: 

Astronomy :  Departmental  Appropriation $    199  85 

AstronoD^:  OMervatoir  for  Apparatus. 250  00 

Botany :  Departmental  Appropriation 599  85 

Chemistry:  Supplies 6,000  00 

Civil  Engineering:  Departmental  Appropriation. . . .  650  00 

Civil  Bngineering :  Instruments  ana  Bepairs 1,800  00 

Electrical  Engineering:  Departmental  Appropriation  1,499  65 
Engineering  Draughting :  Departmental  Appropria- 
tion   200  00 

Geology:  Departmental  Appropriation 500  00 

Mechanical  Engineering :  Departmental  Appropria- 
tion   1,500  00 

Metallurgy:  Departmental  Appropriation 750  00 

Mineralogy :  Departmental  Appropriation 398  93 

Mining :  Departmental  Appropriation 2,000  00 

Physics:  Experimental :  JLaboratory  Helper 600  00 

Phjrsics:  Experimental:  Departmental  Appropriation  760  00 

Physics :  Experimental :  Kew  Equipment 3,000  00 

Physics :  Mathematical :  Apparatus 260  00 

Zoology :  Departmental  Appropriation 2,498  17 

Zoology :  Naples  ZoOlogioal  Btation 250  00         $23,696  45 

♦  Includes  Gift  of  $2,500.  - 

t  Includes  Gift  of  $50. 

1  Includes  proceeds  from  sale  of  books  on  '*(3hina  and  the  CShinese,*'  $29.71. 

I  Includes  Gift  of  $11.08. 
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Schedule  6 


MISCELLANEOUS  RECEIPTS 

INYBSTMENTB: 
Special  Foods: 

Bond  and  Mortgage  on  63  Wert  47th  St^  N.  Y $43,660  00 

Bond  and  Mortgage  on  80  West  48tb  St.,  N.  Y 2,000  00 

Bond  and  Mortgage  on  44  Wert  48th  St.,  N.  Y 12,000  00 

Ooiumbia  College  3  per  cent.  Mortgage  Gtold  Bonds  200,000  00 

General  Funds: 
Bond  and  Mortgage  on  property  at  Wakefield, 

New  York 21,400  00 

ENDOWMENT  FUND: 
Sale  of  Lota: 

No.  62  Wert  48th  Street,  New  York 46,260  00 

No.  62  Wert  48th  Street,  New  York 46,760  00 

STUDENTS'  LOAN  FUND: 

Students' Notes  paid 410  00 

Interest  on  Students'  Notes 10  70 

Interest  on  Deposits 167  20 

Gift  from  A.O.  Bauer 1  00 

Gift  from  William  FeUowes  Morgan 160  00 

COLUMBIA  COLLEGE  4  FEB  CENT.  FIB8T  MOBT- 
GAGE  GOLD  BONDS: 
From  sale  of  Bonds 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  PRESS: 

Sale  of  Books '' Problem  of  Monopoly" 

ADVANCE  FEES,  1900-10: 

Momingside 6,440  50 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 31  25 

ARREARS  OF  RENT: 

1006-1007  Receipts 3,760  00 

1007-1008  Receipts 9,076  96 

DEPOSITS  FOB  APPARATUS 

DEPOSITS  FOB  KEYS 

ELEVATED  RAILWAY  LITIGATION: 

In  part  settlement  of  claims  againrt  the  Metro- 
politan Elevated  Railway  Company 

BBSIDENCB  HALLS : 

Advance  Receipts,  1900-10 

STUDENTS  FOR  APPARATUS,  1907-08,  COLLEGE 
OF  PHYSICIANS  AND  SURGEONS 

*  In  addition,  $487  transferred  from  Key  Aooount. 


$270,060  00 


92,000  00 


•738  90 


3,000,000  00 


26  11 


6,471  76 

12,826  96 

46,426  64 

1,224  85 

202,791  67 

1,671  40 

20  64 

$3,642,147  41 
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MISCELLANEOUS  PATMENTS 


CHARGBABLB  AGAINST  INCOME  OF  SPECIAL  FUNDS: 

Mrs.  Anton  Seidl  (Seldl  Fund) $480  00 

Mrs.  William  P.  Trowbridge  (Trow- 
bridge Fund) 600  00 

Mre.  George  B.  Waring  (Waring  Fund)  2,000  00 

MiflB  Effle  Blunt  Warincr  ( Warincr  Fund)  2,000  00 

BergbFund 4,000  00 

Dean  Lung  Fund. 4,000  00 

Journalism  Fund 37,440  00      $50,420  00 

INVESTMENTS  IN  PBBSONAL  SECUKITIEU: 
Special  Funds : 
Balance  on  $60,000  New  York,  New 

Haven  &  Hartford  B.  B.  Co.*b  6^ 

Convertible  Debenture  Bonds $37,600  00 

$100,000  Northern  Pacific  B.  B.  Co/s 

3^  (General  Mortgage  Bonds 75,000  00 

Bond  and  Mortgage  on  90-82  Avenue 

"B,"  New  York,  at  4^ 62,000  00 

Bond  and  Mortgage  on  northwest  cor- 
ner of  Twelfth  Street  and  Second 

Avenue,  New  York,  at  4^ 100,000  00 

Bond   and   Mortgage   on   northwest 

comer  of  Thirteenth  Street  and 

Avenue ''  A,"  New  York,  at  4>0. . .       85,000  00 
Bond   and   Mortgage  on   southwest 

comer  of  Prince  and  Thompson 

Streets,  New  York,  at  4% 67,600  00       427,000  00 

General  Funds : 
$80,000  Manhattan  Bailway  Co/s  4% 

Consolidated  Mortgage  Gold  Bonds    $80,000  00 
60  Shares  Consolidation  Coal  Co/s  stock 

received  as  a  stock  dividend 4,500  00 

Bond  and  Mortgage  on  No.  52  West 

48th  Street,  New  York,  at  4^. . . .       35,250  00 
Bond  and  Mortgage  on  No.  62  West 

48th  Street,  New  York,  at  4H%'  - .  •        36,760  00      166,600  00      683,500  00 

UNIVEBSITY,  MOBNINGSIDE: 
LAND,  BUILDINGS  AND  EQUIPMENT: 
Aase'^sment,  acquiring  title  for  addi- 
tion to  Blverside  Park $331  66 

Assessment,  Boulevard  Sewer 2,679  90 

Assessment,  1 16th  Street  Opening 2,882  77 

Assessment,  120th  Street  Opening 33,956  09     $44,760  31 

Development  of  South  Field 700  47 

Grading  South  Field 9,969  00 

Hamilton  Hall,  Construction 5,003  16 

Hartley  Hall,  Equipment 868  12 

Kent  Hall,  Construction 346  89 

Livingston  Hall,  Equipment 1,067  45 

Model  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 2,096  54 

School  of  Journalism,  Constniotlon. . . .  910  65 

The  Great  God  Pan 273  60 

Torcheres  for  St.  Faults  Chapel 8,000  00        67,963  98 

Carried  forward $701,883  98 
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Brought  forward $701,883  98 

BLOOiaNGDALB  SITB  MOBTGAGB 1,000,000  00 

COLUMBIA    COLLBOB    2H   MOBTGAGB 

GOLD  BONDS,  due  1900 1,803,000  OO 

CIVIL  BNGINBEBING  COUBSB— Morris,  Comr. : 

ImprovementB 5,724  39 

SLBVATBD  BAILWAY  LITIGATION: 

Bzpeuaes 1,077  10 

BNDOWMBNT  FUND: 

Taxes,  Searches  and  Legal  Bxpenaes 
in  sale  of  lots  Nos.  62  and  62  West 
48th  Street,  New  York 743  00 

DBP08ITS  FOB  APPABATUS: 

Befunded. 45,407  02 

DEPOSITS  FOB  KBYS: 

Befunded *1,116  35 

mSUBAKCB,  1909-1910 683  33 

INSUBANCB,  1910-1911 603  33 

INTBBE8T  ON  BLOOMINGDALB   SITB 
MOBTGAGB: 
Payment  due  July  1, 1909 22,500  00 

MBTBB  TESTS,  DEPABTMBNT  OF 

BLBCTBIGAL  BNGINBBBING: 
Advanced  Payments  on  1900  Contract.  678  so 

STATE  AID  TO  BLIND  PUPILS : 

Overdraft,  1908-1909 4  96 

STUDENTS'  LOAN  FUND: 

Advanced  to  Students  on  their  notes  1,837  00 

SUMMEB  SESSION,  1909: 

Momingside $3,211  08 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons...  220  10         3,431  18 

$3,588,689  ^ 

♦  An  additional  $487  transferred  to  Students*  Loan  Fund. 
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INTEREST  ACCOUNT 

IKTRBBST  PAID: 

OnBloomlngdaleSiteMortffafle 148,621  00 

On  Columbia  OoUege  agt  Mortgage  Ckdd  Bonds  64,240  00 

On  Ck>lumbla  College  4%  Mortgage  Gold  Bonds 

(Recording  Tax,  etc.) 14,630  18 

On  Loubat  Annuity  Mortgage 17,920  00 

On  Chaplain's  Beflidenoe  Mortgage 720  00 


$130,040  18 


DEDUCT  INTERB8T  APPOBTIONIID  to  Speolal 
Beal  Estate  Account,  as  follows : 

Gaillaid-Loubat  libxaiy  Bndowment  Fund..  23,730  88 


$106,300  36 
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SPECIAL  BEAL  ESTATE  ACCOUNT 

WILLIAMSBRIDGB  PBOPEBTY: 

June  30, 1908— To  Balance Dr.       $168,202  97 

June  30, 1909— To  Deficit  Income Dr.  3,920  18 

To  Balance,  Dr $172,123  15 

LOUBAT  PROPKBTY— 603-11  BBOADWAY: 

June  30, 1908— To  Balance Dr.      $600,760  63 

June  30, 1909— By  Surplus  Income Cr.  9,248  91 

ToBalance,Dr $000,61162 
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8UMMABT 


BDUOATIONAL  HZPENBBB  AND  ADMINIBTBATION: 


Oumnt  BzpeiiMt  ohaiyeable  afftinst  General 
Inoome  of  the  Oorpontloo  for  1008-9  (Sum- 
maij  of  Schedule  7,  lint  odnmii,  pege  32). . .  $l,8S7,5mi  68 

Intereet  Aooount:   Debit  belanoe  (Sohednle  10, 

IwgeSO) 100,809  36       tl«443,896  00 

GeoeralIiiooiiieforl008-9,(Sohediile3,iwsell)    1,392,608  18 

SpediU  Malntenaiioe  Fund   (Schedule  4,  third 

Item,  lMgel2) 2S,000  00         1^417,668  18 

Deficit,  1906-9 $26,888  88 
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PRINCIPAL  OF  SPECIAL  FUNDS 


■BNB8T  KBMFTON  ADAMS  FUND  FOB  PHYSICAL  RESBABCH: 

Gift  of  Edward  B.  Adams,  In  memory  of  his  son,  tbe  late  Bmest 
Kempton  Adams.   BstabUshed  1904 


960,000  00 


AYBBY  ABCHITBCTURAL  FUND 

Gift  of  Samuel  P.  Avetj  and  Ifaiy  Qgden  Avery  In  memory  of 
their  deceased  son,  Henry  Ogden  Avery.  The  income  of  the 
fund  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  books  relating  to  archi- 
tecture, decorations  and  allied  arts.   BMablished  1890 


80,000  00 


BABNABD  FELLOWSHIP  FUND : 

Legacy  from  the  late  President  Barnard  to  establish  tbe  **  Bar- 
nard Fellowship  for  encouraging  Scientific  Besearoh.**  Estab- 
lished 1888 


10,000  00 


BABNABD  UBBABY  FUND: 

The  reelduaiy  estate  of  the  late  President  Barnard  was  left  to 
the  Trustees  of  Golumbia  GoUege  to  oonstttute  a  fund  under 
the  name  of  the ''  Barnard  Fund  for  the  Increase  of  the  li- 
brary,** the  income  of  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  purchase 
of  books,  especially  those  relating  to  physical  and  astronom- 
ical Bcience ;  but  out  of  the  Income  of  this  fund  so  much  as 
may  be  necessary  is  to  be  applied  in  procuring  a  gold  medal 
of  the  bullion  value  of  not  lesi  than  $200,  to  be  styled  the 
**  Barnard  Medal  for  Meritorious  Service  to  Sdenoe,**to  be 
awarded  every  five  years  on  the  Judgment  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Science  of  the  United  States.  The  medal  will  be 
next  awarded  in  June,  1810.   Established  1888 

MABGABET  BABNABD  FUND: 

The  residuary  estate  of  the  late  Margaret  Barnard,  widow  of  the 
late  President  Barnard,  was  left  to  the  Trustees  of  Columbia 
Ck>l]ege,  **to  augment  the  sum  left  by  my  late  husband.** 
Established  1888 


68,601  04 


16,831  67 


BECK  FUNDS: 

The  late  Charies  Bathgate  Beck  bequeathed  the  sum  of  $10,000 
to  be  applied  as  follows:  $2,000  to  found  one  free  scholar- 
ship, the  income  to  be  applied  "to  the  free  yearly  tuition  and 
education  in  said  College  of  one  student  forever,  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  rules  of  said  College  and  said 
Trustees  shall  prescribe.**  The  income  of  the  remaining 
$8,000  to  be  used  for  an  annual  prise  "to  the  student  in  the 
Law  School  who  shall  pass  the  best  examination  in  Beal 
BMateLaw.**   BMablished  1888. 

Beck  Scholarship  Fund $8,000  00 

Beck  Pilae  Fund $8,000  00  10,000  00 

Carried  forward $176,738  81 
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Brought  forward $176,783  81 

JULIUS  BEER  LBCTURB  FUND : 

Legacy  of  the  late  JuUusBaer.   BMahllflhed  1903 10,000  00 

BBNNETT  PBIZB  FUND : 

Gift  of  James  Gordon  Bennett,  the  income,  or  a  medal  of  eqnal 
value,  to  be  given  for  *'an  enay  in  Bngllah  proee  upon  some 
subject  of  contemporaneous  interest  In  the  domestic  or  f  or- 
eignpoUcy  of  the  United  States.**   BBtablisbed  1893 1,000  00 

HENBY  BBBGH  FUND: 

Anonymous  Gift,  the  Income  to  be  used  for  the  inculcating  of  a 
spirit  of  kindness  and  consideration  toward  the  lower  ani- 
mals.  BMablished  1007 100,000  00 

BLUMBNTHAL  BNDOWMBNT  FUND: 

Gift  of  George  Blumenthal  for  the  endowment  of  a  Chair  of 

Politics.    BBtabllshedl906 100,076  00 

BUNNBB  PBIZB  FUND: 

Gift  of  friends  of  the  late  Henry  Cuyler  Bunner,  the  income  to 
be  used  to  provide  every  year  the  **  H.  0.  Bunner  Medal,**  to 
be  given  to  the  student  who  shall  present  the  best  esMy  on  an 
assigned  subject  in  American  literature.    BstablishedlSOO..  1,000  00 

BICHABD  BUTLEE  SCHOLABSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Richard  Butler  in  memory  of  her  decessed  husband. 
Richard  Butler,  open  to  students  bom  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 
Established  1903 6,000  00 

CAMPBELL  SCHOLABSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  $3,000  each  from  Miss  Maria  L.  Campbell  and  Miss  Cath- 
erine B.  Campbell  for  the  establishment  of  two  scholarships 
in  the  College,  in  memory  of  Bobert  B.  Campbell,  of  the  class 
of  1844,  and  Henry  P.  Campbell,  of  the  class  of  1847.  Bstab- 
lishedlOOO 8,000  00 

EDWARD  R,  CARPENTIER  FUND: 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Maria  H.  Williamson  for  the  endowment  of  a  **  Pro- 
fesK>rship,  or  an  endowed  lectureship,  on  the  origins  and 
growth  of  civilizations  among  men.**   Established  1008 250,000  00 

JAMES  S.  CARPENTIER  FUND : 

Gift  from  General  H.  W.  Carpentler  to  establish  a  fund  in  mem- 
ory of  his  brother,  James  S.  Carpentler,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
LawSchool.   Established  1003 200,000  00 

R.  S.  CARPENTIER  FUND: 

Gift  from  General  H.  W.  Osrpentier  towards  a  prof eawrship  in 
the  Medical  School,  in  memory  of  Reuben  S.  Oarpentier. 
Established  1904. 100,000  00 

CENTER  FUND: 

Gift  of  Maiy  E.  Ludlow,  in  memory  of  her  son,  the  late  Bobert 
Center,  the  income  to  be  applied  either  to  the  salary  of  a  Pro- 
f  eawrship  of  Music,  or  to  be  used  in  any  one  or  more  of  these 
ways  or  such  other  ways  as  shall  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Trus- 
tees tend  most  effectively  to  elevate  the  standard  of  musical 
instruction  In  the  United  States,  and  to  offer  the  most  favor- 
able opportunities  for  acquiring  instruction  of  the  highest 
order.    Established  1898 178,048  60 

Carried  forward $1,128,864  81 
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Brouffhtforwftrd. $1,126,854  81 

OH  ANLER  PRIZB  FUND : 

Bequeet  of  J.  Winthrop  Ghanler,  of  the  class  of  1847,  to  found 
an  annual  prize  for*' the  best  original  manusoript  essay  in 
TCngliah  prose  on  the  History  of  Ciyil  Oovemment  of  Amer- 
ica, or  some  other  historical  subject."    Established  1877 1,000  00 

CLARK  8CH0LABSHIP  FUND: 

Bequest  ot  the  late  Alonzo  Clark,  M.D.,  formerly  President  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  discovery  of  new  facts  in  medical  science. 
First  prize  bestowed  October  1,1894 14,000  00 

CLASS  OF  1848  SCHOLABSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  an  anonymous  friend,  1902 10,000  00 

COLUMBIA  FELLOWSHIP  FUND: 

Brtabliflhed  by  the  Trustees  for  a  traveling  fellowship  in  the  De- 
partment of  Architecture  in  recognition  of  the  liberality  of 
Mr.  F.  Augustus  Schermerhom,  of  the  class  of  1868,  to  this 
Department.  The  fellowship  is  awarded  in  even-numbered 
years.   EsUblished  1889 13,000  00 

B.  B.  00NVBR8  PRIZB  FUND : 

Gift  of  Miss  Alice  Conveis  and  Miss  Clara  B.  Convers  to  endow, 
in  memory  of  their  brother,  Ebenezer  Buckingham  Convers, 
of  the  class  of  1866,  a  prize  in  the  Columbia  Law  School.  Es- 
tablished 1906 1,000  00 

COTHBALFUND: 

Gift  of  Mrs.  James  R.  Swords  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Lawrence  as  a 
memorial  to  their  brother,  Alexander  I.  Cotbeal,  the  income 
to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  books  in  the  Oriental  Lan- 
guages, or  relating  to  Oriental  countries.   Established  1896. .  6,000  00 

NATHANIEL  CURRIER  FUND: 

Legacy  of  Lura  Currier,  to  establish  the  Nathaniel  Currier  Fund, 
the  income  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the 
Library.    BBtablished  1908 60,000  00 

CURTIS  FELLOWSHIP  FUND : 

Gift  of  the  George  William  Curtis  Memorial  Committee  to  estab- 
lish a  fellowBhip  in  the  School  of  Political  Science  in  Colum- 
bia University,  to  bear  the  name  and  to  perpetuate  the  mem- 
ory of  the  late  George  William  Curtis ;  the  holder  of  the 
fellowship  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  the  science  of 
government,  with  a  special  view  to  its  application  to  the 
then  existing  condition  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  State 
or  City  of  New  York,  and  to  publish  a  monograph  on  some 
subject  relating  to  the  then  existing  condition  of  the  United 
Btates,etc.   Established  1899 10,000  00 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  CURTIS  MEDALS  FUND : 

Gift  from  an  associate  of  George  William  Curtis  in  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Reform  work,  1902 1,300  00 

Carried  forward $1,233,164  81 
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Brought  forward $1,233  164  81 

DAG08TA  PROFB880BSHIP  FUND: 

The  late  Charles  M.  DaCkxsta,  a  member  of  the  class  of  1866, 
bequeathed  to  the  Trustees  of  Ck>lumbla  College  $100,000. 
Of  this  sum,  the  Trustees,  on  October  6,  1881,  for  the  en- 
dowment of  a  chair  in  the  Department  of  Biology,  set  apcurt 
$80,000,  which  has  been  increased  by  the  profits  of  certain 
Investments  to 86,676  83 

RDWABD  A.  DABUNG  PRIZB  FUND: 

Bequest  of  the  late  Edward  A.  Darling,  formerly  Superintendent 
of  Buildings  and  Grounds,  the  income  to  be  awarded  as  a 
prize  each  year  at  Commencement  to  that  student  of  the 
senior  class  in  Engineering  whose  work  during  his  course  of 
study  is  voted  by  his  classmates  to  have  been  the  most  honest 
and  thorough.    EsUblished  1903 1,000  00 

DEAN  LUNG  PROFESSORSHIP  OP  CHINESE  FUND : 

Gift  of  an  anonymous  friend  to  found  a  department  of  Chinese 
Languages,  literatures.  Religion  and  Law,  and  especially  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Profesaorship  to  be  known  as  the  Dean 
Lung  Professorship  of  Chinese.    Established  1901 226,000  00 

DRISLER  CLASSICAL  FUND: 

Gift  of  Seth  Low,  formerly  President  of  the  University,  for  the 
endowment  of  the  ^*  Henry  Drialer  Classical  Fund "  for  the 
purchase  of  books,  maps,  charts,  busts  and  such  other  equip- 
ment as  will  tend  to  make  instruction  in  the  classics  more 
interesting  and  effective.    Established  1894 10,000  00 

D7CKMAN  FUND: 

Gift  of  Isaac  Michael  Dyckman  in  memory  of  his  uncles,  Dr. 
Jacob  Dyckman  and  Dr.  James  Dyckman,  both  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  to  establish  the  *'  Dyckman  Fund 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Biological  Research,"  *' the  interest 
derived  therefrom  to  be  devoted  annually  to  such  object  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  the  gift,  as  shall  be  recommended 
by  the  Department  of  Zoology  and  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent.''   Established  1899 10,000  00 

BARLE  PRIZE  FUND: 

Gift  of  the  Earle  Memorial  Committee  to  establish  the  Earle 

Prize  in  Classics.    Established  1907 907  87 

BATON  PROFESSORSHIP  FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  late  Dorman  B.  Eaton  to  endow  and  maintain 
a  Professorship  of  Municipal  Science  and  Administration  in 
theCoUege.    Established  1903 100,000  00 

GARTH  MEMORIAL  FUND: 

Gift  of  Horace  E.  Garth  to  establish  a  fellowship  in  Political 
Economy  in  memory  of  his  son,  the  late  Granville  W.  Garth. 
Established  1904 16,260  00 

GERHARD  FUND: 

Bequest  of  Frederick  Gebhard  to  found  a  Professorship  of  Ger- 
man Language  and  literature.    Established  1843 20,000  00 

Carried  forward $1,702,889  61 
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GBRMAN  LBCTURE  FUND : 

Gifts  for  an  endowment  for  Public  Lectures  in  German  at  the 
University,  the  income  to  be  used  for  advertising*  printing, 
8llde8,etc.    Established  1901 1,000  00 

SAMUEL  ANTHONY  GOLD8CHMIDT  FELLOWSHIP  FUND : 

Gift  of  George  B.  Goldschmidt,  to  establish  this  fund,  in  memory 
of  Samuel  Anthony  Goldschmidt,  of  the  Class  of  1868,  the 
income  to  be  used  for  the  nudntenance  of  a  fellowship  in 
Chemistry.    Established  1008 16,260  00 

GUSTAV  GOTTHEIL  LECTURESHIP  FUND: 

Gift  from  Temple  Emanu-El  to  establish  this  lectureship,  the 
holder  of  which  is  to  be  nominated  by  the  Professors  in  the 
Department  of  Semitic  Languages,  subject  to  confirmation 
by  the  Trustees.    Established  1903 10,000  00 

CORNELIUS  HBENBY  GOTTSBERGER  FELLOWSHIP  FUND : 

Bequest  of  Ellen  Josephine  JBanker  to  establish  a  fellowship  to 
bear  the  name  and  be  in  memory  of  her  deceased  brother, 
Cornelius  Heeney  Gottsberger.    Established  1904 9,600  00 

REVEREND  ORLANDO  HARRIMAN  FUND: 

Gift  of  the  children  of  the  late  Reverend  Orlando  Haniman,  of 
the  Class  of  1836,  as  a  memorial  to  their  father,  the  income, 
until  further  action  by  the  Trustees,  to  be  applied  to  the 
salary  of  the  Professor  of  Rhetoric  aud  English.  Established 
1908 100,000  00 

HARSEN  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND : 

Founded  by  the  late  Jacob  Harsen,  M.D.,  in  1869,  the  income  to 
be  given  in  prizes.  Under  an  order  of  the  N.  Y.  Supreme 
Court  in  1903,  the  income  is  thereafter  to  be  used  for  scholar- 
ships in  the  Medical  School,  to  be  known  as  the  Harsen 
Scholarships 31,114  10 

ILUG  FUND: 

Bequest  of  William  C.  nUg,  of  the  Class  of  1882,  School  of  Mines, 
the  income  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  prizes  to  be 
awarded  to  students  of  the  graduating  class  of  the  School  of 
Mines,  who  shall,  in  the  judgment  of  the  faculty,  have  merited 
the  same  by  commendable  proficiency  in  such  scientific  sub- 
jects as  the  Faculty  may  designate.    Established  1 898 2,000  00 

INDO-IRANIAN  FUND: 

Gift  of  an  anonymous  donor  to  found  this  Fund,  the  income  to 
be  used  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Department  of  Indo- 
Iranlan  Languages.    Established  1908 16,000  00 

JACOBI  WARD  FUND : 

Gift  of  an  anonymous  donor  '*  to  endow  a  ward  for  children  in 
the  Roosevelt  Hospital."  Established  in  1899  as  a  memorial 
to  the  donor's  wife  and  in  honor  of  Dr.  Abraham  Jacobi 60,000  00 

D.  WILLIS  JAMES  FUND: 

Bequest  of  D.  Willis  James,  the  income  to  be  applied,  until 
further  action  by  the  Trustees,  to  the  salary  of  the  Professor 
of  Geology.   Established  1908 100,000  00 

Carried  forward $2,037,763  61 
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Brooffht  forward. $2,03T.7S3  ei 

LAW  BOOK  TRUST  FUND: 

Created  by  act  of  the  Trustees  on  March  5, 1900,  bjr  the  oooaoli- 
datlon  of  the  Alexander  Gole*8  gift  ($1,600),  John  J.  JenUns 
Legacy  ($500);  John  McKeon  Fund  ($1,000),  Senuon  Simpson 
Fund  ($1,000)  and  Bdgar  J.  Nathan  Gift  ($250),  the  Inoome 
to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  law  books,  and  by  act  of  the 
FInanoe  Committee,  October  2,  1007,  by  adding  the  Payne 
Law  Gift  ($1,000) 6,260  OO 

LOUBATFUND; 

Gift  of  Joseph  F.  Loubat  for  prins  to  be  glTen  every  flye  years 
for  works  in  the  EngHsh  Language  oo  the  History,  Geography, 
Arohasology,  Ethnology,  Philology  or  Numismatics  of  North 
America.  First  prise,  $1,000;  second  prise,  $400.  Bstab- 
lishedl892 7«000  OO 

LOUBAT  PROFESSORSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  from  Joseph  F.  Loubat  to  establish  the  Loubat  Prof essor- 

ship  in  American  Arohasology.    Established  1903 100,000  00 

BfATHBHATICAL  PRIZE  FUND: 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Louis  T.  Hoyt,  to  establish  this  fund  in  memory  of 
her  nephew,  John  Dash  van  Buren,  Jr.,  of  the  class  of  1005. 
Established  1906 5,000  00 

MoKIM  FELLOWSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  Charles  F.  MoKim  for  two  traveling  fellowships  In  the 
Department  of  Architecture.  The  fellowships  are  awarded 
In  odd-numbered  years.    Established  in  1889 20,000  00 

MEMBER  OF  CLASS  OF  *85  FUND: 

Gift  of  Grant  Squires,  of  the  class  of  1665,  the  inoome  to  be 
awarded  every  five  years  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  sociolog- 
ical investigation  that  promisee  results  of  a  scientific  value. 
BBtablished  1895 1,060  00 

GUY  B.  MILLER  FUND : 

Bequest  of  the  late  Guy  B.  Miller,  of  the  class  of  1898,  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  for  general  purposes  of  the  Medical 
SchooL    Bsteblished  1904 10,000  00 

WILLIAM  MITCHELL  FELLOWSHIP  FUND: 

Legacy  of  the  late  Benjamin  D.  Silliman  to  establish,  in  honor  and 
memory  of  his  friend,  William  Mitchell,  deceased,  the  William 
Mitchell  Fellowship  Fund  In  Letters  or  Science.  Established 
1908 10,000  00 

MOFFAT  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

Legacy  from  William  B.  Moffat,  M.D.,  of  the  class  of  1838,  *^  for 
the  purpose  of  one  or  more  scholarships  for  the  education  and 
instruction  of  one  or  more  indigent  students."  Bstablished 
1862 2,000  00 

MOttENTHAL  FELLOWSHIP  FUND : 

Gift  of  the  friends  of  the  late  Joseph  Mosenthal,  to  found  a  fel- 
lowship in  Music.    Established  1898 7,600  00 

Carried  forward $2,205,553  61 
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Brouflrht  forward. $2,205,653  61 

JOHN  ORDRONAUi  FUND: 

Legacy  from  Dr.  John  Ordronaiix,  deoeased,  to  establish  prizes 
in  the  Law  School,  to  be  presented  either  annually,  or 
bi-annuall7,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Trustees.  Established 
1900... i 8,000  00 

PBRKIKS  FELLOWSHIP  FUND : 

Legacy  from  Willard  B.  Perkins,  the  income  to  be  expended  every 
four  years  for  a  travellnfif  fellowship  in  the  Architectural  De- 
partment. Established  1898.  The  fellowship  will  be  next 
awarded  in  June,  1910 5,700  00 

PHILOLBXIAN  CENTENNIAL  WASHINGTON  PRIZE  FUND: 

Gift  to  the  Philolezian  Society  from  J.  Ackerman  Coles,  of  the 
class  of  1864,  the  accumulated  income  to  be  expended  every 
four  years  for  a  duplicate  of  the  life-size  bronze  bust  of 
George  Washington,  modeled  from  life  at  Mount  Yemon,  by 
Jean  Antoine  Houdon.  Bust  to  be  cast  at  the  Barbedienne 
Foundry,  Paris,  France,  and  to  be  given  to  that  member  of 
the  Philolexian  Society,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President 
of  the  University,  the  President  of  the  Society  and  a  third 
man  of  their  choosing,  shall  be  deemed  most  worthy,  upon  his 
delivery  of  an  original  patriotic  address.   Established  1902. . .  1,000  00 

PHILOLEXIAN  PRIZE  FUND: 

From  the  Philolexian  Society,  the  income  to  be  paid  to  the  Society 

forprizes.    Established  1903-4 1,376  80 

PHCENIX  LEGACY: 

On  account  of  one-third  part  of  the  residuary  estate  of  the  late 
Stephen  Whitney  Phoenix,  bequeathed  to  Columbia  College  in 
1881 194,918  16 

ALEXANDER  MONCRIEP  PROUDFIT  FELLOWSHIP  FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  late  Alexander  Moncrief  Proudflt,  of  the  dass 
of  1892,  to  found  a  fellowship  for  the  encouragement  of 
study  in  English  Literature,  to  be  known  as  the  "Alexander 
Moncrief  Proudflt  Fellowship  in  Letters,"  to  be  held  only  by 
such  persons  as,  being  the  sons  of  native-bom  American 
parents,  shall  have  taken  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  after 
a  three  years*  residence  in  Columbia  College,  and  shall,  while 
enjoying  such  fellowship,  or  the  income  thereof,  remain  un- 
married.   Established  1899 15,000  00 

MARIA  MCLEAN  PROUDFIT  FELLOWSHIP  FUND  IN  BfEDICINE: 
Legacy  from  the  late  Alexander  Moncrief  Proudflt,  of  the  class 
of  1892,  to  found  a  fellowship  to  be  known  as  the  "Maria 
McLean  Proudflt  Fellowship,"  to  be  held  only  by  such  persons 
as,  bei|ig  the  sons  of  native-bom  American  parents,  shall, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege, pursue  advanced  studies  in  Medicine,  and  shall,  while 
enjoying  this  fellowship,  or  the  income  thereof,  remain  un- 
married.   Established  1899 15,000  00 

JOSEPH  PUUTZEB  FUND  FOR  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM: 

Gift  from  Joseph  Pulitzer  to  establish  and  endow  a  School  of 

Journalism  in  Columbia  University.    Established  1903 1,000,000  00 

Carried  forward $3,441,648  67 
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Brought  forward. $8,441,648  6T 

PI7UTZEB  8CH0LABSHIP  FUND : 

Gift  of  $100«000  by  Joseph  Pulitser  to  found  thirty  8cholanhip0 
for  graduates  of  City  Ommmar  Schools ;  one-half  the  sum  to 
be  used  on  improvements  on  the  new  site  at  116th  Street. 
Hstablished  1893 

THEODORE  BOOSEVELT  PROFESSORSHIP  FUND : 

Gift  of  James  Speyer  as  an  endowment  of  a  ProfesKrshlp  of 
American  History  and  Institutions  in  the  University  of  Ber- 
lin.  Established  1906 

SCHERMEBHORN  SCHOLARSHIP  FUNB: 

Bequest  of  John  J.  Schermerhom,  of  the  class  of  1826,  **for  the 
purpose  of  free  scholarships,  the  nomination  to  which  shall 
vest  in  my  nearest  male  relative  in  each  generation  during 
his  lifetime/*   Established  1877 

SCHIFF  FELLOWSHIP  FUND : 

Gift  of  Jacob  H.  Sohiff  to  found  a  fellowship  in  the  School  of 
Political  Science,  to  be  annually  awarded  by  the  Faculty  on 
the  nomination  of  the  donor  or  his  eldest  living  male  descend- 
ant, etc.    Established  1898 

SCHIFF  PROFESSORSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  Jacob  H.  Schiff  for  the  endowment  of  a  Professorship  of 
Social  Economy  in  order  to  make  possible  a  dose  affiliation 
between  Columbia  University  and  the  New  York  School  of 


Philanthropy.    Established  1906 . 


CARL  SCHURZ  FELLOWSHIP  FUND : 

From  the  Carl  Schurz  Fund  Committee  in  honor  of  Carl  Sohun. 
BBtablished  1900 

CARL  SCHURZ  LIBRARY  FUND: 

From  the  Carl  Schurz  Fund  Committee  in  honor  of  Carl  Schurs, 
the  Income  to  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  books,  maps, 
pamphlets  and  the  like.  In  the  Held  of  the  German  Language 
and  Literature.    Established  1900 

SEIDL  FUND: 

The  proceeds  of  a  memorial  performance  held  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House  on  March  23, 1899,  in  honor  of  the  late  An- 
ton SeidU  the  income  of  the  fund  to  be  paid  to  Mrs.  Seidl 
during  her  lifetime,  and  thereafter  "to  be  awarded  at  least 
every  second  year  to  the  most  promising  candidate,  either 
man  or  woman,  prepared  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of 
musical  composition  at  Columbia  University,  or  elsewhere  in 
this  country,  or  abroad." 

WILLIAM  BROCK  SHOEMAKER  FUND: 

Gift  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  William  Brock  Shoemaker,  of  the 
Class  of  1902,  in  Columbia  College,  established  Jointly  by  his 
wifO,  Ella  de  Peyster  Shoemaker,  and  his  father,  Henry  F. 
Shoemaker,  the  income  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  self- 
supporting  students.   Established  1908 


60,448  75 
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Carried  forward $3,703,097  32 
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Brought  forward $3,703,907  32 

SLOANS  MATERNITY  HOSPITAL  FUND: 

Gift  of  William  D.  Sloane  and  Emily  Thorn  Sloane,  his  wife,  as  an 
endowment  to  the  Sloane  Maternity  Hospital,  to  make  all  Its 
beds  free  In  perpetuity.    Established  lnl880 476,000  00 

SMITH  PRIZE  FUND,  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE : 

Gift  of  relatives,  friends  and  pupils  of  the  late  Joseph  Mather 
Smith,  M.D.,  as  a  memorial  of  his  services  as  ProfesK>r  In  the 
Collegie  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  from  1826  to  1866.  An 
annual  prize  of  $100  Is  to  be  awarded  for  the  best  essay  on 
the  subject  for  the  year  by  an  alumnus  of  the  College 2,887  81 

STEVENS  PRIZE  FUND,  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE: 

Established  by  the  late  Alexander  Hodgson  Stevens,  formerly 
President  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  The 
Income  of  the  fund  is  awarded  every  three  years  for  the  best 
medical  essay  covering  original  research  as  determined  by 
the  committee  In  charge  of  the  prize.  To  be  next  awarded  In 
June,  1009 1,899  88 

STUART  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 

The  gift  of  Mrs.  Cornelia  A.  Atwlll,  in  memory  of  her  grandsons, 
Sidney  Baroulo  Stuart,  of  the  Class  of  1880,  and  Eugene  Tol- 
man  Stuart,  of  the  Class  of  1881,  to  found  two  scholarships  in 
the  College,  to  be  known  as  **  Stuart  Scholarships."  Estab- 
lished 1896 0,000  00 

TOPPAN  PRIZE  FUND: 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Sarah  M.  Toppan,  to  establish  this  fund  in  memory  of 
her  late  husband,  Robert  Noxon  Toppan.  The  income  to  be 
used  annually  in  providing  the  Robert  Noxon  Toppan  Prize 
in  the  School  of  Law.   Established  1004 4,000  00 

TROWBRIDGE  FELLOWSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  the  Alumni  Aasooiation  of  the  School  of  Mines  as  a 
Memorial  of  the  late  Professor  Trowbridge,  to  establish  the 
"  William  Petit  Trowbridge  FeUowship  in  Engineering.**  The 
income  of  the  fund,  to  be  not  less  than  $600  per  year.  Is 
payable  to  the  widow  of  Professor  Trowbridge  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  Trustees.    Established  1893 10,000  00 

TRUST  FUND  FOR  PSYCHOLOGY : 

Gift  of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  as  an  endowment  of  the  head 
professorship  of  the  Psychological  Department  of  Columbia 
University.    Established  1899 100,000  00 

TYND ALL  FELLOWSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  the  late  Professor  John  Tyndall,  of  London,  the  Income  to 
be  applied  to  the  support  of  ^^Amorican  pupils  who  may  have 
shown  decided  talent  in  Physics,  etc.**    Established  1885 10,946  60 

VANDERHILT  CLINIC  ENDOWMENT  FUND: 

Gift  of  Cornelius,  William  K.,  Frederick  W.  and  George  W. 
Yanderbilt,  as  a  perpetual  memorial  to  their  father,  the  late 
William  H.  Yanderbilt,  as  an  endowment  for  the  Yanderbilt 
dlnic.    Established  1896 116,000  00 

Carried  forward $4,429,180  61 
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Brouflrht  forward. 94,420,180  6X 

WARING  PtJNB: 

The  Chamber  of  Oommeroe  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  1888,  raised  by  public  subtcription  the 
sum  of  $100,000  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  late  George 
E.  Waring.  The  Income  of  the  fund  (to  be  not  lees  than 
$4,000  per  year)  is  to  be  paid  semi-annually  to  the  widow  and 
daughter  of  Colonel  Waring  durin^r  their  lifetime,  and  there- 
after *'  the  income  shall  be  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  instruo- 
tion  in  municipal  affairs  in  such  manner  as  the  President  and 
Board  of  Trustees  of  said  College  may  direct.** 

For  Mrs.  WarlnflT $50,000  00 

For  Miss  Warinff 60,000  00         100,000  00 

GEORGE  G.  WHEBLOCK  FUND: 

Gift  of  Mrs.  George  G.  Wheelock  and  William  H.  Wheelock,  to 
establish,  in  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  George  G.  Wheelock,  the 
George  G.  Wheelock  Fund,  the  income  to  be  used  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Department  of  Physiology.   Bstablished  1907. .  5,000  00 

$4,634,180  61 
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INTESTMENT  OF  SPECIAL  AND  GENERAL  FUNDS  IN 
PERSONAL  SECURITIES 

I— Speeial  Funds 

BONDS 

$4,000  Belleyllle  ft  Garondelet  B.  R.  0o*8  6  per  cent. 

Flnt  Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1923 14,674  00 

18,000  Buffalo,  Booheeter  ft  Pittsburgh  B.  B.  Oo's  6 

per  cent.  General  Mortgage  Gold  Bonds,  due  1837  17,040  32 

6,000  Canada  Southern  R.  B.  Co*8  6  per  cent.  Second 

Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1813 6,000  00 

60,000  Central  Leather  Co's  6  per  cent.  First  Lien  20 

Year  Gold  Bonds,  due  1826 48,626  00 

20,000  Central  B.  B.  Co.  of  New  Jersey  6  per  cent. 

Consolidated  Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1887 20,000  00 

1,000  Central  B.  B.  Co.  of  New  Jersey  6  per  cent. 

100  Year  General  Mortgage  Bond,  due  1 887 1,000  00 

60,000  Chesapeake  ft  Ohio  B.  B.  Co*s  4H  pw  cent. 

General  Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1992 63,087  60 

1,000  Chesapeake  ft  Ohio  B.  B.  Go's  6  per  cent.  First 
Mortgage  Gold  Bond,  due  1840  (Craig  Valley 
Branch) 1,000  00 

10,000  Chicago  ft  Northwestern  B.  B.  Co*s  4  per  cent. 

Extension  Bonds,  due  1826 10,000  00 

360,000  Chicago  ft  Northwestern  B.  B.  Co*s  5  per  cent. 

Sinking  Fund  Debenture  Bonds,  due  1833 260,000  00 

76,000  Duluth  ft  Iron  Bange  B.  B.  Co*s  6  per  cent. 

First  Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1837 76,000  00 

6,000  Georgia  Pacific  B.  B.  Go's  6  per  cent.  First 

Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1822 6,886  00 

24,000  Dlinois  Central  B.  B.  Co*s  4  per  cent.  Bonds, 

due  1863 21,860  67 

10,000  Lehigh  ft  Hudson  Blver  B.  B.  Co*s  6  per  cent, 
(reduced  to  6  per  cent.)  First  Mortgage  Gold 
Bonds,  due  1811 10,000  00 

28,000  Lehigh  Valley  B.  B.  Co*s  4H  per  cent.  First 

Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1840 28,000  00 

10,000  Lehigh  Valley  Terminal  B.  B.  Co^b  6  per  cent. 

First  Mortgage  Gold  Bonds,  due  1841 10,000  00 

28,000  Manhattan  Bailway  Go's  4  per  cent.  Consoli- 
dated Bonds,  due  1880 27,848  76 

GaiTled  forward $602,911  24 
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Brought  forward $692,911  24 

226,000  Michigan  Oentral  R.  R.  Co*8  (Detroit  at  Bay 

City)  6  per  cent.  First  Mortgage  BozuIb,  due  1931         225,000  00 

25,000  New  Jersey  Junction  B.  B.  Co*8  4  per  cent. 

First  Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1986 25,000  00 

60,000  New  York,  New  Haven  at  Hartford  B.  R.  CJo's 
6  per  cent.  Convertible  Debenture  Bonds— due 
1948 60,000  00 

26,000  Niagara  Falls  Power  Co*s  6  per  cent.  First 

Mortgage  Consolidated  Bonds,  due  1932 22,600  00 

170,000  Northern  Paciflo  B.  B.  Co*s  (General  lien 
Bailway  at  Land  Grant)  3  per  cent.  Gtold  Bonds, 
due  2047 126,000  00 

96,000  Northern  Pacific  R.  B.  Oo*s  (Prior  Lien  Bailway 

at  Land  Grant)  4  per  cent.  Gold  Bonds,  due  1997  96,760  00 

211,000  Northern  Pacific-Great  Northern  4  per  cent. 

Joint  Bonds,  due  1921  (C.  R  at  Q.  collateral) ....         200,000  00 

60,000  Oregon  Short  Line  B.  B.  Co's  6  per  cent.  Con- 

soUdated  First  Mortgage  Gold  Bonds,  due  1946. .  66,112  60 

6,000  Bhode  Island  Suburban  Bailway  Co*s  4  per 

cent.  First  Mortgage  Gkdd  Bonds,  due  1960 6,000  00 

28,000  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  at  Manitoba  B.  B.  Co's  4M 

per  cent.  Ck>nBolidated  Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1933  28,000  00 

60,000  Scioto  Valley  &  New  England  R.  R.  Go's  4  per 

cent.  Gold  Bonds,  due  1989 60,000  00 

60,000  Union  Pacific  B.  B.  Go*s  4  per  cent.  Twenty 

Year  Convertible  (^Id  Bonds,  due  1927 60,000  00 

32,000  West  Shore  R.  R.  Co*s  4  per  cent.  First  Mort- 
gage Bonds,  due  2361 81,946  60 

60,000  Wisconsin  Central  B.B.  Co*8  4  per  cent,  first 

Mortgage  Gold  Bonds,  due  1949 46,760  00    $1,602,969  24 

STOCKS 

16  shares  Albany  &  Susquehanna  B.  B.  Co $2,000  00 

300  shares  Atlanta  &  Charlotte  Air  Line  R.  R.  Co.  61,337  60 

19  shares  Catawissa  R.  R.  Co.,  preferred,  ($60  par 

value) 476  00 

11  shares  C^incinnati,  Hamilton  at  Dayton  R.  R. 
Ck>.,  common 

2,000  City  of  New  York  Corporate  Stock,  for  replen- 
ishing the  Fund  for  Street  and  Park  Opening, 
due  1929 2,043  00 

16,000  City  of  New  York  Corporate  Stock,  due  1967  16,000  00 

16,000  aty  of  New  York  Consolidated  Stock  (Street 

and  Park  Opening  Fund)  due  1918 16,212  60 

6  shares  (Consolidated  Gas  Co.  of  New  York 193  53 

Carried  forward $86,261  63    $1,602,969  24 
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Brought  forward $86,26163    $1,602,060  24 

122  shares  Delaware  &  Hudson  Oo 12,630  34 

103  shares  Delaware,  Lackawanna  ft  Western 

R.  R.  Oo.  ($50  par  Yalue) 6,180  00 

262  shares  Illinois  Central  B.  R.  Ck> 30,867  40 

400  shares  International  Harvester  Co.,  preferred  60,450  00 

600  shares  Manhattan  Railway  Co 70,500  00 

13  shares  National  Bank  of  Commeroe  of  New 

York 1,142  60 

72  shares  New  York,  New  Haven  ft  Hartford 

R.  R.  Co ^        11,002  50 

10,000  shares  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co.  ($60  par  value)         625,000  00 

83  shares  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  ft  Chicago 

R.B.CO 4,125  00 

18  shares  Rensselaer  ft  Saratoga  R.  R.  Co 2,200  01 

155  shares  United  New  Jersey  R.  R.  ft  Canal  Oo.. .  28,804  88       $028,864  06 

BONDS  AND  MORTOAOBS 

On  northwest  comer  of  Avenne  "A"  and  East  13th 

Street,  New  York,  at  4M  per  cent.,  due  1814 $86,000  00 

On  90-02  Avenue ''  B,*'  New  York,  at  4M  per  cent., 

due  1918 62,000  00 

On  18  Orameroy  Park,  New  York,  at  4  per  cent.,  due 

1910 100,000  00 

On  212  Grand  Street,  New  York,  at  5  per  cent.,  due 

1909 83,000  00 

On  136  Monroe  Street,  New  York,  at  4^  per  cent., 

duel903 16,000  00 

On  57  Morton  Street,  New  York,  at  5  per  cent.,  due 

1909 28,000  00 

On  93  Park  Bow,  New  York,  at  4  per  cent,  due  1909.  16,000  00 

On  southwest  comer  of  Prince  and  Thompson  Streets, 

New  York,  at  4  per  cent.,  due  1914 67,600  00 

On  2262  Second  Avenue,  New  York,  at  4H  per  cent., 

due  1909 16,000  00 

On  592  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  at  4H  per  oent^ 

due  1910  (part) 166,449  55 

On  northwest  comer  of  12th  Street  and   Second 

Avenue,  New  York,  at  4H  per  cent.,  due  1913. .         100,000  00 

On  238  East  16th  Street,  New  York,  at  4H  per  cent, 

due  1910 17,000  00 

On  209  East  17th  Street,  New  York,  at  4  per  cent., 

due  1909 15,000  00 

On  206  West  17th  Street,  New  York,  at  A\i  per 

cent.,  due  1909 5^000  qq 

Carried  forward $722,949  55    $2,531,828  30 
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Brought  forward $722,940  66    $2,681,823  80 

On  17  West  47th  Street,  New  York,  at  4^  yet  oent., 

due  1012 43,600  00 

On  33  West  47th  Street,  New  York,  at  4H  per  cent., 

due  1907 49,600  00 

On  36  West  47th  Street,  New  York,  at  4M  per  cent,, 

duel012 66,000  00 

On  41  West  47th  Street,  New  York,  at  4^  per  cent., 

due  1909 60,600  00 

On  47  West  47th  Street,  New  York,  at  6  per  cent., 

due  1910 *  88,600  00 

On  67  West  47th  Street,  New  York,  at  4M  per  cent., 

due  1912 42,100  00 

On  69  West  47th  Street,  New  York,  at  4H  per  cent., 

due  1912 41,876  00 

On  12  West  48th  Street,  New  York,  at  4H  per  cent., 

due  1910 77,600  00 

On  30  West  48th  Street,  New  York,  at  4H  per  cent., 

due  1907 30,000  00 

On  34  West  48th  Street,  New  York,  at  4H  per  oent^ 

due  1908 60,600  00 

On  38  West  48th  Street,  New  York,  at  4M  per  cent., 

due  1910 36,760  00 

On  40  West  48th  Street,  New  York,  at  4H  per  cent, 

due  1910 36,360  00 

On  44  West  48th  Street,  New  York,  at  4^  per  cent, 

due  1912 ; 10,000  00 

On  66  West  48th  Street,  New  York,  at  At\i  per  cent,, 

due  1907 86,600  00 

On  68  West  48th  Street,  New  York,  at  4  per  cent., 

due  1907 35,000  00 

On  66  West  48th  Street,  New  York,  at  4fi  per  oent^ 

due  1812 41,660  00 

On  437  East  86th  Street,  New  York,  at  4fi  per  cent., 

due  1809 6,000  00 

On  north  side  of  129th  Street,  316  feet  east  of  Fourth 

Avenue,  New  York,  at  4M  per  cent.,  due  1909. . . .  16,000  00 

On  ;*  Wheelock  Property,"  IClst  Street  and  Broadway, 

New  York,  at  6  per  cent.,  due  1908 260,000  00 

On  Schenectady  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  at  6  per  cent.,  due 

1899 6,000  00 

On  163-173  Sterling  Place,  Brooklyn,  at  6  per  cent., 

duelOlO 36,000  00    $1,717,674  66 

MISCELLANBOnS 

Oertiflcate  of  Deposit  of  New  York  life  Insurance  k 

Trust  Co..  at  3  per  oent 20  26 

Carried  forward $4^249,418  10 
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Broaght  forwazd $4,249,418  10 

II--Oeneral  Fands 

BONBB  AND  STOCK 

160  shares  OonBoUdation  Coal  Co.  of  Muyland,  (par 

$100) $12,000  00 

80,000  Manhattan  Hallway  Co.*8  4  per  cent.  Consoli- 
dated Mortgage  Gold  Bonds,  due  1800 80,000  00 

BONDS  AND  MORTGAGES 

On  property  at  Wakefield,  New  York  City,  at  5  per 

cent,due  1809 36,000  00 

On  582  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  at  4M  per  oent., 

due  1810  (part) 2,660  46 

On  14  West  48th  Street,  New  York,  at  4M  per  cent., 

due  1808 76,600  00 

On  62  West  48th  Street,  New  York,  at  4^  per  cent., 

duelOll 86,260  00 

On  62  West  48th  Street,  New  York,  at  4M  per  oent., 

duelOll 36,760  00         277,160  45 

$4,626,608  65 
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ABBEABS  OF  BENT,  JUNE  80,  1909 

Arrears  of  Bent,  1006-1907 $3,760  00 

Bents  Beoeivable  on  leases  expired  in  1006-1907, 

adjustedin  1906-1909 1,666  67 

$6,436  67 
Collected  in  1906-1909 $6,436  67 

Arrearsof  Bent,  1907-1908 9,076  96 

Bents  BeoeiYable  on  leases  ezpiied  in  1907-1908, 

adjusted  In  1008-1909 6,660  00 

$14,636  96 
OoUected  in  1908-1900 0,686  06  $5,100  00 

Arrears  of  Bent,  1008-1000: 

Bents  Beoeiyable  from  Upper  and  Lower  Estates, 

1808-1900 $466,862  18 

CoUeoted  in  1908-1909 464,316  68  12,646  60 

Total  Arrears,  June  80,  1909 $17,646  60 

210  Barclay  Street,  12  months*  rant  to  February  1, 1909 $1,200  00 

200  and  200a  Barclay  Street  and  Park  Place,  24  months*  rent  to 

May  1,1909 5,200  00 

201  and  201a  Barclay  Street  and  Park  Place,  24  months*  rent  to 

May  1,  1909 6^000  00 

300  Murray  Street,  6  months*  rent  to  May  1, 1909 600  00 

33  West  48th  Street,  6  months*  rent  to  May  1,1909 067  00 

43  West  48th  Street,  6  months*  rent  to  May  1,  1909 407  60 

47  West  49th  Street,  6  months*  rent  to  May  1, 1808 371  60 

66  West49th  Street,  6  months*  rent  to  May  1, 1809 278  60 

27  West  60th  Street,  6  months*  rent  to  May  1, 1909 1,180  00 

29  West  60th  Street,  12  months*  rent  to  May  1, 1909 1,996  00 

61  West  60th  Street,  12  months*  rent  to  May  1, 1909 647  00 


Nbw  York,  June  30,  lOOO 


$17,646  50 


JOHN  McL.  NASH 

Treasurer 
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ARTHUR  W.  TCCLC,  C  P.  A.  CABLC  AOORC 

lOHR  wHiTROAc  PATTER80N|  TEELE  A   DENNIS  "oionua** 

MAr^L?"  !'.niiri";!ir'*'  certified  public  accountamt. 

NEW  YORK  AND  BOSTON 

SO  BROAD  STREET 

NEW  YORK,  AUGUST  2S.  1SOS 


We  have  audited  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  of  Columbia 
College  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1909,  and  certify  :  That 
income  receivable  from  invested  funds  and  deposits  with  banks 
and  trust  companies  has  been  duly  accounted  for  ;  that  the 
securities  representing  the  invested  funds  (see  Schedule  15) 
have  been  produced  to  us ;  that  all  other  income  shown  by  the 
books  of  the  College  has  been  duly  accounted  for;  that  all  pay- 
ments have  been  properly  vouched ;  that  the  cash  in  banks  and 
on  hand  has  been  verified,  and  that  the  balance  sheet  and 
accounts  submitted  herewith  contain  a  true  statement  of  the 
condition  of  the  funds  of  the  College  at  the  close  of  business 
on  June  30,  1909,  and  are  in  accordance  with  the  books. 

PATTERSON.  TEELE  &  DENNIS 

Certified  Public  Accountants 
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